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T)ersia,  fortunately  for  those  who  write  about  her,  must 
be  exempted  from  the  charge  generally  brought  against 
all  Asiatic  countries — that  their  past  history  has  no  interest 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  its  local  and  exclusive 
character  and  from  their  having  taken  no  part  in  the  march 
of  civilisation.  What  is  true  of  India,  which  but  for  the 
brief  episode  of  Alexander  and  Porus  would  have  remained 
unknown  to  us  until  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  a  much 
greater  degree  of  China,  still  isolated  and  living  a  life  of 
her  own  apart  fi’om  the  existence  of  the  rest  of  tlie  human 
race,  cannot  be  said  of  Persia,  a  country  with  which  the 
Bible  and  the  classical  writers  have  made  us  well  acquainted 
from  our  youth,  which  was  identified  ivith  the  first  struggles 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  which  witnessed  the  ti-iumph  of 
the  Macedonian,  and  marked  the  eastern  limit  of  the  con¬ 
quering  flight  of  the  Roman  eagles.  The  eloquence  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  and  historians  combines  with  the  long 
succession  of  striking  military  events,  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  Babylonian  monarchy  by  Cyrus  to  the  capture  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Valerian  by  Shahpur,  to  invest  with  interest 
a  State  which,  although  it  has  sunk  to  a  low  stage  of  de¬ 
crepitude,  still  preserves  in  some  degree  the  form  it  pos¬ 
sessed  under  the  Achemenians  and  Sassanides,  and  whose 
ruler  uses  the  appellation  of  King  of  Kings,  which  was 
borne  by  Cyrus  and  Darius.  The  conquest  of  the  old  Parsi 
fire-worshippers  by  the  Mahomeclans,  recounted  in  English 
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song  as  well  as  by  the  national  poet  FirJusi ;  the  splendour 
and  success  of  the  two  Shahs  Abbas,  great  rulers  among 
great  contemporaries;  the  terrible  invasion  of  India  by 
Nadir  Shah,  which  by  breaking  the  power  of  the  Marathas 
simplified  the  establishment  of  the  English  supremacy  in 
Hindostan,  have  all  supplied  continuous  links  of  human 
interest  in  a  country  which,  judged  by  the  test  of  popula¬ 
tion,  prosperity  and  power,  would  not  rank  as  high  as  the 
territory  of  the  Nizam.  Even  in  her  hour  of  weakness  and 
decay,  Persia  supplies  an  interesting  and  significant  theme 
in  such  capable  hands  as  Mr.  Curzon’s,  and  we  find  our¬ 
selves  insensibly  as  much  absorbed  in  her  fate,  now  that  she 
may  be  regarded  as  lying  at  the  mercy  of  her  neighbours,  as 
when  she  was  their  terror. 

Mr.  Curzon  writes  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  traveller  in 
Persia  and  as  a  student — or,  rather,  as  a  master — of  the 
subjects  connected  with  her  political  and  commercial  destiny. 
In  the  former  character  he  has  written  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  entertaining  books  of  modern  travel ;  in  the 
latter  he  has  enjoyed  the  incalculable  advantage  of  having 
seen  the  places  and  peoples  he  describes,  and  of  having  been 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  all  the  principal  men  in 
Persia — the  princes  and  officials  who  represent  the  best 
knowledge  and  opinion  in  the  country,  and  on  whose  con¬ 
duct  and  prudence  its  future  will  largely  depend.  In  both 
capacities  Mr.  Curzon  has  earned  the  highest  praise,  and 
the  most  captious  critic  will  be  disarmed  in  face  of  his  un¬ 
tiring  industry,  his  vast  capacity  for  taking  pains,  which  a 
French  writer  has  identified  with  genius,  and  his  facile  and 
graceful  style,  which  invests  his  story  and  subject  with  a 
peculiar  charm.  As  a  book  of  travels,  Mr.  Curzon’s 
volumes  are  certain  to  receive  every  attention  from  that 
wide  circle  of  readers  who  look  with  avidity  for  information 
about  the  less  known  parts  and  peoples  of  the  earth.  It 
may  justly  bo  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  and  elaborate 
book  of  the  year ;  but  before  considering  the  very  important 
problems  with  which  it  is  Mr.  Curzon’s  main  purpose  to 
deal,  we  may  give  one  or  two  cpiotations  to  show  how  excel¬ 
lently  he  has  done  his  work  as  a  traveller  in  bringing  the 
regions  he  traversed  clearly  befoi’e  the  great  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  who  have  no  ojition  but  to  stay  at  home  and 
hear  of  these  Asiatic  countries  fi’om  the  fortunate  few  who 
can  visit  them.  In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Curzon  gives 
what  may  be  termed  the  prologue  of  his  tour,  and  it  is 
written  in  his  happiest  style  : — 
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‘  The  opportunity  will  await  us  of  seeing  something  of  a  Court  whose 
splendour  is  said  to  have  formerly  rivalled  that  of  the  Great  Mogul,  of 
a  Government  which  is  still,  with  the  exception  of  China,  the  most 
Oriental  in  the  East,  and  of  a  city  which  unites  the  unswerving  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  Asiatic  capital  with  the  borrowed  trappings  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  Kum  from  behind  its  curtain  of  fanaticism  and  mystery 
wilt  reveal  the  glitter  of  the  golden  domes  that  overhang  the  resting 
place  of  saints  and  the  sepulchre  of  kings.  Isfahan,  with  its  wreck  of 
lailcn  palaces,  its  acres  of  wasted  ploasaunce,  its  storeyed  bridges  that 
once  rang  beneath  the  tread  of  a  population  numbered  at  050,000,  will 
tell  a  tale  of  deeper  pathos,  although  in  its  shrill  and  jostling  marts  we 
may  still  observe  evidence  of  mercantile  activity  and  a  prospering 
international  trade.  Shiraz,  which  once  re-echoed  the  blithe  ana¬ 
creontics  of  Ilafiz  and  the  more  demure  philosophy  of  Sadi,  preserves 
and  cherishes  the  poets’  graves ;  but  its  merry  gai’dens,  its  dancing 
fountains,  and  its  butterfly  existence,  have  gone  the  w'ay  of  the  singers 
who  sang  their  praises,  and  are  now  only  a  shadow  and  a  lament.  In 
this  neighbourhood,  and  in  eloquent  juxtaposition  to  these  piles  of  modern 
ruin,  occur  at  intervals  the  relics  of  a  grander  imagination  and  a  more 
ancient  past.  Here  on  the  plain  still  stands  the  white  marble 
mausoleum  that  in  all  probability  once  held  the  gold  coffin  and  the 
corpse  of  Cyrus.  At  no  great  distance  the  rilled  sepulchre  of  Darius 
gapes  from  its  chiselled  hollow  in  the  scarp  of  a  vertical  cliff.  Opposite 
the  princely  platform  of  Persepolis  lifts  its  dwindling  columns,  and 
amid  piles  of  ilchris  disj)lays  the  sculptured  handiwork  that  graced  the 
palace  of  Xerxes  and  the  halls  of  Artaxerxes.  ...  A  country  that 
possesses  no  I’ailways  is  facto  the  possessor  of  a  great  charm. 
Here  may  still  in  many  parts  be  found  a  people  retaining  the  indi¬ 
genous  customs  and  modes  of  Asiatic  life,  and  as  yet  unawakened  to 
the  summons  that  is  beating  at  their  doors.  Fifty  years  hence  the 
outlying  towns  of  Persia  may  have  taken  on  some  of  the  varnish  of  the 
capital,  and  have  lost  their  peculiar  individuality  of  combined  dignity 
and  decay.  But  for  the  present  Persia  is  of  the  East  most  eastern,  and 
though  the  Pei  sian  nobleman  may  ride  in  a  liussian  brougham,  the 
Persian  merchant  carry  a  French  watch,  and  the  Persian  peasant  wear 
a  Manchester  blouse,  yet  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  unregenerate,  and  is 
fanatically  (and  not  always  unfortunately)  attached  to  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  .  .  .  Here  let  me  endeavour  in  some  sort  to  explain 
to  others  what  I  am  sometimes  conscious  of  having  only  imperfectly 
explained  to  myself — viz.  the  wonderful  and  incalculable  fascination  of 
the  East.  ...  Is  it  that  in  the  East,  and  amid  scenes  Avhere  life  and 
its  environment  have  not  varied  for  thousands  of  years,  where  nomad 
Abrahams  still  wander  with  their  Hocks  and  herds,  where  Kebecca 
still  dips  her  water-skin  at  the  well,  where  savage  forays  perpetuate 
the  homeless  miseries  of  Job,  western  man  casts  olF  the  slough  of  an 
artificial  civilisation,  and  feels  that  he  is  mixing  again  with  his 
ancestral  stock,  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  that  nurtured  his  kind?’ 

Mr.  Cnrzou  entered  Persia  from  the  north  by  means  of 
the  Transcaspian  Eailway,  which  he  used  as  far  as  the 
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town  of  Askabatl,  and  the  first  portion  of  his  journey  com¬ 
prised  a  visit  to  Kuchan,  an  attempt,  almost  successful,  to 
enter  the  natural  fortress  of  Kelat-i-Nadiri,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Khorasan  from  Kuchan  to  Meshed.  At  Kuchan  he  was 
entertained  by  the  Kurd  chieftain,  Amir  Husein  Khan  or 
Shuja  ed  Dowlah,  who  is  the  most  powerful  among  the  petty 
rulers  over  the  Kurd  colonies,  originally  planted  on  this 
frontier  by  the  great  Shah  Abbas.  This  potentate  has 
already  been  described  by  several  English  visitors,  and  Mr. 
Curzon  had  two  interesting  interviews  with  him.  Although 
he  spoke  very  strongly  about  opposing  Eussia,  and  about  all 
the  people  joining  together  to  fight  for  Meshed,  it  is  believed 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  opposing  the  Eussians,  with 
whom  it  is  even  said  that  he  has  a  secret  understanding. 
From  Kuchan  Mi\  Curzon  proceeded  by  the  telegraph  route 
towai’ds  Meshed,  but  with  the  full  intention  to  branch  off 
as  soon  as  he  could  disarm  the  Persian  authorities  of  their 
suspicions  as  to  his  intentions ;  for,  strange  to  say,  they 
have  the  greatest  reluctance  to  let  any  European  see  Kelat- 
i-Nadiri,  although  its  garrison  is  insignificant,  and  nothing 
has  been  done  to  secure  it  against  modern  attack.  Mr. 
Curzon  went  very  near  to  success  in  evading  the  vigilance 
of  the  Persians,  and  in  gaining  admission  into  the  interior 
of  this  rock- girt  fortress.  By  a  rush  he  succeeded  in  enter¬ 
ing  the  Argawan  Shah  gate  without  disturbing  the  solitary 
sentinel,  but  here  his  success  ended.  The  reader  must 
peruse  Mr.  Curzon’s  own  account ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
he  made  a  further  attempt  to  inspect  the  interior  of  Kelat- 
i-Nadiri,  by  climbing  the  precipitous  side  which  had  in  the 
upper  part  been  artificially  scarped  by  Nadir  Shah.  This 
attempt  did  not  meet  with  the  success  it  deserved,  and  Mr. 
Cnrzon’s  description  of  this  far-famed  natural  fortress  is 
based  on  an  external  view  only ;  yet  it  supplies  information 
on  all  essential  points  connected  Avith  the  most  interesting 
jdace  of  arms  in  Western  Asia. 

‘  Kclat-i-Nacliri,  lliongli  literally  translated  and  commonly  called 
the  Fort  of  Nadir  Shah,  is  not  a  fort  at  all  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  term,  consisting  as  it  docs  of  a  mountain  plateau  with  a  mean 
elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  intersected  by  deep  gullies  and 
ravines  some  twenty  miles  in  total  length  by  from  five  to  seven  in 
breadth,  and  only  so  far  resembling  a  fortress  that  this  vast  extent  of 
ground,  comprising  a  probable  area  of  150  square  miles,  is  surrounded 
as  with  a  ring  fence  by  a  mighty  natural  rampart,  enclosing  it  from 
end  to  end  Avith  a  clilf  Avail  of  naked  and  vertical  rock  700  to 
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1,000  feet  in  sheer  height  above  the  valley  bottom.  From  early  time.s 
the  extraordinary  character  of  the  place,  which  must  have  resulted 
from  some  abnormal  convulsion  of  nature,  impressed  itself  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  neigliliouring  peoples,  and  Iranian  legend  localises 
here  one  of  the  mythical  combats  between  the  hero  Rustam  and  the 
alien  forces  of  Turan,  under  Afrasiab,  who,  expelled  from  Kelat  by  the 
victorious  ho.sts  of  Iran,  fell  back  upon  the  Oxus,  where  they  sustained 
a  final  and  crushing  defeat.  .  .  .  As  a  defensible  and  defended  retreat 
it  was  known  to  the  Mongol  successors  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  Timur  is 
siiid  to  have  possessed  himself  of  it  by  stratagem.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  times  of  Nadir  Shah  that  full  use  Avas  made  of  its  invaluable 
natural  gifts.  Returning  fiom  India  laden  Avith  the  spoils  of  con¬ 
quered  kingdoms,  and  Avith  the  rifled  treasures  of  the  Great  Mogul,  he 
saAV  in  Kelat,  Avith  Avhich  he  must  have  been  familiar  from  childhood, 
the  ideal  storehouse  Avhero  this  vast  Avealth  could  be  deposited,  and 
also  an  invulnerable  place  of  arm.s.  ^Vccordingly  he  constructed  poAverful 
fortifications  at  alt  the  entrances,  placed  watch  toAA'ers  on  every  peak 
and  point  of  vantage,  artificially  scarped  the  rocky  battlements,  both 
Avithin  and  Avithouf,  in  order  to  render  them  still  more  impossible  of 
access,  built  himself  a  residence  on  a  plateau  in  the  interior  (which  it 
is  said  he  rarely  occupied),  and  provided  for  a  supply  of  good  Avater  by 
e.xcavating  large  tanks,  and  bringing  in  fresh  supplies  by  an  aqueduct 
from  the  exterior.’ 

Of  Mr.  Curzou’s  subsequent  visit  to  Meshed,  Teheran,  and  Is- 
fahan,ofhis  impressions  of  Tabriz,  Kum  and  Shiraz,  of  his  care- 
fid  examination  of  Persepolis,  much  might  be  said  ;  but,  as  Ave 
do  not  doubt  that  these  are  the  portions  of  the  work  which 
will  attract  the  reader,  Ave  may  leave  them  intact  and  undis¬ 
turbed  for  his  edification,  Avhile  we  pass  on  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  Aveighty  matters  Avhich  he  has  brought 
before  the  notice  of  his  countrymen  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  and  Avith  an  array  of  fact  and  argument  that  must 
command  attention.  Yet  Ave  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Curzon  as  a  traveller  without  expressing  our  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  Avhich  he  has  realised  the  ideal  excellence  ot 
what  a  traveller’s  tale  should  be.  He  seems  to  have  had  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  Avhat  Avas  Avorth  recording  and 
what  was  not,  and,  while  his  descrijitions  of  the  country  and 
people  are  remarkable  for  their  detail,  they  are  never 
rendered  tedious  by  excessive  prolixity.  Mr.  Curzon’s 
narrative  should  serve  as  a  model  to  future  travellers  in 
Asiatic  countries.  Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject 
we  may  quote  this  reminiscence  of  travel  in  the  deserts  of 
Persia : — 

‘  Perhaps  the  weirdest  and  most  impressive  of  the  many  uiiAvonted 
memories  that  the  traveller  carries  away  with  him  from  such-like  travel 
in  the  East  is  the  recollection  of  the  camel  caravans  Avhich  he  has  en- 
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countered  at  night.  Out  of  the  black  darkness  is  heard  tlie  distant 
boom  of  a  Iteavy  bell.  l^Iournfully,  and  with  perfect  regularity  of 
iteration  it  sounds,  gradually  swelling  nearer  and  louder,  and  perhaps 
mingling  with  the  tones  of  smaller  bells  signalling  the  rearguard  of  the 
same  caravan.  The  big  bell  is  the  insignia  and  alarum  of  the  leading 
camel  alone.  But  nearer  and  louder  as  the  sound  becomes  not 
another  sound  and  not  a  visible  object  appear  to  accompany  it.  Sud¬ 
denly,  and  without  the  slightest  warning,  there  looms  out  of  tlie  dark¬ 
ness,  like  the  apparition  of  a  phantom  ship,  the  form  of  the  captain  of 
the  caravan,  liis  spongy  tread  sounds  softly  on  the  smooth  sand,  and 
like  a  great  string  of  linked  ghouls  the  silent  procession  stalks  by  and 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  night.  And  how  wonderful  and  ever-present 
is  the  contrast  in  Eastern  travel  to  all  life  and  movement  at  home. 
No  heavy  carts  and  lumbering  waggons  jolt  to  and  fro  between  the 
farmyard  and  the  fields.  No  light  vehicles  and  swift  equipages  dash 
past  upon  macadamised  roads.  Alas  there  are  no  roads,  and  if  no 
roads  how  much  less  any  vehicles  or  waggons.  Thatched  roofs  and 
tiled  cottages,  lanes  and  hedgerows  and  trim  fields,  rivers  coursing 
between  full  banks,  beyond  all  the  roar  and  sudden  smoky  rush  of  the 
train — these  might  not  exist  in  the  world  at  all,  and  do  not  exist  in 
the  world  of  the  Persian,  straitened  and  stunted,  but  inexpressibly 
tranquil  in  his  existence.  Here  all  is  movement  and  bustle,  flux  and 
speed  ;  there  everything  is  imperturbable,  immemorial,  immutable, 
slow.’ 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Russia  made 
under  Peter  the  Great  her  first  movement  against  Persia. 
Successful  at  first,  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  retreat  and 
evacuate  the  places  they  had  captured  on  the  Caspian. 
After  an  interval  of  a  century,  Russia  having  consolidated 
her  position  in  the  Caucasus,  resumed  her  task  of  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  then  wide-spreading  dominions  of  the  Shah. 
In  1813  the  treaty  of  Gulistan  terminated  a  campaign 
which,  although  successful  for  the  Czar,  would  have  had 
a  very  different  ending  if  we  had  extended  to  Persia  the 
assistance  we  had,  practically  speaking,  guaranteed  whilst 
fear  of  the  great  Napoleon’s  aggressive  schemes  was  at  its 
height.  By  that  treaty  Russia  obtained  Georgia  and  the 
other  districts  dependent  on  the  Shah  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seas.  Less  than  fifteen  years  later  Russia 
again  went  to  war,  and  her  able  general  Paskievich  captured 
the  important  city  of  Tabriz,  and  boasted  that  ‘  he  only 
‘  awaited  the  commands  of  the  Emperor  to  annihilate  the 
‘  kingdom  of  Persia  and  to  render  her  a  province  of  the 
‘  Russian  Empire.’  The  Government  of  the  Czar  did  not 
sanction  so  heavy  a  task,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Turkomanchai, 
which  concluded  the  war  in  1828,  it  merely  obtained  Erivan 
and  Nakhchivan,  or,  in  other  words,  brought  down  its 
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frontier  to  the  Aras.  From  that  day  to  the  present  there 
has  been  no  contest  between  Eussia  and  Persia,  but  without 
appealing  to  arms  Eussia  filched  from  her  weak  neighbour 
Ashurada  in  1838,  Krasnovodsk  and  Chikishliar  in  1869-71, 
and  the  Attock  of  Khorasan  in  1881,  to  say  nothing  of 
Sarakhs  in  1884.  The  friendship  of  Eussia,  therefoi’e,  has 
not  been  less  injurious  to  Persia  than  her  enmity,  and  we 
have  to  remember  that,  in  addition  to  these  direct  losses, 
Persia  was  led  into  two  Avars  with  England  in  1838  and 
1856  about  Herat  by  pernicious  advice  from  the  Eussian 
ministers  at  her  Court. 

Formerly  Eussia  terrorised  the  Persian  Court  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  cross  the  Aras  and  annex  the  fertile  province  of 
Azerbaijan ;  but,  although  it  Avould  be  a  mistake  to  say  that 
this  menace  has  been  withdrawn,  the  more  immediate  threat 
now  held  over  the  Shah’s  head  is  based  on  the  new  position 
which  Eussia  has  acquired  in  the  Transcaspian  region  along 
the  whole  of  the  northern  border  of  the  great  province  of 
Khorasan.  Here  at  more  than  one  point  Persian  rights 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  dispelled,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  Eussian  authorities  have  been  carried 
out  with  the  obvious,  if  not  avoAved,  intention  of  invading 
Khorasan  from  several  directions  Avhenever  such  a  step  may 
be  deemed  necessary.  It  has  been  stated  Avith  more  or  less 
authority  for  some  years,  and  Mr.  Curzon  evidently  believes 
in  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  a  secret  treaty  or  conven¬ 
tion  has  been  signed  between  Eussia  and  Persia,  giving  the 
former  full  poAver  to  enter  Khorasan  and  occupy  Meshed 
whenever  she  may  deem  it  necessary  so  to  do ;  and  with  this 
fact  established,  the  significance  of  the  fcAv  lines  in  which 
he  describes  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  Khorasan  frontier 
becomes  plain.  He  says  : — 

‘  Along  the  entire  circumference  of  Khorasan,  from  north-Avest  to 
south-east,  occur  <a  succession  of  points  at  Avliich  Ifussian  interference, 
influence,  or  intrigue  is  being  actively  pushed  forward,  and  so  the 
Muscovite  toils  arc  steadily  and  surely  being  wound  round  the  body 
of  the  intended  victim.  Asfrabad,  Bajnurd,  Kuchan,  Kelat,  Sarakhs, 
Kbaf,  and  Seistan  are  the  several  scenes  of  operation,  and  may  eventu¬ 
ally  supply  the  requisite  doorAvays  of  entry.  A  glance  at  the  map  and 
at  the  Transcaspian  position  of  Kussia,  coterminous  for  300  miles  with 
the  northern  border  of  Khorasan,  Avill  shoAv  hoAV  a  situation,  Avhich  the 
vicinity  of  a  strong  poAver  in  possession  of  the  mountains  might  have 
rendered  extremely  critical,  has,  in  the  face  of  a  neighbour  as  weak 
and  pliant  as  Persia,  been  converted  by  Russia  into  an  overAvhelming 
advantage.  It  is  scarcely  possible  indeed  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
which  the  Transcaspian  conquests  of  Russia  and  her  subsequent  con- 
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Ktruction  of  a  railway  across  the  desert  immediately  outside  and  below 
the  Persian  frontier  have  had  upon  the  political  destinies  of  her 
neighbours.’ 

The  most  important  change  in  the  political  fortunes  of 
Persia  as  controlled  by  the  ambitious  designs  of  Eussia  is 
that  the  province  of  the  Shah  now  most  directly  threatened 
is  not  remote  Azerbaijan,  but  that  province  of  Khorasan 
which  is  not  merely  the  nearest  to  India,  but  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  region  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus.  The 
2diilosophy  and  indifference  which  were  commended  while 
the  Shah  was  losing  districts  and  provinces  on  either  side 
of  the  Aras  become  somewhat  strained  and  out  of  place  when 
we  find  that  Meshed  is  in  greater  danger  than  Tabriz,  and 
that  the  scheme  is  cut  and  dried  to  bring  the  Cossack  with¬ 
out  resistance  from  Askabad  and  Sarakhs  to  the  outjjosts  of 
Herat  and  the  heart  of  Seistan.  Mr.  Curzon  expresses  the 
confident  opinion,  and  advances  abundant  reasons  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  it,  that  neither  the  Kurds  of  the  borderland  nor 
the  Persians  themselves  woidd  make  any  attempt  to  defend 
Meshed.  The  chief  of  Kuchan,  it  is  true,  declared  in  very 
positive  terms  that  the  people  would  gather  together  and 
fight  for  Meshed ;  but  the  value  of  his  testimony  was  much 
diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  established  cordial 
relations  with  the  Eussians,  and  that  he  had  declared  his 
great  regard  for  them  and  his  belief  in  their  power.  Those 
who  trust  to  Amir  Husein  Khan  and  his  Kurd  neighbours 
for  the  defence  of  Meshed  will  have  cause  to  declare 

hi on  tali  auxilio  ncc  dofensoribus  iatis 

'I'cmpus  eget. 

The  first  stej)  taken  by  the  Eussian  authorities  towards 
simplifying  a  forward  movement  to  Meshed  Avas  in  1888, 
when,  as  a  re2)ly  to  the  opening  of  the  Karun,  which  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  concession  to  England,  they  insisted 
on  the  Shah  completing  Avithout  further  delay  his  portion 
of  the  road  from  Askabad  to  Kuchan.  In  the  following 
year  this  work  was  entrusted  to  the  Head  of  the  Merchants’ 
Guild  at  Meshed,  and  it  has  been  duly  completed.  A  road 
which,  if  not  absolutely  jAerfect,  is  jAracticable  for  artillery 
has  thus  been  constx’ucted  across  the  mountain  barrier 
separating  the  Eussian  and  Persian  territories,  and  from 
Kuchan  to  Meshed  by  the  Keshef  Eud  valley  there  never  has 
existed  any  obstacle  to  the  jArogress  of  an  army.  While 
this  road  both  facilitates  military  operations  and  serves 
Eussia’s  commercial  interests  by  bringing  Eussians  and 
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Persians  more  closely  together,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Eussia  has  abandoned  whatever  intention  she  may  have  had 
of  laying  down  a  railway  from  Askabad  to  Meshed,  and  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  connecting  the  capital  of  Khorasan 
with  her  railway  system,  it  will  be  effected  from  the  side  of 
Sarakhs  and  the  Ueri  End.  At  the  same  time  that  Eussia 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Persian  Government  to 
complete  the  Kuchan  road  she  insisted  on  the  Shah  allowing 
a  Eussian  Consul,  M.  Vlassof,  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Meshed,  and  by  a  somewhat  lavish  expenditure  she  has  done 
everything  in  her  power  to  make  this  agency  as  imposing 
as  possible.  The  Eussian  consulate  is  a  large  and  spacious 
building  in  the  best  quarter  of  the  town,  M.  Vlassof  is 
always  attended  by  a  military  escort  in  his  rides  through 
the  streets,  and  Mr.  Curzon  very  reasonably  augurs  that  ‘  a 
‘  vigorous  Eussian  representative  at  Meshed  is  a  visible 
‘  symbol  of  the  great  Power  whose  movements  and  inten- 
‘  tions  form  the  subject  of  conversation  in  every  Oriental 
‘  bazaar,  and  whose  ever-swelling  shadow  witnessed  with  a 
‘  sort  of  paralysed  quiescence  by  the  native  peoples  looms 
‘  like  a  thundercloud  over  the  land.’ 

How  well  these  advances  in  the  dh*ection  of  the  Afghan 
frontier  have  answered  their  purpose  can  be  gathered  from  the 
statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Curzon  as  to  the  preponderating 
and  increasing  hold  of  Eussia  on  the  trade  [of  Khorasan. 
Although  English  merchants  founded  that  trade  and  were 
long  thought  to  possess  an  undisputable  monopoly  of  it,  the 
bazaars  and  shops  now  reveal  a  striking  preponderance  of 
Eussian  goods,  and  if  the  only  statistics  available  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  English  merchandise  may  make  up  in 
value  what  it  lacks  in  quantity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
evidence  of  the  eyes  is  the  more  trustworthy.  Indeed,  the 
only  explanation  of  our  having  been  able  to  hold  our  ground 
to  any  extent,  considering  the  advantage  Eussia  derives  from 
her  proximity  by  means  of  the  Transcaspian  railway  and 
the  Kuchan  route,  is  that  many  of  our  manufactures  still 
show  superior  quality,  and  that  we  supply  some  articles  in 
general  demand  which  Eussia  cannot.  Mr.  Curzon  explains 
another  disadvantage  under  which  British  goods  labour  as 
compared  with  Eussian.  The  import  duty  for  both  into 
Persia  is  nominally  the  same — five  per  cent. — and  the 
Eussians  pay  no  more  as  they  enter  Khorasan  at  once.  But 
it  is  different  with  English  goods,  which  enter  Persia  by 
way  either  of  Tabriz  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then,  after 
paying  the  import  duty,  are  subjected  to  a  further  tax  to  the 
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authorities  of  the  province  of  per  cent.,  or  even  more. 
Thus  handicapped,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  steadily  setting  in  favour  of  Russia.  It 
is,  however,  when  we  turn  to  the  export  trade  of  Khorasan 
that  we  find  the  most  striking  results  and  figures  in  favour 
of  Russia.  If  Russia  is  favoured  by  the  incidence  of  the 
import  duty  in  Khorasan,  she  extends  a  quite  exceptional 
favour  in  return  by  admitting  all  Persian  goods  at  2^  per 
cent.,  those  in  transit  to  Europe  free  of  duty,  and  a 
differential  preference  for  cotton  of  10  per  cent,  if  sent  by 
the  Transcaspian  railway,  as  compared  with  that  sent  by 
the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea.  In  three  years  the  exports  have 
nearly  doubled,  while  those  from  Khorasan  to  India  are  only 
one-third  of  the  total,  and  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
opium.  The  trade  with  Afghanistan  is  also  of  merely 
nominal  amount,  and  shows  no  signs  of  developement. 

Mr.  Curzon  does  not  take  an  excessively  pessimistic  view 
of  the  prospects  of  British  trade  in  Khorasan.  He  believes 
that  its  present  position  might  be  retained  and  even 
developed,  and  he  specifies  five  precautionary  measures  as 
within  the  range  of  practicability  which  would  conduce  to 
this  result.  These  suggestions  are  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
sular  agents  in  Western  Persia,  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  from  the  Gulf,  the  extension  of  communications  with 
Beluchistan  and  India,  the  exercise  of  pressure  on  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  to  pursue  a  more  enlightened  fiscal  policy, 
and  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  Beluchistan  to 
Seistan.  Of  these  five  suggestions,  in  support  of  all  of 
which  much  might  bo  said,  the  last  is  the  most  important 
and  we  believe  the  most  likely  to  be  encouraged  and  carried 
out ;  but  it  w'ill  be  more  convenient  to  consider  this  scheme 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  very  important  influence  the 
future  of  Seistan  may  exercise  on  the  whole  Anglo-Russian 
question.  Russia  has  thoroughly  accepted  and  embivaced 
one  of  the  oldest  tenets  of  the  colonising  policy  of  the 
English  people.  She  believes  that  the  tnader  must  precede 
the  soldier.  Hence  her  appointment  of  a  consul  at  Meshed ; 
hence  her  insistence  on  the  improvement  of  trade  routes; 
hence  her  anxiety  to  facilitate  commerce  on  the  Persian 
border.  The  statistics  show  that  this  trade  of  Khorasan 
which  is  put  forward  so  prominently  is  of  very  modest 
dimensions,  and  that  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  worth  in  itself 
the  effort  Russia  makes  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  it.  But 
Mr.  Curzon  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  trade  of 
Khorasan  as  the  stepping-stone  to  the  possession  of  that 
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1  province  is  very  well  worth  striving  for,  and  that  nothing 

[  short  of  this  is  the  object  Eussia  has  in  view. 

'  The  value  of  Khorasan,  its  paramount  importance  in 

Central  Asia,  is  not  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Curzon.  lie  is 
only  the  latest  writer  and  observer  to  bear  testimony  to  a 
fact  that  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  history. 
The  possessor  of  Khorasan  is  in  a  position  to  command  from 
the  Caspiair  to  the  Hehnund.  It  is  the  most  fertile,  the 
best  watered,  and  the  most  temperate  region  in  Central 
Asia,  and  from  an  early  period  it  has  been  given  the  name 
of  the  granary  or  garden  of  the  Avorld.  Attractive  in  itself, 
its  attractions  are  heightened  in  the  eyes  of  Eussia  by  its 
contrast  to  her  present  Central  Asian  possessions,  which  are 
barren  wildernesses  with  few  oases.  Mr.  Curzon  compares 
her  to  a  man  camping  in  a  desolate  and  stony  field,  divided 
only  by  a  thick  hedge  from  a  spacious  pasture,  where  he  sees 
food  for  himself,  fodder  for  his  beasts,  comfort  and  repose 
for  both,  and,  like  everybody  else  who  has  thought  on  the 
subject,  he  considers  the  temptation  will  prove  in  the  end 
irresistible.  Mr.  Curzon  very  accurately  describes  Khorasan 
as  ‘  a  country  which,  in  the  plains  and  hollows  that  separate 
‘  its  manifold  ridges,  conceals  an  abundance  of  wealth  in 
^  ‘  fruit,  in  minerals,  in  produce  of  every  kind ;  above  all,  in 

‘  grain  ’ :  and  he  says  that  the  Eussians  would  find  here 
‘  supplies  that  might  feed  mighty  armies,  mountain  fast- 
‘  nesses  invulnerable  to  attack,  a  docile  population,  a  resting 
‘  place  where  new  plans  of  actions  could  be  formed,  and  a 
‘  base  whence  they  could  be  set  in  motion  in  the  future.’  It 
is  as  the  only  possible  p  ted  d  terre  against  India  that  Khora¬ 
san  derives  its  main  importance,  and  can  claim  special  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  every  Englishman  solicitous  as  to 
our  position  in  the  East. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  the 
wildest  surmise  showing  that  Eussia  has  any  direct  design 
upon  Khorasan.  No  one  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  in  face  of 
Eussia’s  broken  pledges  about  Samarcand,  Khiva,  and  Merv, 
that  because  she  at  present  repudiates  such  an  intention, 
the  annexation  of  Khorasan  by  Eussia  is  one  of  those  things 
that  can  never  happen.  But  does  she  repudiate  such  an 
1  intention  ?  There  is  no  record  of  any  such  pledge,  and  the 

f  elaborate  and  officially  accepted  scheme  for  the  invasion  of 

India,  drawn  up  by  General  Kuropatkine,  takes  as  its  pre¬ 
liminary  assumption  that  Khorasan  has  been  annexed,  that 
Meshed  holds  a  Eussian  garrison,  and  that  a  large  force  has 
I  been  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Heri  Eud.  There  is 
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no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Curzon  is  very  near  the  truth 
when  he  asserts  that  the  secret  treaty  which  the  Shah  was 
compelled  to  sign  six  or  seven  years  ago  provides,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  military  occupation  of  Khorasan  by 
Russia.  Nor  are  Russia’s  motives  in  wishing  to  detach  this 
province  from  Persia  obscure,  or  based  on  trifles.  At  the 
2)resent  time  Russia  finds  herself  checked  by  the  Afghan 
frontier,  which  she  assisted  in  creating  from  Persia  to  the 
Pamir.  Her  recent  activity  on  the  Pamir,  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  affords  a  very  good  indication  as  to 
what  her  schemes  are  at  the  other  extremity  of  Afghanistan, 
where  she  sees  a  way  of  evading  the  responsibilities  she  has 
contracted  towards  this  country.  Mr.  Curzon  says,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  evei’y  person  who  has  writteir  with  any  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  Afghan  frontier  question,  that  the 
violation  of  the  artificial  line  laid  down  by  Sir  West  Ridge¬ 
way  and  his  Russian  colleagues  could  only  be  done  ‘  at  the 
‘  risk,  nay  with  the  certainty,  of  war  with  Great  Britain.’ 
Russia  has  no  wish  to  provoke  a  war  with  this  country  in 
Asia,  so  long  as  her  advanced  jiosts  are  separated  by  so 
great  a  distance  from  India  as  at  present;  and  while  Afghan¬ 
istan  remains  under  the  rule  of  an  Ameer  the  probability  is 
that  no  serious  violation  of  the  frontier  will  take  place.  But 
this  enforced  inaction  in  one  direction  must  suggest  and 
encourage  activity  in  other  quarters.  How  simple,  as  Mr. 
Curzon  says,  for  Russia  to  slij)  round  the  corner,  occupy  a 
Persian  province  which  has  a  conterminous  and  ill-defined 
frontier  with  Afghanistan  for  several  hundred  miles,  and 
tlius,  while  preserving  the  letter  of  her  engagement  to  this 
country,  which  ties  her  hands,  nullify  its  effect. 

The  more  carefully  the  facts  collected,  from  many  different 
sources,  in  these  volumes  are  considered,  the  more  evident 
will  it  ai>pear  that,  if  Persia  is  left  to  stand  alone,  Khorasan 
is  doomed  to  share,  before  many  years,  the  fate  of  the  Tur¬ 
coman  country  and  Merv ;  and  there  are  some  who  think 
that  the  too  tardy  efforts  we  have  made  to  regain  our  lost 
influence  at  Teheran  will  precipitate  Russia’s  action  and 
Persia’s  fall.  We  have  referred  to  the  five  propositions 
made  by  Mr.  Curzon,  with  the  view  to  strengthening  the 
position  of  Persia  in  Khorasan  as  against  Russia,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  anyone  else  could  have  named  five  more 
reasonable  or  more  jjractical  remedies  for  what  is  a  growing 
danger.  If  time  be  granted  us,  and  if  the  communications 
in  Eastern  Persia  can  be  improved  more  rapidly  than  now 
seems  possible,  we  do  not  doubt  that  our  consular  service 
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would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be  largely  increased, 
that  British  capital  would  find  several  fresh  outlets  in  the 
country,  and  that  some  postal  subsidies  might  be  bestowed 
as  a  reward  for  the  improvement  of  roads.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  opportunity  will  not  be  afforded 
us  of  coping  with  Eussia  in  Khorasan  in  a  fairly  contested 
struggle  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  activity.  The 
strenuous  and  sweeping  measures  taken  by  Eussia  to  nullify 
the  effect  of  the  Karun  concession  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Persian  Bank  are  an  indication  of  the  lengths  to  which 
she  would  go  if  she  thought  that  her  hold  on  Khorasan  was 
slipping  away.  Moreover,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Khorasan  has  not  the  same  attraction  for  us  that  it  has  for 
Eussia.  We  have  not  the  least  thought  or  intention  of 
annexing  it.  We  are  separated  from  it,  so  long  as  Afghan¬ 
istan  is  closed  to  us  and  iintraversed  by  railways,  by  great 
distances,  and  difficult  routes.  The  amount  of  our  trade 
there  is  small,  and,  unless  the  British  Government  takes 
unusual  ste])s  to  stimulate  it,  is  likely  to  dimiuish.  The  British 
Consul  at  Meshed — able  men  as  both  General  Maclean,  the 
late,  and  Mr.  Key  Elias,  the  present  occupant  of  the  post, 
are  known  to  be — has  not  been  able  to  exercise  any  potent 
influence  on  the  developement  of  commerce.  His  most 
useful  function  has  been  to  transmit  to  his  Government  the 
best  information  we  can  obtain  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
Central  Asia  and  Western  Afghanistan.  Mr.  Curzon  him¬ 
self  mentions  a  fact  which  furnishes  a  significant  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  work  and  inlluence  of  the  English  Consul-General 
at  Meshed.  He  states  that  those  Afghan  traders  who  come 
to  that  city,  ni  route  for  Turkestan,  receive  their  passports 
at  the  Eussian  Consulate,  although  Afghanistan  is  outside 
Eussia’s  infiuence,  and  nominally  dependent  in  its  foreign 
relations  on  the  Indian  Government. 

Of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  Khorasan  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  the  (luestion  for  immediate  consideration  is 
whether  we  ai'e  called  upon  in  our  own  interests  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  severance  of  that  province  from  the 
Shah’s  kingdom.  If  the  decision  be  affirmative,  something 
far  more  heroic  than  Mr.  Curzou’s  five  suggestions  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  first  place.  They  are  excellent  in  their  way,  but 
long  before  they  could  come  into  effect  the  danger  which 
they  aimed  at  averting  would  have  arrived,  and  Eussia’s 
schemes  in  Khoiasan  would  have  become  a  fait  accompli. 
The  only  measure  that  will  now  cause  Eussia  to  pull  up  in 
her  design  on  Khorasan  would  be  our  throw’ing  over  that 
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province  ilie  ccgis  of  Britisli  protection — by  notifying  the 
Eussian  Government  that  we  would  liold  it  responsible  for 
any  violation  of  Persian  territory.  If  proposals  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  trade,  the  developement  of  Persia,  and  the 
establishment  of  consuls  in  the  towns  of  Khorasan  are  to 
become  feasible,  they  must  be  preceded  by  a  notification  of 
the  serious  purport  we  have  named.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  no  expectation  that  any  English  Foreign  Minister  will 
venture  to  take  this  step ;  therefore  we  have  no  hope  that 
Khorasan  can  be  saved  from  a  Eussian  occupation,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Shah,  who  will  have  no  choice  left  but 
to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  his  most  powerful  and  nearest 
neighbour.  The  day  is  probably  not  very  distant  for  carrying 
out  this  project,  and  every  act  of  energy  on  the  part  of  our 
representatives  in  Persia,  short  of  an  ultimatum  to  Eussia, 
will  have  the  effect  of  hastening  it. 

If  the  conquest  of  Khorasa  n  were  to  follow  that  of  Merv,  its 
immediate  consequences  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  lethargic 
attention  in  all  Asiatic  mattei’s  of  the  English  people,  and 
to  compel  the  Government  of  India  to  take  measures  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  such  a  change  in  the  position  of 
affairs  in  Central  Asia.  For,  as  Mr.  Curzon  observes,  the 
Eussians  would  then  be  at  the  end  of  the  carriage  road 
which  leads  to  Herat,  Candahar,  and  India — a  road  which 
presents  no  physical  difficulties,  and  which  has  been  traversed 
by  large  armies  from  immemorial  antiquity.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Meshed  by  Eussia  would  carry  with  it  the  advance 
of  the  Cossack  outposts  to  Kariz,  whence  Herat  is  only 
100  miles  distant.  Still  more  serious,  it  would  bring  Eussia 
down  on  the  south  to  the  ])i’Ovince  of  Seistan,  with  its  vague 
and  undefined  proportions,  its  close  proximity  to  Belnchistan 
and  the  valley  of  the  Helmund,  and  its  command  of  the 
old  Scythian  route  to  Candahar,  which  has  been  used  by 
many  conquerors — among  others  by  the  Afghan  invaders  of 
I’ersia  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

The  decision  of  the  Khorasan  question  in  Eussia’s  favour 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
another,  of  which  the  world  has  heard  less  up  to  the  present, 
but  which  pi’omises  to  become  of  engrossing  interest  before 
very  long,  and  this  is  the  Seistan  question.  The  first 
mention  of  this  possibility  was  about  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  exploration  of  AVestern  Belnchistan  and  the  more  careful 
consideration  of  history  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
way  of  reaching  the  vicinity  of  India  without  coming  into 
contact  with  the  turbulent  tribes  of  Afghanistan.  The  march 
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of  the  escort  of  the  English  Commissioner  by  the  Nushki 
route  to  Herat  practically  proved  the  truth  of  this  fact,  and 
it  is  now  accepted  by  the  best  military  authorities  that  an 
advance  on  India  could  in  due  course  be  made  through 
Seistan  as  well  as  from  Afghan  Khorasan.  Let  us  at  this 
point  quote  what  Mr.  Curzon  says  on  this  subject :  — 

‘  Seistan  presents  to  Eussia  a  positive  and  a  negative  value  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  important.  Should  she  at  any 
time  find  it  politic  or  necessary  to  absorb  Khorasan,  the  possession  of 
Seistan  would  give  her  the  whole  and  not  the  northern  portion  only  of 
that  province.  It  would  further  establish  her  in  a  position  of  close 
and  almost  immediate  proximity  to  the  advanced  Indian  frontier  in 
Beluchistan.  At  present  there  intervenes  between  her  own  and  the 
Indian  border  five  hundred  miles  of  Afghan  territory,  which,  though 
presenting  not  the  slightest  jdiysical  obstacle  to  advance,  are  tenanted 
l)y  wild  tribes  much  attached  to  their  own  independence,  even  if  un¬ 
inspired  by  any  loyalty  to  their  sovereign.  In  other  words,  advance 
tlirough  Afghanistan  means  hard  fighting  with  Afghans  by  whomever 
it  is  undertaken.  Solemn  engagements  would  have  to  be  broken,  great 
forces  collected,  and  daily  risk  incuiTed  Avhile  such  an  adventure  was 
in  course  of  execution.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  Russian  force — 
desirous,  I  will  not  say  of  invading  llindusbin,  because  Ave  are  not  at 
present  called  upon  to  discuss  any  such  remote  possibility,  but  of 
acquiring  a  position  menacing  and  contiguous  to  Hindustan — take  up 
its  quarters  in  Seistan,  the  above-mentioned  perils  are  thereby  one 
and  all  avoided ;  no  Anglo-Russian  compact  is  violated,  no  savage 
Afghans  require  to  be  fought.  The  forward  frontier  of  Russia  Avould 
1)6  brought  over  three  hundred  miles  nearer  to  the  advanced  frontier 
of  India,  and  the  change  in  position  would  involve  a  proportionately 
gre.atcr  anxiety,  outlay,  and  peril  to  the  latter.  Russia  would  be 
unlikely  to  march  even  from  Seistan  against  Quetta,  but  she  would 
have  unlimited  ojAportunities  from  this  base  of  intriguing  Avith  trans¬ 
frontier  tribes  and  of  nibbling  at  Beluchistan.  lIoAv  far  her  position 
against  Afghanistan  AA'ould  bo  strengthened  is  also.self-eAudent,  Russia 
in  Ivhorasan  means  Russia  at  Herat ;  and  Eussia  in  Seistan  Avould 
mean  Russia  at  Sebzewar  and  Farrah  as  Avell,  the  two  most  important 
strategical  points  on  the  march  from  1  Icrat  to  Kandahar.  .  .  .  The 
negative  value  of  Seistan  to  Russia  is  the  inverse  aspect  of  its  positive 
value  to  Great  Britain.  In  other  Avords,  Russia  Avould  like  to  get  hold 
of  Seistan  herself  in  order  to  prevent  Seistan  from  being  got  hold  of  by 
Great  Britain,  and  because,  in  the  latter  event,  not  only  Avould  the 
ambitious  and  far-reaching  schemes  that  I  have  sketched  be  fru.strated, 
but  England  Avould  be  in  a  position  very  seriously  to  menace  the 
Asiatic  status  of  her  rival.  Let  me  explain.  I  have  already  indicated 
the  acute  commercial  Avarfare  that  is  now  being  waged  betAveen  Russian 
and  Anglo-Indian  merchandise  in  Khorasan;  I  have  shoAvn  that  the 
advantage  Avhich  she  derives,  and  Avill  continue  to  derive  in  increasing 
degree,  Irom  the  Transcaspian  Railway,  enables  Russia  to  flood  the 
markets  of  North-eastern  Persia  Avith  her  manufactures  and  to  undersell 
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her  solo  competitor — viz.  British  India — in  the  bazaars  of  Moshed  ; 
I  have  shown  that  a  critical  epoch  lias  been  reached  that  without  some 
lielp  in  the  shape  of  increased  facilities  of  transport,  or  shorter  and 
cheaper  trade  routes,  Anglo-Indian  commerce  must  in  the  long  run  be 
vanquished.  The  one  means  by  which  the  latter  could  compete  on 
nearly  even  terms  with  her  rival  would  be  by  adopting  her  rival’s 
tactics — by  pushing  forward  a  railway  on  the  south  to  match  the 
Transcaspian  Railway  on  the  north,  by  conveying  the  manufactures  of 
Bombay  as  arc  conveyed  the  manufactures  of  Moscow,  not  solely  on 
mule-back  and  camel-back  over  vast  distances  at  crushing  expense,  but 
by  the  potent  auxiliary  agency  of  steam.  Such  a  railway  .starting  from 
India  must  point,  as  its  first  objective,  to  Scistan.  The  commercial 
importance  of  such  a  line  will  not,  I  think,  be  denied  as  bringing  India 
into  closer  connection  with  the  bazaars  of  Khorasan.  Not  less  obvious, 
however,  would  be  the  strategical  advantage  as  enabling  England  to 
occupy  a  flanking  position  in  defence  of  that  Afghan  territory  which 
.she  has  undertaken  to  safeguard,  and  as  preventing  tho.se  developements 
of  the  Muscovite  earth-hunger  which  I  have  sketched,  and  which  might 
be  fraught  with  peril  to  the  harmonious  relations  between  the  two 
Empires.’ 

Ill  tliese  sentences  Mr.  Curzon  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  question,  and  suggests  a  perfectly  feasible 
remedy  for  the  mischief.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  if  an 
aggressive  move  on  the  part  of  Russia  in  Khorasan  found 
the  people  and  Government  of  this  country  unprepared  or 
unwilling  to  resent  it,  it  would  still  have  the  effect,  not 
merely  of  making  the  Indian  Government  take  some  counter¬ 
precautions,  but  of  compelling  us  to  watch  with  aroused  atten¬ 
tion  Russia’s  next  move,  whether  it  might  be  against  Herat  or 
Seistan.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  measure  of 
indifference,  or,  at  the  most,  protesting  acquiescence  ex¬ 
tended  to  so  many  acts  of  aggression  by  Russia  in  the  past 
on  the  part  of  the  people  and  Government  of  England  can 
be  indefinitely  repeated,  as  Russia  swallows  up  in  their  turn 
the  few  States  that  still  separate  her  from  India.  If  English 
opinion  were  not  aroused,  the  Government  of  India  would 
be  driven  to  active  measures  by  the  law  of  self-preservation. 
If  doubts  cannot  but  be  felt  as  to  our  taking  the  energetic 
steps  necessary  to  save  Khorasan  from  what  seems  to  be  its 
impending  fate,  we  do  not  hold  that  there  is  any  uncertainty 
as  to  what  would  be  done  to  limit  or  counteract  the  effect  of 
Russia’s  proceedings  in  that  quarter ;  and  of  all  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  from  time  to  time,  and  by  many  different  Avriters, 
there  is  not  one  that  has  more  to  be  said  in  its  favour  than 
Mr.  Curzon’s  projected  railway  to  the  Seistan  Lake  through 
territory  that  is  subject  to  British  authority  and  outside  the 
dominions  of  the  Ameer. 
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Tlie  construction  of  such  ii  railway  would  be  neither  diffi¬ 
cult  nor  costly  ;  and,  but  for  the  unfortunate  and  expensive 
break-down  of  the  Hurnai  railway,  which  has  necessitated 
the  making  of  a  permanent  line  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  at 
great  expense,  and  the  consequent  swallowing  up  of  all 
available  funds,  something  would  ere  this  have  been  done 
to  give  effect  to  a  scheme  that  has  found  increasing 
favour  with  the  highest  military  authorities  in  India  since 
it  was  first  mooted  seven  years  ago.  Our  present  trans¬ 
frontier  railway  has  been  completed  through  the  formidable 
Khojak  Pass  by  means  of  a  tunnel  to  the  border  of  the  very 
plain  on  which  Candahar  stands,  and  the  material  has  been 
collected  to  enable  the  rapid  extension  of  the  line  to  that 
city  whenever  such  a  step  becomes  necessary.  But  the  sus¬ 
picion  or  sinister  intentions  of  the  Ameer  have  prevented  the 
continuation  of  the  line  to  Candahar,  and  its  commercial 
value  has  thus  been  stunted.  It  was  not  expected  that 
the  Ameer’s  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  railways  into 
his  dominions  would  have  proved  so  inveterate,  and  there 
seems,  unfortunately,  less  chance  than  ever  of  his  adopting 
a  more  enlightened  policy,  and  welcoming  the  chief  motive 
force  of  civilisation  within  his  territory.  A  check  has  thus 
been  placed  on  the  extension  of  our  trans-frontier  railway 
by  the  opposition  of  our  friend  Abdurrahman  Khan,  whom 
we  have  subsidised  for  so  many  years,  and  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  his  changing  his  policy  on  this  subject.  The  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  to  be  faced  is,  are  we  going  to  wait  with  our 
hands  in  our  pockets  until  the  Ameer  condescends  to  say  he 
will  permit  us  to  lay  down  a  railway  in  his  State,  and  to 
allow  the  natural  expansion  of  the  trade  of  India  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  prejudices  of  the  Afghan  ruler  ?  It  is  a 
serious  and  a  pressing  question ;  yet  those  who  advocate 
compelling  the  Ameer  to  permit  the  railway  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  Candahar  are  in  a  minority,  and  it  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  felt  that  nothing  would  be  more  short-sighted  than  to 
force  railways  on  the  Afghan  people.  Only  the  clearest 
military  necessity  arising  from  the  death  or  defection  of  the 
present  Ameer  would  now  induce  us  to  la}'  down  a  line  to 
Candahar  in  face  of  Afghan  indifference  and  opposition. 
Our  policy  for  more  than  ten  years  has  aimed  at  allowing 
the  Afghans  to  see  for  themselves  that  we  have  no  hostile 
designs  on  their  independence,  and  also  the  advantages  that 
accrue  from  commerce.  The  policy  is  not  an  easy  one, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  carry  out,  and  events  may 
prove  too  strong  for  our  best  intentions;  but  at  least  the 
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effort  can,  and  will,  be  made  to  carry  out  a  scheme  for  the 
legitimate  and  necessary  expansion  of  the  trade  of  India 
without  hurting  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Afghans. 

Mr.  Curzon  very  truly  says  that  such  a  railway  starting 
from  India  must  point,  as  its  first  objective,  to  Seistan.  The 
existing  railway  in  the  Peshin  Valley  forms  the  first  link  of 
such  a  continuation,  and  whether  carried  along  the  northern 
side  of  the  Khoja  Amran  range  from  Chaman,  or  on  its 
southern  side  from  Quetta,  or  some  point  in  the  Peshin 
Valley,  it  could  be  constructed  without  touching  Afghan 
territory.  The  line  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  carried 
through  Nushki  and  Lora  to  Rudbar,  a  distance,  approxi¬ 
mately,  of  250  miles.  The  engineering  difticulties  are  in¬ 
considerable,  and  a  railway  could  be  rapidly  laid  down,  and 
with  little  cost.  For  little  more  than  a  million  the  first 
section  of  the  railway  to  Seistan  could  bo  made  without 
taking  the  Ameer  into  our  confidence,  and  without  making 
our  plans  dependent  on  Afghan  approbation.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Russia  has  made  her  Central  Asian  rail¬ 
way  Avith  far  fcAver  resources,  through  a  much  wilder  region, 
and  for  an  infinitely  greater  length,  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  we  should  have  remained  so  long  inactive  in  carrying 
out  the  only  scheme  for  tapping  the  trade  of  the  region 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus  that  was  subject  to  our  > 

undisputed  control.  How  and  when  the  line  should  bo  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  Rudbar  to  Seistan  is  a  matter  that  could  be 
decided  with  the  ampler  knowledge  Ave  should  possess  on 
reaching  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ilelmund;  but  neither 
the  engineering  difficulties  nor  the  distance  Avould  place  any 
great  obstacle  in  the  Avay  of  completing  the  second  section 
of  the  projected  raihvay  to  the  heart  of  Seistan.  Space 
compels  us  to  pass  over  the  mass  of  information  from  a 
variety  of  sources  Avhich  the  author  has  collected  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  condition  and  possibilities  of  de- 
velopement  of  Seistan,  but  on  them  the  opinion  may  be 
expressed,  Avith  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  it  only  needs 
a  system  of  skilful  irrigation  to  recover  its  ancient  pro-  • 

sperity.  I 

Even  if  the  Ameer  Avere  suddenly  induced  to  change  his 
attitude  toAvards  the  Government  of  India  in  commercial  ^ 

matters,  to  adopt  a  favourable  tariff,  and  to  admit  railways  r 

within  his  borders,  the  continuation  of  the  existing  railAvay  • 
from  Chaman  to  Candahar  Avould  not  destroy  the  reasons 
which  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  have  raihvay  communica¬ 
tion  with  south-eastern  Persia ;  but  under  that  altered  con- 
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dition  of  things  tho  preference  might  be  given  to  the  other 
route  suggested  for  the  Seistan  railway — viz.  from  Kurra- 
chee  through  Mekran  and  Panjgir.  Of  all  the  suggestions 
made  to  cope  with  Russia  in  Khorasan,  the  only  one  that 
can  be  recommended  without  any  qualification  or  reserve  is 
the  Seistan  railway  project,  in  either  of  its  forms.  It  would 
place  us  in  a  position  to  secure  Seistan  from  sharing  the 
same  fate  as  Khorasan,  and  it  would  enable  us  to  threaten 
the  flank  of  any  army  marching  from  Herat  in  an  easterly 
direction.  Lastly,  it  would  be  constructed  through  territory 
in  complete  dependence  on  us,  and  free  from  the  attack  of 
any  Afghan  tribes.  If  the  progress  of  Russia’s  designs  on 
Khorasan  were  hindered  by  any  unforeseen  event,  it  might 
even  place  us  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  us  to  assist  the 
Shah  in  preventing  their  realisation ;  but  if  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  direct  and  contingent  to  the  construction  of  this  line 
are  to  be  enjoyed,  it  is  obvious  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  taking  it  in  hand. 

If  Russia’s  schemes  of  aggression,  arising  out  of  the 
earth-hunger  with  which  Mr.  Curzon  formally  indicts  her, 
affect  English  interests  most  nearly  in  Khorasan  and 
Seistan,  they  are  also  calculated  to  threaten  the  Shah’s 
sovereignty  in  the  provinces  of  w'estern  Persia.  Azerbaijan, 
with  its  prosperous  centre  of  trade  in  Tabriz,  Ghilan  and 
Mazanderan,  with  their  line  of  the  Caspian  coast,  have  long 
been  objects  coveted  by  Russia.  Their  occupation  has  for 
half  a  century  been  held  in  terrorem  over  the  head  of  Persia, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  effected  with  ease  by 
Russia.  It  forms  part  of  Genei’al  Kuropatkine’s  accepted 
scheme  for  the  invasion  of  India,  and  the  only  chance  we 
have  of  competing  with  Russian  policy  is  from  the  growing 
perception  at  Teheran  that  its  realisation  must  mean  the 
annihilation  of  the  Shah’s  sovereign  position.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  of  those  provinces  would  precipitate  the  decision  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  question  quite  as  much  as  the  occupation  of 
Meshed  would  that  of  Herat  and  Seistan,  and  Mr.  Curzon 
deals  with  the  possibilities  arising  from  this  event  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  suggests  more  than  one  way  of  meeting 
them. 

Mr.  Curzon  advocates  our  maintaining  at  all  costs  a  para¬ 
mount  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Persia,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  fate  of  the  northern 
districts,  and  he  points  out  that  there  is  a  clearly  marked 
division  between  them.  He  believes  that  the  task  of  pre¬ 
serving  an  independent  Persian  authority  at  Isfahan  or  at 
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oue  of  the  other  cities  of  the  south  would  be  well  within  our 
compass,  and  would  not  impose  an  excessive  strain  on  our 
strength.  In  this  way  only  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
prevent  Russia  reaching  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  closing  that 
avenue  of  our  trade  as  efiPectually  as  she  has  done  that  of 
Central  Asia.  Mr.  Curzon  says  he  would  impeach  the 
British  Minister  who  was  guilty  of  acquiescing  in  the 
surrender  to  Russia  of  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  but, 
unless  a  vigorous  effort  is  made  to  prop  up  the  tottering 
authority  of  the  Shah,  it  is  clear  that  step  by  step  Russia 
will  acquire  positions  which  will  enable  her  to  make  certain 
of  such  a  prize.  It  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  Russia  has 
other  motives  for  wishing  to  absorb  Persia  besides  the 
desire  to  acquire  fresh  provinces.  Poor  as  the  State  now  is, 
Persia  has  great  possibilities  of  developement,  and  its 
mineral  wealth,  especially  in  the  districts  nearest  Russia, 
is  believed  to  be  very  considerable.  The  celebrated  treasures 
of  the  Shah  at  Teheran,  which  have  been  valued  at  a  sum 
between  15,000,000?.  and  50,000,000?.,  offer  a  different  and 
more  direct  kind  of  temptation  to  a  Russian  general.  Mr. 
Curzon’s  description  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Shah’s  treasury 
will  certainly  whet  the  appetite  of  the  Alikhanoffs  of  the 
Czar’s  army : — 

‘  Perhaps  the  objects  in  tiiis  bizarre  collection  that  most  attract  the 
stranger  are  the  infinity  of  gems  cut,  uncut,  or  set  in  every  variety  of 
fashion  seen  behind  the  glass  panels.  Here  are  the  enamelled  and 
bejewelled  arms  of  the  great  Sefavi  kings ;  here  the  swords  of  Timur, 
Shah  Ismail  and  Agha  Mohammed  Shah  ;  here  the  magnificent  Abbas 
coat  of  mail.  A  s(|uare  glass  case  contains  a  vast  heap  of  pearls,  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  into  which  one  can  plunge  the  hand  and  spill  them 
in  cascades  and  handfuls.  Upon  a  separate  stand  appears  the  globe  of 
jewels  which  was  constructed  out  of  his  loose  stones  by  the  reigning 
Shah  at  a  cost  (exclusive  of  the  gems  provided  by  himself)  of  320,000?., 
and  which  is  looked  U]X)n  as  the  arti.stic  ehef-(J!(jeuvre  of  his  reign.  Its 
alleged  value  with  the  stones  (75  lbs.  of  pure  gold  and  51,3G6 
gems  weighing  3,G5G'4  grammes)  is  947,000?.  ...  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  beneath  glass  cases,  are  a  number  of  royal  crowns  dating 
from  the  Sefavean  days  to  modern  times,  prominent  among  them  being 
the  mighty  headpiece,  pearl  bedecked,  and  with  flashing  jika  or 
aigrette  of  diamonds  in  front,  which  is  worn  by  the  king  at  No  liuz, 
and  was  so  familiar  an  object  upon  the  head  of  Path  Ali  Shah  as 
depicted  in  the  illustrations,  English  and  Persian,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  Here,  too,  is  a  serpent  tiara  manufactured  by  order  of  the 
present  Shah  in  Paris  .  .  .  The  three  finest  jewels  possessed  by  the 
Shah  are  said  to  be  a  huge  uncut  ruby,  once  the  property  of 
Aurungzebe,  which  shimmers  at  the  top  of  what  is  called  the  Kaianian 
crown ;  a  large  diamond,  set  in  a  ring,  which  was  sent  by  George  IV. 
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as  a  present  to  Fatli  Ali  Shall,  and  beyond  all  the  Daria-i-Nur,  or 
Sea  of  Light,  the  sister  diamond  to  the  Kuh-i-Nur,  or  Mountain  of 
Light,  which  is  the  property  of  the  British  Crown.  Both  jewels  are 
.said  to  have  descended  from  Timur  to  Mohammed  Shah,  the  puppet 
whom  Nadir  spared  at  Delhi.  .  .  .  The  treasures  here  displayed  do 
not  stand  alone,  but  are  supplemented  by  hoards  of  specie  and  bullion 
stored  in  the  vaults  below  which  the  lowest  estimate  values  at  three 
millions  sterling,  and  the  highest  I  will  not  say  at  what  figures.’ 

Ilaviri"  now  indicated  the  different  points  of  danger  from 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia,  and  having  referred  to  the 
policy  which  Mr.  Curzon,  after  his  exhaustive  consideration 
of  the  question,  recommends,  it  becomes  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  second  branch  of  the  subject — viz.  Avhat  is  the 
stability  of  the  Persian  Covernmeiit  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  what  are  its  chances  of  maintaining  its  independent 
position  against  Russia  if  it  enjoyed  the  moral  support  of  the 
British  Government?  Speaking  generally  on  the  question  of 
the  progress  of  Persia,  Mr.  Curzon  formed  the  somewhat 
depressing  opinion  that  among  the  official  classes  there  was 
‘  the  existence  of  an  abstract  willingness  for  the  internal 
‘  developement  of  their  country,  but  a  total  absence  of 
‘  initiative  and  a  passive  acquiescence  in  the  status  quo.’ 
For  a  country  situated  as  Persia  is  no  state  of  things  could 
be  worse.  If  the  governing  classes  in  Persia  are  not  alive 
to  the  ginvity  of  their  position,  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
instituting  reforms  and  opening  their  country  to  trade  and 
civilising  influences,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there 
is  no  great  probability  of  their  country  long  maintaining  its 
independence.  The  position  in  Persia  is  one  that  calls 
essentially  for  vigour  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  official 
classes.  They  must  be  iip  and  doing  if  they  are  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  dangers  which  beset  them.  Nothing 
but  prompt  and  bold  action  can  save  them.  Yet  Mr. 
Curzon  does  not  record  the  words  of  a  single  official  who 
seems  to  have  perceived  this  fact,  and  he  says  that  generally 
they  acquiesce  in  the  status  quo !  Notwithstanding  these 
admissions,  Mr.  Curzon  is  inclined  to  take  a  somewhat  more 
optimistic  view  of  the  future  than  would  appear  to  be 
warranted  by  the  facts  he  cites,  and  he  bases  this  opinion 
on  the  series  of  reforms  instituted  from  time  to  time  during 
the  long  reign  of  the  present  Shah.  He  says  that 

‘  an  examination  of  these  reforms  ar  d  of  their  history  is  a  task  of 
alternate  congratulation  and  dismay.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  the 
imperious  and  irresistible  influence  of  the  West  and  of  what  we  term 
civilisation  successfully  beating  down  the  barriers  of  ancient  Oriental 
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prejudice.  On  the  other  hand,  and  side  by  side  with  the  welcome 
spectacle,  we  observe  superstition  resurgent,  reformatory  zeal  baffled, 
and  the  vis  inertia;  supreme.  We  know  not  whether  to  give  the  rein 
to  our  hopes  or  to  our  despair.’ 

This  is  both  true  and  discouraging.  Tlio  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  task  of  carrying  out  any  permanently  effi¬ 
cacious  reform  in  Persia  are  not  disguised  from  his  readers 
by  Mr.  Curzon,  and  a  perusal  of  the  following  passage  is  not 
calculated  to  make  xis  feel  sanguine  as  to  tlie  result  even 
while  it  is  impossible  to  disagree  with  the  views  therein 
expressed : — 

‘  Under  a  twofold  governing  system  such  as  that  of  which  I  have 
now  completed  the  description — namely,  an  administration  in  which 
every  actor  is  in  different  aspects  both  the  briber  and  the  bribed  ;  and 
a  judicial  procedure  without  either  a  law  ora  law  court — it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  confidence  in  the  Government  is  not  likely  to  e.xist, 
that  there  is  no  personiil  sense  of  duty  or  pride  of  honour,  no  mutual 
trust  or  co-operation  (except  in  the  service  of  ill  doing),  no  disgrace 
in  exposure,  no  credit  in  virtue,  above  all  no  national  spirit  or 
patriotism.  Those  philosophers  are  right  who  argue  that  moral  must 
precede  material  and  internal  exterior  reform  in  I’ersia.  It  is  useless 
to  graft  new  shoots  on  to  a  stem  whose  own  sap  is  exhausted  or 
poisoned.  We  may  give  Persia  roads  and  railways ;  we  may  work  her 
mines  and  ex])loit  her  resources  ;  we  may  drill  her  army  and  clothe  her 
artisan  ;  but  we  shall  not  have  brought  her  within  the  pale  of  civilised 
nations  until  we  have  got  at  the  core  of  the  people  and  given  a  new'  and 
a  radicjil  twist  to  the  national  character  and  instiUttions.  I  have  drawn 
this  picture  of  Persian  administration,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  in 
order  that  English  readers  may  xinderstand  the  system  w’ith  which 
reformers,  whether  foreigners  or  natives,  have  to  contend,  and  the  iron 
wall  of  resistance  built  up  by  all  the  most  selii.sh  instincts  in  human 
nature  that  is  opposed  to  progressive  ideas.  The  Shah  himself,  however 
genuine  his  desire  for  innovation,  is  to  some  extent  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  this  pernicious  system,  seeing  that  he  ow'es  to  it  his  private  fortune, 
Avhile  those  wdio  most  loudly  condemn  it  in  private  are  not  behind 
their  fellows  in  outwardly  bowing  their  heads  in  the  temple  of  Kimmon. 
In  every  rank  below  the  sovereign  the  initiative  is  utterly  wanting  to 
start  a  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  immemorial  custom  ;  and  if  a 
strong  man  like  the  present  king  can  only  tentatively  undertake  it, 
W’here  is  he  who  shall  preach  the  crusade  ?  ’ 

When  we  turn  to  cousidcr  what  may  bo  termed  tlie  bright 
side  of  the  picture  we  find  that  the  principal  facts  upon 
which  hope  for  an  improved  future  may  find  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  relate  to  the  personal  character  of  the  present  Shah 
and  to  the  probability  that  his  death  will  not  be  followed  by 
any  dispute  as  to  the  succession  or  any  serious  internal  dis¬ 
order.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  chapters  Mr. 
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Curzon  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  Shah,  the  Royal 
family,  and  his  Ministers.  The  personality  of  the  Shah  has 
become  familiar  to  Europeans,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  many  persons  who  have  any  idea  of  the 
policy  he  has  pursued  during  his  long  reign  of  forty-four 
years.  During  that  period  he  has  devoted  himself  with  re¬ 
markable  patience  and  persistence  to  the  task  of  asserting 
his  civil  power  as  sovereign,  and  of  freeing  it  from  the 
controlling  influence  or  restraint  of  the  clerical  order.  He 
has  subjected  all  church  property  to  lay  administration,  and, 
except  in  one  or  two  places,  like  Meshed,  it  is  believed  that 
the  mollahs  have  now  little  influence  over  the  masses  of 
their  countrymen,  although  the  tobacco  riots  last  year,  at 
Tabriz  and  Teheran,  would  show  that  there  are  occasions 
when  they  can  do  mischief.  He  is  absolutely  supreme  over 
the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  also  over  all  the  officials 
of  his  kingdom,  whom  he  can  promote  and  degrade  at  his 
own  unrestrained  will  or  whim,  as  he  is  the  sole  executive 
and  depositoiy  of  power.  He  commands  the  property  as 
well  as  the  persons  of  his  subjects ;  and,  in  short,  Shah  Nas- 
reddin  is  the  best  existing  specimen  of  a  moderate  despot. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  his  power  and  the  absence, 
2mactically  speaking,  of  all  restraint  on  his  prerogative,  the 
present  Shah  may  be  described  as  an  enlightened  prince, 
who  has  not  abused  his  jiosition.  Few  acts  of  tyranny,  into 
which  an  Oriental  prince  may  glide  naturally  and  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  have  stained  his  long  reign,  and  he  has  carefully 
developed  his  abilities  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  o^  his 
early  education  by  studious  training  in  his  later  years.  The 
genial  side  of  his  character  is  shown  by  his  fondness  for 
children  and  animals,  and  Mr.  Curzon  gives  several  anec¬ 
dotes  in  2)i’oof  of  his  att'ectionate  disj)osition.  As  a  ruler, 
he  devotes  himself  with  energy  to  the  work  of  government, 
which  is  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  constantly  consider¬ 
ing  reforms  intended  to  improve  either  the  social  or  the 
l)olitical  condition  of  his  subjects,  but  which  are  probably 
too  discursive  or  theoretical  to  have  any  i)ractical  result, 
and  Mr.  Curzon  says  that  the  ingeon-holes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bureaux  are  full  of  abortive  reforms  and  dead  fiascos. 
His  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Shah  disposes  of  his 
time  brings  out  very  graphically  the  energy  and  administra¬ 
tive  capacity  of  the  present  ruler  of  Pei-sia — ■ 

‘  lie  possesses  many  excellent  business  qualities,  and  betrays  a 
voracious  appetite  for  any  and  every  allair  of  State.  Rising  early  in 
the  morning,  he  devotes  the  forenoon  to  audience  with  his  Ministfers, 
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and  to  matters  of  state.  Tlie  smallest  detail  is  snbmitted  to  him,  and 
is  not  decided  except  xipon  his  authority.  His  Ministers  disavow  all 
initiative  and  tremble  at  any  executive  responsibility.  Imperious, 
diligent,  and  fairly  just,  the  Shah  is  in  his  own  person  the  sole 
arbiter  of  Persia’s  Ibrtunes.  All  policy  emanates  from  him.  lie  super¬ 
vises  every  department  with  a  curio'^ity  that  requires  to  be  constantly 
appeased,  and  his  attention,  both  to  ibreign  and  domestic  politics,  is 
constant  and  unremitting.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  he  is 
tl'.e  most  competent  m.an  in  the  country,  and  the  best  ruler  that  it  can 
produce.  Nor  will  anyone  deny  him  the  possession  of  p.atriotism  and 
of  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  ...  It  is  no  mean 
criterion  of  the  strength,  and  also  of  the  general  popularity  of  the 
Shah,  that  he  is  the  iirst  Persian  monarch  who  has  ventured  to  leave 
his  dominions  and  to  journey  in  foreign  and  infidel  lands,  not  as  a 
conqueror  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  as  a  friendly  visitor,  if  not  as  a 
volunteer  tourist.  .  .  .  The  immense  amount  of  money  spent  by  the 
Shah  in  the  purch.ase  of  furniture  and  curiosities  in  Europe  also 
excited  a  feeling  of  discontent,  and  his  second  tour  was  unquestionably 
unpopular  among  his  subjects.  That  he  was  .able  to  venture  upon  a 
third  is  a  proof  of  the  absolute  security  of  his  position,  but  it  is  also 
due  to  the  sentiment  which  he  has  taken  care  to  diffuse  among  his 
subjects  that  the  princes  of  Christendom  vie  Avith  each  other  in  anxiety 
to  entertain  so  great  a  potentate,  and  squabble  for  the  honour  of  his 
alliance.’ 

As  compared  with  his  predecessors,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rei"n  of  the  present  Shah  has  been  very  prosperous. 
His  revenue  has  increased,  the  stability  of  his  own  authority 
is  greater  than  it  Avas  wlien  he  ascended  the  throne  in 
1848,  and  a  plausible  case  might  even  be  made  out  for  the 
statement  that  Persia  is  safer  ag.ainst  liussian  aggression 
to-day  than  she  was  then.  She  is  safer  because,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  anne.xation  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  Avhich 
might  have  been  elfected  Avithout  attacting  much  notice  or 
oixposition  in  1848,  could  noAv  hardly  fail  to  become  an  inter¬ 
national  question,  so  much  greater  is  the  interest  taken 
by  the  outside  Avorld  in  Persian  matters.  If  the  personal 
character  and  long  experience  of  the  present  Shah  are  the 
principal  guarantees  for  a  satishictory  present  and  a  more 
hopeful  future,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extreme  cen¬ 
tralisation  of  all  executive  power  in  his  hands  is  a  material 
disadvantage,  and  hinders  the  progress  of  practical  reform. 
The  greatest  evil  arising  from  the  Shah  being  his  own 
executive  in  every  department  is  not  so  much  the  delay  in 
the  despatch  of  business  as  the  fetters  it  places  on  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  and  principal  cities,  who  might 
sometimes  be  disposed  to  institute  reforms  and  to  accord 
facilities  to  foreign  ti’aders  and  capitalists.  At  the  present 
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moment  they  will  do  nothing  for  fear  of  committing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign,  and  they  are  nltra- 
conservative  in  all  their  political  dealings  with  foreigners. 
This  feeling  was  specially  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Karun  concession,  the  value  of  which  was  much  diminished 
by  the  opposition  of  a  local  official.  The  root  of  the  mischief 
seems  to  lie  in  the  Persian  official  being  doubtful  as  to  how 
far  the  Shah  will  carry  out  any  scheme  of  reform  with  con¬ 
sistency,  and  without  repudiating  action  that  may  have 
received  his  sanction.  To  pose  as  a  greater  reformer  than 
the  Shah  would  at  the  present  time  be  dangerous  for  even 
the  most  influential  minister  or  governor,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
jn’ising  to  find  all  the  most  prominent  men  in  Persia  in 
favour  of  a  passive  attitude,  determined  not  to  commit 
themselves,  and  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to 
rescue  their  country  and  themselves  from  the  evils  which 
beset  them.  Notwithstanding  this  vis  inertia}  prevalent 
throughoivt  all  classes  of  the  official  world,  Mr.  Curzon  con¬ 
fidently  asserts  that  ‘  the  historian  contrasting  the  Persia  of 
‘  to-day  with  the  Persia  of  1848  will  record  an  advance, 
‘  small  as  measured  by  European  ideas,  but  by  no  means 
‘  contemptible  according  to  the  standards  of  the  East.’ 

When  Ml*.  Curzon  comes  to  describe  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Persian  Administration  his  observations  are 
not  more  encouraging  than  when  he  treats  them  en  masse. 
If  an  exception  must  be  made,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  Amin 
es  Sultan  or  Trusted  of  the  Sovereign,  who  holds  the  princi¬ 
pal  post  in  the  government,  and  who  may  be  considered  the 
prime  minister,  although  he  does  not  possess  the  title  of 
Sadr  Azein  or  Vizier.  Amin  es  Sultan,  to  judge  from  Mr. 
Curzon’s  description,  must  be  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
great  personal  energy,  and  of  an  enlightened  mind.  He  has 
also  the  very  considerable  advantage  of  being  young — thirty- 
five  at  the  present  time — while  most  of  his  rivals  are  old 
and  effete.  He  has  attained  his  present  position  without 
any  of  the  advantages  of  birth,  and  solely  by  his  own  merit 
and  dash,  and  notwithstanding  the  continuous  intrigue  and 
watchful  opposition  to  which  he  is  exposed  at  the  Persian 
Court  he  has  maintained  his  position  against  all  his  enemies 
for  several  years.  He  is  supposed  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
English  alliance,  but  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty 
of  the  real  opinions  and  convictions  of  any  Persian  Minister. 
Of  another  official,  Amin  ed  Dowlah,  whom  Mr.  Curzon 
terms  the  most  attrsictive  personality  he  encountered  in 
Persia,  it  is  written  that  ‘  his  tone  about  his  own  country 
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‘  was  that  of  a  true  lover  of  reform  whose  enthusiasms  Avere 
‘  dead  and  who  had  lost  all  hope  of  regeneration  in  his  time.’ 
The  same  feeling  is  evident  more  or  less  amongst  all  the 
officials,  and  mingled  with  their  dread  of  Russia  is  a  poignant 
regret  that  the  English  Government  has  not  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  their  country  in  the  past ;  foi’,  as  one  of 
them  very  truly  said :  ‘  If  England  had  spent  half  the  money 
‘  in  conciliating  the  friendship  of  Persia  that  she  has 
‘  squandered  in  alienating  that  of  Afghanistan,  she  would 
‘  have  gained  a  secure  and  invaluable  bulwark  for  her  Indian 
‘  Empire.’  Mr.  Curzon  closes  his  account  of  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  Persia  with  these  remarks  : — 

‘  There  is  no  deficiency  either  in  capacity  or  (i£  assurances  are  to  be 
believed)  in  Avill  to  prevent  tlie  initiation  of  a  policy  of  reform. 
Intrigue  however  is  rampant,  prejudices  are  powerful,  fanaticism  is  not 
extinct,  both  Shah  and  Ministers  are  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a 
system  which  is  characterised  by  many  ingrained  vices.’ 

On  one  point  oidy  does  Mr.  Curzon  give  an  unqualified 
satisfactory  vaticination  as  to  the  future.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  death  of  the  present  Shah  would  not  be  followed  by 
any  dynastic  trouble.  He  says  there  ‘  might  be  isolated 
‘  acts  of  lawlessness  or  violence,  but  I  do  not  credit  the  like- 
‘  lihood  of  any  general  insurrection  ;  I  foresee  no  warring 
‘  competition  for  the  throne,  and  I  believe  that  the  heir 
‘  apparent  would  succeed  without  firing  a  musket  or  shedding 
‘  a  drop  of  blood.’  This  view  must  be  pronounced  very 
satisfactory  and  encouraging ;  for,  if  well  based  and  borne 
out  by  the  event,  it  eliminates  one  of  the  gravest  dangers 
to  the  stability  of  the  Persian  kingdom.  Many  persons  cog¬ 
nisant  of  Persian  affairs  had  come  to  an  opposite  opinion, 
and  asserted  that  the  Shah’s  death  Avould  be  followed 
by  a  tussle  for  power  between  some  of  the  sons  of  Nasreddin. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Curzon’s  opinion  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  princes  becomes  of  special  value,  as  he  was 
brought  into  personal  contact  Avith  the  throe  principal 
of  them. 

Of  the  heir  apparent,  or  Vali  Ahd,  avIio,  as  the  eldest  son 
of  the  royal  wife,  is  his  father’s  recognised  successor,  Mr. 
Gurzon  gives  a  far  more  favourable  account  than  is  furnished 
by  any  other  Avriter.  This  prince  had  been  considered 
a  weak  creature,  Avithout  any  redeeming  characteristic 
except  that  external  polish  of  courteous  manner  in  Avhich 
Persian  gentlemen  ai’e  rarely  lacking;  but  Mr.  Curzon 
undertakes  his  vindication,  and  paints  him  in  much  more 
favoux’able  colours.  In  reply  to  his  detractors  he  says  ; — 
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‘  I  believe  (I  have  taken  steps  to  procure  the  best  information  on 
the  subject)  that  this  is  a  most  unfair  account  of  the  personality  of  the 
future  King  of  Persia.  So  far  from  being  either  an  idiot  or  an 
imbecile,  he  is  a  man  of  good  intelligence  and  considerable  instruction, 
being  well  read  in  liistory,  professing  an  interest  in  botany,  and  being 
withal  of  an  amiable  and  unassuming  disposition.  The  charge  of 
bigotry  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he  pays  marked 
respect  to  the  mullah.s,  and  that  he  is  believed  to  be  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  the  Sheikhi  sect,  which  may  be  described  as  a  fanatical 
agency.  Any  such  prepossession,  however,  which  probably  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  serious  orthodoxy  as  contrasted  with  the  free- 
tliinking  tendencies  of  his  elder  brother,  is  far  from  justifying  a  fear 
of  active  religious  persecution  in  the  future.  If  the  prince  is,  as 
alleged,  of  weak  character,  and  easily  led — although  such  a  lack  of  indi¬ 
viduality  is  denied  by  others — it  is  largely  owing  to  the  inexcusable 
position  of  subordination  in  which  he,  a  man  of  nearly  forty  years  of  age, 
the  second  personage  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  future  sovereign,  has  been 
placed  by  the  .short-sighted  apprehensions  of  his  father.  Though 
nominally  Governor-General  of  a  great  province,  he  has  hitherto  been 
allowed  no  more  voice  in  the  actual  administration  than  a  lacquoy  at 
his  table;  a  child  in  leading  strings  has  more  control  over  his  own 
movements  than  this  pseudo-ruler  has  had  over  his  subjects.  The 
allowance  given  to  him  by  the  Shah  has  been  variously  quoted  to  me 
as  40,000,  G0,000,  and  72,000  tomans,  tin'  lowest  estimate  being 
equivalent  to  11,400/.,  the  highest  to  20,500/.;  whichever  it  be,  it  is 
notoriously  inadequate  for  the  becoming  maintenance  of  royal  state,  a 
great  retinue,  and  a  large  harem  ;  and  the  prince  has  continually 
found  himself  in  the  ignominious  position  of  being  indebted  to  his  own 
prime  mini.ster  lor  the  means  of  defraying  his  c.xpenses.  Owing  to 
his  long  re.sidence  in  Azerbaijan,  and  to  the  close  proximity  of  that 
province  to  lius.sian  territory,  he  has  frequently  been  credited  with 
strong  liussophile  proclivitie.s.  There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
any  more  ground  for  this  than  for  the  other  damaging  insinuations 
against  his  character  ;  the  prince  seeing  so  little  of  any  Europeans  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  his  real  sympathies.  ...  In  appearance 
he  is  of  middle  stature,  and  of  handsome  but  careworn  cxpre.ssion.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  upon  his  succession  to  the  throne  this 
unknown  quantity  may  turn  out  .somewhat  of  a  surprise.  The  recent 
eclipse  of  his  elder  brother  has  added  to  his  prestige  and  chances,  which, 
approved  by  the  reigning  monarch,  recognised  by  foreign  powers,  and 
accepted  by  the  country,  may  now  be  looked  iqion,  humanly  speaking, 
as  absolutely  secure.’ 

This  reference  to  Lis  elder  brother  will  appropriately 
bring  on  the  scene  the  Prince  Zil  es  Sultan,  who,  after  the 
Shah,  is  the  best  known  Persian,  and  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  expected  to  impart  new  vigour  to  the  Kajar  dynasty, 
and  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  his  great-grandfather,  the  able 
Prince  Abbas  Mirza.  Mr.  Curzon  is  not  among  this  prince’s 
extreme  admirers,  some  of  whom  have  gone  to  undue 
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lengths  in  their  praise,  and  he  seeks  to  correct  tliis  exces¬ 
sive  and  erroneous  exaltation  of  one  who,  by  the  accepted 
rule  of  succession  in  Persia,  can  never  be  sovereign,  although 
he  is  the  Shah’s  eldest  son.  As  far  as  any  rule  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  fixed  in  a  country  where  the  whim  of  the  sovereign 
may  at  any  moment  decree  a  change,  the  succession  now 
passes  by  the  blood  royal  qualification,  and  with  close 
regard  to  the  rank  of  the  mother.  The  mother  of  the 
present  Vali  Ahd  was  a  princess,  whereas  the  mother  of  Zil 
es  Sultan  could  only  claim  a  plebeian  origin.  Yet,  as  far  as 
the  habit  and  experience  of  governing  go,  Zil  es  Sultan  has 
enjoyed  far  superior  opportunities  to  his  more  favoured 
brother.  While  the  latter  was  consigned  to  a  post  of  inac¬ 
tion  at  Tabriz,  where  any  excessive  energy  on  his  part 
might  bring  down  upon  him  the  suspicious  wrath  of  his 
father,  the  Zil  governed  a  great  part  of  Central  Persia 
with  almost  independent  sway,  and  there  is  no  dispute  that 
for  many  years  his  government  was  marked  by  great  vigour 
and  success. 

‘  Three  years  older  tlian  the  Crown  Prince,  having  been  Lorn  in 
ISnO,  he  is  yet  discjualified  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  by  reason 
of  his  plebeian  origin  on  the  maternal  side.  Though  not  destined  to 
lule  as  sovereign,  this  prince  has  from  youth  upwards  been  allowed  to 
ape  the  part  and  wield  the  functions  of  sovereignty  with  a  freedom 
that  could  not  fail  to  encourage  extravagant  pretensions,  and  that 
ultimately  led  to  his  downfall.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Isfahan,  and  afteiwvards  of  Shiraz.  As  the  years  passed 
by  he  grew  in  favour  and  authority.  Ilis  stern  and  .savage  rule, 
which  effectually  repressed  disorder  and  brigandage  in  the  province 
under  his  control,  and  the  punctuality  of  his  remittances  of  revenue 
to  Teheran,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  gratification  at 
Court.  Province  after  province  was  added  to  his  dominions  until 
Pars,  Isfahan,  Kurdistan,  I.uristan,  Arabistan,  and  Yezd  were  all 
subject  to  his  sway.  It  w.as  calculated  that  prior  to  his  fall  250,000 
square  miles,  or  two-fifths  of  the  whole  of  Persia,  were  beneath  his 
rule.  Simultaneously  he  collected  and  controlled  a  great  army  at 
Isfahan  for  which  he  adopted  Prussian  uniforms  and  plckelliaube 
helmets — a  dress  in  which  he  was  very  fond  of  being  photographed 
himself  in  full  general’s  uniform.  In  lS8(i  the  troops  under  his 
command  amounted  (I  give  the  actual,  not  the  nominal,  figures)  to 
24  regiments  of  infantry,  containing  15,800  men,  with  G,000  breech¬ 
loading  rifles,  10  batteries  of  artillery,  and  8  regiments  of  irregular 
cavalry,  or  a  total  of  nearly  21,000  men  and  7,000  horses.’ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  his  vigorous  and  successful  ad¬ 
ministration,  his  close  attention  to  military  reform,  and  his 
growing  power  in  a  part  of  Persia  removed  from  any  imme- 
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diate  danger  at  the  hands  of  Itussia,  should  have  attracted 
attention  to  him  personally,  and  created  a  belief  that  he 
was  destined,  not  only  to  be  his  father’s  successor,  but  the 
restorer  of  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  These  expectations, 
however,  received  a  rude  shock  four  years  ago,  when  during 
a  visit  to  Teheran  he  was  disgraced  and  summarily  stripped 
of  the  greater  portion  of  his  authority  and  army.  The 
secret  history  of  his  fall  may  never  be  known,  yet  the  patent 
facts  supply  a  sufficiently  plausible  explanation.  For  many 
years  the  successful  administration  of  this  prince  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  Shah  because  it  seemed  to  increase  the  stability 
of  his  government,  and  the  amount  of  his  revenue ;  but  the 
growth  of  the  Zil’s  army  to  dimensions  exceeding  those  of 
any  other  force  in  the  State,  and  the  excessive  and  mistaken 
adulation  of  some  of  his  European  admirers,  who  compared 
him  to  the  great  Abbas  Mirza,  and  proclaimed  him  as  the 
future  Shah,  changed  this  feeling  to  one  of  jealousy  and 
apprehension.  Whatever  other  shortcomings  Nasreddiu 
may  have  displayed,  he  has  never  shown  any  intention  of 
permitting  his  authority  to  be  diminished  by  the  undue 
growth  of  the  power  of  any  of  his  satraps,  whether  they 
were  his  sons  or  not,  and  in  his  relations  with  Zil  es  Sultan 
he  showed  equal  patience  and  firmness.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  long  before  the  blow  fell  in  1888,  the  Zil’s  humiliation 
had  been  decreed  in  the  Shah’s  own  mind,  and  he  only 
waited  until  that  prince  should  in  the  regular  course  of 
things  visit  Teheran.  For  some  reason  which  is  obscure, 
the  Shah  contented  himself  with  stripping  the  Zil  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  power,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  the 
governorship  of  Isfahan,  whei’e  he  now  resides.  For  a  time 
he  seems  to  have  been  crushed  by  his  misfortune  ;  but 
lately  he  has  devoted  himself  with  something  of  his  old 
energy  to  the  work  of  administration. 

Mr.  Curzon  had  an  interview  with  this  prince,  and  his 
graphic  description  of  a  man  who  may  yet  play  a  part  in 
Persian  history  deserves  careful  perusal.  If  there  seemed 
some  reason  ten  years  ago  to  think  that  the  Zil  might,  in 
a  period  of  change  and  trouble,  become  the  next  Shah,  there 
now  seems  as  much  for  supposing  that  such  a  coutingency 
is  impossible,  and  Mr.  Curzon  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
the  opinion  that  ‘  Avhatever  be  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
‘  Zil’s  future  career,  he  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
‘  petitor  for  the  throne,  or  as  a  formidable  factor  in  the 
‘political  future  of  Persia.’  Deprived  of  the  army  which 
he  organised,  with  an  attenuated  government,  although 
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Irak  and  Yezd  have  been  restored  to  liiin,  his  resoiirces  are 
not  equal  to  playing  a  foremost  part  in  shaping  tlie  desti¬ 
nies  of  his  country.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
has  any  special  hold  on  the  affections  of  any  class  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  by  the  treacherous  and  brutal  murder  of 
their  ilkhani,  in  1882,  he  certainly  alienated  what  might 
have  lu'oved  the  all  powerful  support  of  the  Bakhtiari 
tribes.  If  his  fortunes  are  ever  to  be  restored  to  their 
highest  point,  it  will  not  bo  by  moans  of  his  own  unaided 
resources,  or  his  influence  in  the  country,  but  because  some 
outside  power  may  find  in  him  a  convenient  instrument  for 
the  execution  of  its  policy.  In  this  sense  his  career  may  be 
far  still  from  its  close,  and  his  influence  as  a  factor  in 
Persian  politics  may  not  have  vanished  with  the  carefully 
organised  power  which  he  had  created  in  southern  Persia. 
As  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  his  real  sympathies  are 
with  England  or  with  Russia,  he  may  still  expect  to  coquet 
with  both  sides,  and  to  utilise  foreign  resources  to  advance 
his  own  ends.  But  in  the  meantime  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  he  would  acquiesce  in  tranquil  times  in  the  succession 
of  the  recognised  heir,  the  Vali  Ahd,  to  the  throne,  and 
that,  consequently,  there  would  be  no  dynastic  crisis  on  the 
death  of  the  present  ruler.  But  even  this  would  not  mean 
very  much,  as  Mr.  Curzon  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
‘  though  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  not  now  likely  to  be 
‘  disputed,  yet  it  will  place  in  power  a  personality  whose 
‘  character  is  still  an  enigma,  and  with  regard  to  whom  if 
‘  he  turns  out  a  feeble  ruler  no  one  can  be  astonished;  if  a 
‘  good  ruler  most  people  will  be  surprised.’ 

A  review  of  the  fixets  connected  with  the  reigning  family 
of  Persia,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  succession  on 
the  death  of  the  present  Shah,  justifies  the  encouraging 
conclusion  that  the  situation  will  not  be  complicated  by  any 
peril  under  this  head,  and  that  the  ti’anquillity  of  Persia  is 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  any  internal  disorder.  In 
short,  if  there  did  not  loom  upon  the  horizon  of  the  Shah’s 
kingdom  the  menace  of  Russian  aggression,  it  would  bo 
possible  to  predict  for  it  a  long  period  of  peace,  for  neither 
of  its  Mahomedan  neighbours— -Tui’key  and  Afghanistan — 
Avith  Avhom  it  is  on  terms  of  ambiguous  fincndship,  is 
likely  to  assume  the  offensive.  We  repeat  that  but  for 
Russia’s  indisputable  desire  to  appropriate  some  of  the 
northern  districts,  with  the  double  view  of  drawing  nearer 
to  Herat  on  the  one  side  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other, 
there  would  be  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  that  Persia 
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could  maintain  its  indepondent  status,  and  that,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  it  would  bo  well  worth  the  while  of  English  capi¬ 
talists  to  invest  their  money  in  enterprises  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  that  country.  But  the  designs  of  Russia,  which 
are  not  shrouded  in  darkness  or  uncertainty,  render  any 
such  step  highly  risky,  and  not  to  be  encouraged.  Even  if 
the  iuv'estors  did  not  lose  their  money,  an  extensive  outlay 
of  English  capital  might  have  the  effect  of  aggravating  the 
danger  to  India  from  a  Russian  occupation  of  northern 
Persia.  The  more  carefully  and  exhaustively  the  Persian 
question  is  considei’ed,  the  more  does  it  resolve  itself  into 
the  problem  of  how  Russia’s  open  designs  on  the  Shah’s 
dominions  are  to  be  checkmated. 

The  argument  has  been  used  that  any  intervention  on 
our  part  in  the  affairs  of  Persia  will  be  as  inexcusable  as 
such  a  step  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  those  who  look  upon 
the  question  from  this  point  of  view  are  not  to  be  silenced 
by  an  appeal  to  the  most  obvious  self-interest.  But  the 
more  philanthropical  the  argument  employed  against  active 
intervention  in  Persia,  the  greater  must  be  the  weight 
attacdied  to  any  considerations  bearing  on  the  matter  at 
issue  that  may  partake  more  of  a  philanthropic  than  a 
political  character.  Fortunately  such  considerations  are  not 
absent,  and  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  good  work  ah’eady 
done  by  us  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilisation  which 
gives  us  a  valid  claim  to  exercise  an  influence  in  Persian 
matters,  if  only  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  wreck  of 
what,  at  great  expense  and  by  no  ordinary  effort,  we  have 
accomplished.  If  Russia  is  Persia’s  neighbour  on  land,  we 
have  also  been,  practically  speaking,  her  neighbour  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  wherein  our  maritime  and  commercial 
supremacy  has  long  been  undisputed.  Whereas  Russia  has 
turned  her  proximity  to  account  for  sclfi.sh  purposes — 
annexing  province  after  province,  compelling  the  weak 
Government  of  Teheran  to  sign  treaties  ceding  others  in 
certain  eventualities,  and  excluding  Persian  ships  from  the 
Caspian  Sea,  wdiich  naturally  belongs  to  Persia  as  much  as 
to  Russia — our  neighbourhood  on  the  seaboard  has  been 
productive  of  positive  advantage  to  Persia,  and  it  has  been 
marked  indisputably  by  an  unselfish  spirit.  The  suppression 
of  the  piracy  which  used  to  bo  rife  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
with  which  the  Shah’s  officers  were  cpiite  impotent  to  deal, 
has  been  entirely  the  work  of  England.  As  Mr.  Curzon  very 
truly  says,  ‘the  pacification  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  past 
‘  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  are  the  exclusive  work 
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‘  of  this  country,  and  the  British  Epcsideiit  at  Bushire  is  to 
‘  this  hour  the  umpire  to  whom  all  parties  appeal,  and  who 
‘  has  by  treaties  been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  preserving 
‘  the  peace  of  the  waters.’ 

This  improvement  has  been  effected  Avithout  any  annexa¬ 
tion  of  territory  or  the  least  infraction  of  the  Shah’s  authority. 
Even  on  the  occasions  when  the  Persian  attacks  on  Herat 
have  led  us  to  make  a  counter-move  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
to  occupy  either  islands  in  the  Gulf  or  a  part  of  the  main¬ 
land,  we  have  always  evacuated  the  territory  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace,  and  when,  a  short  time  ago,  the  Shah  thought 
the  presence  of  a  small  Sepoy  guard  at  the  telegraph 
station  of  Jask  an  infraction  of  his  sovereignty,  it  was 
promptly  withdrawn  on  his  sentiments  becoming  known.  As 
the  bulk  of  our  trade  Avith  Persia  is  carried  on  by  Avay  of 
the  Gulf,  especially  since  Batoiim  and  Kars  passed  into 
Russian  hands,  our  interest  in  this  quarter  is  not  likely  to 
diminish,  Avhatever  may  be  the  political  destiny  of  Korthern 
Persia.  But,  notwithstanding  what  might  be  considered  our 
well-founded  claim  to  favourable  treatment  in  this  qiiarter 
at  the  hands  of  the  Shah’s  GoA^ernment,  we  have  received  no 
favours  similar  to  those  Russia  has  snatched  on  the  Khorasan 
frontier.  Even  Avitli  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  Karim 
River  to  the  commerce,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  the 
world,  Avhich  Avas  admittedly  a  triumph  of  English  patience 
and  diplomacy,  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Persian 
officials  have  been  directed  toAvards  minimising  its  practical 
value.  Mr.  Curzon  testifies  to  there  having  been  a  deliberate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  local  officials  to  boycott  the 
enterprise,  and  even  recently,  whatever  improvement  may 
be  noticeable  cannot  be  said  to  extend  to  the  policy  pursued 
Avith  regard  to  the  projected  canal  at  Ahwaz  on  the  road  to 
Shuster  and  Isfahan.  The  opei’ations  of  the  oft-decried 
Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  have  still  done  something  in  the 
brief  space  of  its  existence  to  break  down  the  barrier  placed 
in  the  Avay  of  progress  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Persian 
people  and  the  corruption  of  the  Persian  officials;  for  in 
Persia  everything  is  done,  as  Mr.  Curzon  explains,  by  means 
of  mudakhil  or  illicit  commission.  We  may  hope  that  the 
encouragement  of  mining  in  a  country  Avhich  seems  to  possess 
undoubted  mineral  Avealth  Avill  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  issue  of  paper  money  to  stimulate  enterprise,  not  among 
Europeans  in  Persia,  but  among  the  Persians  themselves. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  unfortunate  that,  so  far  as  our  knoAV- 
ledge  alloAVS  us  to  express  a  confident  oiiinion,  the  most 
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promising  mineral  deposits  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Shah’s  dominions.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  fact  that  Persia,  or  part  of  it,  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Czar,  should  not  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  English 
investor,  whose  rights  would,  no  doubt,  be  respected  by 
Eussia  should  she  come  into  possession,  and  on  whose 
assistance  she  might  even  be  disposed  to  count.  But  there 
is  much  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  argument,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  show  the  advisability  of  increasing  the 
value  of  provinces  which,  we  believe,  Eussia  may  shortly 
attempt  to  acquire  by  an  act  of  violence.  Mr.  Curzon 
favours  the  gradual  employment  of  English  capital  in  Persia, 
but  he,  too,  has  a  word  of  caution  to  uttei’,  which  can  be 
given  as  he  expresses  it : — 

‘  I  feel  compelled,  however,  to  end  with  u  word  of  caution.  Colossal 
schemes  i’or  the  switt  regeneration  of  Persia  are  not  in  my  judgment — 
though  herein  I  differ  from  some  other  authorities — to  be  thought  of, 
and  would  only  end  in  fiasco.  Magnificent  projects  for  overlaying  the 
country  with  a  network  of  railways  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west,  and  for  equipping  it  with  a  panoply  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  and  mills,  can  only  end  in  a  financial  disaster,  and  bring  dis¬ 
credit  upon  their  j)romoters.  I  lot- headed  concessions  for  making  or 
exporting  or  importing  every  article  under  the  sun,  from  telephones 
to  tobacco,  and  from  rose  water  to  roulette  tables,  contain  no  element 
of  durable  advantage,  and  are  seldom  devised  with  any  other  object 
than  to  put  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  originators  of  the  scheme. 
ISIoney  will  flow  more  smoothly,  and  industry  will  be  more  rapidly 
developed  by  following  the  recognised  channels.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  internal  communications.  Mule  tracks  will  in  many  cases 
require  to  precede  roads,  and  roads  to  precede  railroads.  Hundreds 
of  pounds  hiid  better  be  devoted  to  a  certain  benefit  here  than  thou¬ 
sands  sfcirted  upon  a  venture  there.  Persian  capital  must  he  interested 
in  Ihe  exploitation  of  Persian  resources,  for  a  monopoly  of  the  finances 
by  foreigners  excites  jealousy,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  usurpation. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  while  agitating  for  this  or  that  practical 
benefit,  that  the  foundations  of  the  system  which  shall  render  the 
comprehension  of  its  advantages  simple  and  their  appreciation  universal 
have  in  many  cases  yet  to  be  laid.  I  have  said  that  the  people  are 
shamefully  ill  educated.  I  have  shown  that  they  live  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  corruption.  Civilisation  will  not  be  popular  until  it  is  taught 
in  the  schools,  llespect  for  law,  regard  for  contract,  or  faith  in 
honesty  will  not  be  generated  until  the  institutions  by  which  they  can 
be  safeguarded  have  been  called  into  being.  This  will  be  a  work  of 
time,  but  in  due  time  it  will  come.  Remote  and  backward  and 
infirm  Persia  at  present  is,  but  for  all  its  remoteness,  backwardness, 
and  present  debility,  I  hope  I  have  shown  it  to  be  a  country  that 
should  excite  the  liveliest  sympathies  of  Englishmen,  with  whose 
Government  our  own  Government  should  be  upon  terms  of  intimate 
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alliance,  and  in  the  shaping  for  which  of  a  future  that  shall  not  be 
unworthy  of  its  splendid  j)ast  the  British  nation  have  it  in  their  power 
to  take  a  highly  honourable  lead.’ 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  prevalent  among  Persian 
officials  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  the  English  alliance, 
there  can  he  no  question  that  the  policy  of  Persia  for  eighty 
years  has  been  very  much  swayed  by  the  belief  that  it  was 
a  weak  reed  to  lean  on,  and  that  the  English  Government 
was  not  loyal  to  the  agreement  it  came  to  with  the  Shah  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  text  of  the  treaties 
signed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  the  other  English  envoys 
warranted  the  expectation  that  we  would  protect  the  Sliah 
against  all  assailants ;  but  when  war  broke  out  with  Russia 
ill  regard  to  Georgia  wo  hold  our  hands  and  looked  on,  while 
Persia  was  defeated  and  humiliated.  The  same  attitude 
was  observed  during  the  second  Russo-Persian  war,  with  the 
result  that  Persian  sympathy  was  completely  alienated  from 
us,  and  has  only  begun  to  revive  in  recent  years.  Even  at 
the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  Persian 
Government  feels  convinced  that  it  could  rely  at  all  hazards 
and  in  any  eventuality  on  the  support  of  this  country  ;  and, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  our  party  govern¬ 
ment,  it  would  bo  hard  to  declai’o  that  it  is  wrong.  The 
alliance  of  England  with  any  semi-civilised  State  has  always 
many  elements  of  Aveakness  as  contrasted  Avith  a  similar 
arrangement  Avhen  Russia  is  the  contracting  part}'.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  tender  but  somewhat  inconsistent  conscience 
of  our  countrymen  is  apt  to  be  shocked  by  the  acts  of  our 
ally ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Asiatic  potentate,  Avhose  inter¬ 
ests  are  pronounced  identical  Avith  ours,  is  not  seldom  sur¬ 
prised  and  disheartened  by  our  indifference  to  facts,  by  our 
placing  an  innocent  construction  on  acts  Avhich  are  marked 
by  perfidy  and  guile,  and  by  our  sometimes  ostentatiously 
turning  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter.  Our  attitude  toAvards 
Russia  in  Central  Asia  has  been  chai’actei’ised  by  nothing 
but  these  amiable,  and  unstatosmanlike  qualities.  We  have 
never  made  a  stand,  even  diplomatically,  against  Russia ;  and 
from  Peroffsky’s  Khivan  expedition  to  the  affair  of  Penjdeh 
the  Avritten  protests  of  England  and  the  promises  of  Russia 
have  not  led  the  representatives  of  the  Czar  one  hair’s 
breadth  from  their  purpose.  The  reasons  for  our  proceed¬ 
ings  may  have  been  excellent,  and  the  policy  pursued  may, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  have  been  the  best  and  the 
most  convenient ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered  calculated  to 
impress  obsei'A'ers  Avith  a  high  idea  of  our  firmness  of  pur- 
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pose  or  our  promptness  in  resenting  an  injury.  Obviously 
our  first  step  is  to  convince  the  Persians  that  our  aid  is 
worth  having,  and  that  it  may  be  relied  on.  We  can  only 
inspire  this  confidence  by  far  more  energetic  and  consistent 
action  in  our  relations  with  the  Persian  Government  than 
we  have  shoAvn  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  although  a  com¬ 
mencement  was  made  in  the  time  of  Sir  Drummond  Wolff, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  effort  has  not  been  properly 
sustained. 

While  we  seek  to  inspire  the  Shah  and  his  Government 
with  fresh  courage  and  hope,  we  should  also  lose  no  time  in 
improving  our  approaches  to  Persia  from  the  side  of  India, 
with  the  double  view  of  simplifying  the  task  of  assisting 
that  State,  or,  in  the  event  of  its  defection  or  conquest,  of 
taking  up  the  necessary  line  to  neutralise  its  effect,  and  to 
procure  for  us  the  voice  which  we  are  entitled  to  have  in 
the  decision  of  the  fate  of  Herat  and  Seistan.  The  hands 
of  our  executive  must  be  strengthened  by  any  increase  of 
interest  which  can  be  produced  among  the  British  public  in 
the  fate  of  Persia  by  well-directed  commercial  enterprises, 
and  by  such  works  of  description  and  elucidation  as  these 
noble  volumes  of  Mr.  Curzon’s.  A  large  measure  of  con¬ 
sideration  should  also  be  paid  to  the  difficult  position  into 
which  the  Shah  has  glided,  to  a  great  extent,  through  our 
own  indifference  to  the  most  obvious  interests.  We  cannot 
ask  him  to  play  a  more  heroic  part  than  we  are  willing  to 
perform  when  the  forfeit  to  be  paid  by  him  might  be  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom.  The  utmost  that  we  can  expect  is  that 
he  will  so  shape  his  policy  that  the  Russian  Government 
may  have  no  excuse  for  intei’fering  in  his  State,  and  that 
the  progress  of  events  elsewhere  may  be  such  as  to  cause 
Russia  to  hesitate  before  she  adds  a  Persian  question  to  an 
Afghan  imbroglio.  Thei’e  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Shah  may,  by  a  continuance  of  his  passive  resistance  and  his 
good-tempered  and  conciliatory  attitude,  succeed  in  staving 
oft’,  as  ho  has  done  in  the  past,  the  danger  reaching  an  acute 
point.  He  has  signed  secret  treaties  surrendering  portions 
of  his  territory,  he  has  always  given  way  when  Russian 
diplomatic  pressure  became  severe;  but,  after  all,  the  Persia 
he  rules  to-day  is  almost  identical  with  that  which  he  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father.  If  he  can  only  carry  on  the  same 
policy  for  a  little  time  longer,  the  changes  in  the  political 
chessboard  of  Western  Asia  may  be  such  as  will  enable  us 
to  afford  him  the  aid  of  which  he  may  stand  in  need. 

Of  the  value  to  the  Government  of  India  of  Persia  as  an 
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ally  there  can  be  no  question,  especially  if  Afghanistan  were 
to  become  useless  to  us  from  the  hostility  of  its  ruler,  or 
from  confusion  breaking  out  in  that  country  through  the 
death  or  weakness  of  the  Ameer.  Persia  is  so  situated  in 
the  direct  jxith  of  communication  between  Europe  and  India 
that  even  Russia  would  hesitate  to  send  forward  a  large 
army  without  having  first  made  sure  of  what  the  Shah  would 
do.  If  Russia  were  to  proceed  to  extremities  at  an  early 
date  the  Shah  would  have  no  resource  left  but  to  give  way, 
unless  he  took  the  improbable  course  of  throwing  himself 
on  the  protection  of  England,  and  retiring  to  Isfahan. 
Whether  we  succeed  or  fail  in  obtaining  the  alliance  of 
Persia,  its  value  is  equally  evident,  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  tliat  Ave  have  it  on  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  that  the  Persian  soldier  is  physically  the  best 
fighting  man  in  Central  Asia.  The  Power  that  directs  its 
policy  Avill  eventually  control  its  fighting  material,  and  it 
will  be  a  bad  day  for  us  if  we  disregard  these  facts,  in  the 
belief  that  an  unfriendly  Persia  can  always  be  brought  to  its 
senses,  as  formerly,  by  an  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Something  has  been  done  to  recover  our  lost  ground  in 
Persia,  to  arrest  the  slipping  away  of  our  influence  at 
Teheran,  and  to  lead  the  Persian  ruler  and  his  Ministers  to 
think  that,  after  all,  they  may  not  be  left  quite  so  much  at 
the  mercy  of  their  powerful  and  grasping  northern  neighbour 
as  they  had  thought.  But  much  more  remains  to  be  done, 
and  the  time  left  for  doing  it  is  nai’rowing.  If  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  not  altogether  lost,  it  will  be  largely  due  to  the 
impressive  labours  of  Mr.  Curzon,  and  to  the  convincing 
manner  in  which  he  has  armyed  the  facts  that  bear  upon  the 
situation.  It  is  clear  that  the  Central  Asian  question  is 
again  about  to  be  re-opened,  that  Ave  have  a  stirring  time 
before  us,  and  that  Avhatever  happens  elsewhere  in  Central 
Asia  something  must  be  done,  and  promptly,  to  secure  our 
position  in  Persia.  To  effect  this  is  not  beyond  our  poAver, 
nor  does  it  call  for  any  risky  adventure  in  the  first  place. 
Bold  and  consistent  action  Avithin  the  limits  of  our  autho¬ 
rity,  a  raihvay  for  the  legitimate  extension  of  the  trade  of 
India  through  Beluchistan  to  Seistan,  will  suffice  for  the 
present,  but  in  carrying  out  this  much  there  should  be  no 
delay. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Morelli's  Italian  Painters.  Critical  Studies  of 
their  Works.  By  Giovanni  Morelli  (Ivan  Lermoliefp). 
The  Borghese  and  Doria-Pamfli  Galleries  in  Rome.*  With 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  Henry  A.  Layard.  London  :  1892. 
2.  Descriptive  and  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Painters. 
By  Sir  Frederic  Burton,  Director.  London :  1889. 

Tt  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  criticism  of  the  art  of 
painting  and  the  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  old 
Italian  masters  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
present  century.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  re¬ 
sult  :  our  knowledge  of  the  works  themselves  has  increased 
with  greater  facilities  of  travel  and  research  ;  our  taste  has 
been  refined ;  and  in  art,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  criticism, 
we  have  learnt  to  distrust  the  authority  of  tradition. 
We  require  now  something  more  than  the  testimony  of  the 
unlearned  connoisseur  of  the  past  before  we  can  accept  as 
final  the  assignment  of  any  particular  work  to  any  particular 
hand.  As  in  science  so  in  art,  we  now  demand  of  our  guides 
knowledge  from  within  as  well  as  from  without,  and  whilst 
availing  ourselves  of  collateral  evidence  as  an  aid  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  our  opinion,  we  accept  nothing  as  final  but  the 
evidence  of  the  work  itself  as  interpreted  by  a  competent 
critic  who  has  been  able  closely  to  examine  it.  The  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  schools 
and  their  pupils  resulting  from  this  searching  method  of 
inquiry  has  brought  to  light  a  multitude  of  able  artists 
whose  works  can  now  be  identified,  although  their  very 
names,  except  in  the  pages  of  Vasari,  Lanzi,  and  Baldinucci, 
were  scarcely  known  some  fifty  years  ago.  Hence,  to  take 
but  one  or  two  typical  instances,  the  Bolognese  school  and 
the  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century — Guido  Reni  ;  the 
Caracci,  the  Poussins,  and  even  Domenichino  and  Guercino — 
have  lost  the  pre-eminence  they  so  long  enjoyed,  whilst  the 
attention  of  artist  and  art-critic  is  concentrated  on  the 
brilliant  galaxy  of  painters  Avho  flourished  between 
1450  and  1550,  the  golden  age  of  painting,  not  only  in  Italy 
but  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Now,  everyone  with  the  slightest 
claim  to  culture  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  Ghiberti,  the 
sculptor  in  whose  school  worked  the  leading  painters  of  the 
day,  Paolo  di  Dono,  who  first  understood  the  principles  of 
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perspective,  Piero  della  Francesca,  Masolino  da  Panicale, 
Masaccio,  Fra  Angelico,  Filippo  Lippi,  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
Botticelli,  Gliirlandajo,  Signorelli,  Verrocchio,  Squarcione, 
Mantegna,  Antonello  da  Messina,  the  Bellinis,  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  Carpaccio,  Marziale,  Basaiti,  and  other  imme¬ 
diate  forf'runners  of  the  mighty  masters,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Correggio,  who,  one  and 
all  inspired  with  the  same  love  of  beauty  and  imbued  with 
the  same  incomparable  gifts,  finally  raised  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  rank. 

]5ut  it  is  one  thing  to  have  an  historical  knowledge  of  art, 
quite  another  to  be  in  personal  rajyport  with  its  exponents. 
We  may  enter  a  picture  gallery  primed  to  the  finger-tips 
with  historical  loro,  our  art  education  already  advanced 
enough  to  have  abandoned  belief  in  the  pathetic  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  Giotto  and  Cimabue  ;  we  may  know  that  Ghirlan- 
dajo’s  real  name  was  Domenico  Bigordi,  and  that  he  was 
called  Gliirlandajo  because  of  his  master’s  skill  in  making 
garlands ;  that  Paolo  di  Dono  was  surnamed  Ucelli  on  account 
of  his  love  of  birds  ;  we  may  have  deplored  Raphael’s  early 
death  and  studied  the  grand  career  of  Michael  Angelo,  yet 
be  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  Perugino  and 
Raphael  or  that  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  and  Giorgione, 
Verrocchio  and  Solario.  And  although  to  a  ver}'^  great  ex¬ 
tent  it  is  true  that  the  art  critic  as  well  as  the  artist  is  born, 
not  made,  yet  the  help  of  the  experience  of  a  veteran  in 
criticism  is  of  infinite  value  to  the  student,  however  great 
the  acumen  with  which  nature  has  originally  endowed  him. 
To  whom,  then,  should  the  embryo  critic  turn  in  his  first 
introduction  to  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  past  ?  Surely 
to  some  member  of  the  new  school  of  criticism,  a  school  which, 
Avith  due  reverence  for  true  and  authenticated  tradition,  yet 
sifts  with  scientific  remorselessness  every  atom  of  evidence 
which  bears  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  Of  this  new  school 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  promoters,  or  we  might  almost  say 
creators,  is  without  doubt  Signor  Morelli,  the  writer  of 
the  book  before  us. 

Signor  Morelli  is  in  fact  the  father  of  what  must  be 
termed  the  analytical  or  scientific  criticism  of  the  arts  of 
design.  Disregarding  perhaps  a  little  too  much  that  in¬ 
tuitive  faculty  by  which  Ihe  elder  conoscenti  were  supposed 
to  trace  the  hand  of  a  master  and  assign  a  given  work  to 
its  real  author  or  authors,  and  attaching  small  importance 
to  collateral  literary  evidence,  Morelli’s  system  of  criticism 
is  based  on  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  picture  itself,  as 
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minute  as  that  of  a  naturalist  who  examines  an  insect  or  a 
plant.  To  him  the  smallest  peculiarities  of  form  and 
technic  aflPord  a  clue  as  significant  as  the  minutim  which 
distinguish  the  lowest  germs  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  or 
as  the  unconscious  idiosyncrasies  which  stamp  handwriting 
with  the  inalienable  personality  of  the  calligraphist.  He 
follows  these  indications  with  the  shill  of  an  anatomist,  with 
the  result  that  he  frequently  opposes  some  stubborn  fact  to 
reputations  based  on  less  demonstrative  evidence,  and,  alas ! 
fatal  to  the  authenticity  of  many  well-known  works  of  art, 
dispelling  many  a  cherished  illusion  and  forcing  us  to  own 
with  the  reason,  if  not  with  the  heart,  the  claims  of  men 
unendeared  to  us  by  early  associations. 

Sir  Henry  Layard,  who  has  prefixed  a  valuable  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  translation  of  this  volume,  thus  describes  what 
Morelli  terms  his  ‘  pidnciples  and  method  ’ : — 

‘  lie  has  himself  defined  them,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  in  an  imagi¬ 
nary  dialogue — his  favourite  mode  of  expressing  his  views — between 
the  Kussian  seeker  after  knoAvledge  and  an  aged  Tuscan  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  casually  makes  acquaintance  when  in  the  Florence  galleries. 
This  gentleman,  who,  as  an  “  amateur,”  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  art,  and  much  despises  professors  and  professional  art  critics, 
maintains  that,  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  authenticity  of  a  picture, 
to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  to  determine,  first,  the  school  of  painting 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  then  by  whom  painted,  it  is  not  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  collect  a  number  of  facts  concerning  the  life  of  the  presumed 
author,  to  discover  the  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  to  point 
out  the  mis-statements  of  Vasari  and  other  writers  with  respect  to 
him.  Ills  identification  and  the  genuineness  of  the  work  attributed  to 
him  depend  upon  scientific  analysis,  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  from  long  and  careful  study  of  his  manner  and  style,  and 
especially  of  his  delineation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body, 
or  what  Morelli  denominates  “his  treatment  of  form,  and  his  peculiar 
sense  of  colour,”  ’ 

Or  to  quote  Morelli’s  own  language  in  a  rcinaikable  pas¬ 
sage  : — 

‘  Even  long  years  of  practice  and  constant  study  do  not  always 
enable  a  man  to  distinguish  an  original  from  a  good  work  of  the 
school ;  striking  proofs  of  this  are  afforded  in  the  public  galleries  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  more  especially  of  Germany.  The  present  writer 
must,  however,  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  having  himself  understood 
the  tournure  de  I'esprit,  Vdme  of  any  great  Italian  painter.  Assuredly 
he  would  never  be  so  presumptuous,  for  often  enough  it  has  seemed  to 
him  as  though,  after  prolonged  years  of  study  of  the  Italian  masters,  he 
had  scarcely  conquered  the  first  principles  of  the  language  of  art. 

‘  On  one  point,  however,  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  longer  the 
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slightest  doubt  in  his  mind  that,  in  pursuing  such  studies,  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  through  the  medium  of  “  form  ”  that  we  must  penetrate  to  the 
spirit  in  order,  through  the  spirit,  to  win  our  way  back  to  a  truer 
knowledge  of  the  “  form  ”  itself.  Such  a  philosophical  precept  sounds 
like  a  truism,  and  may  therefore  appear  not  altogether  worthless  to 
the  modern  reading  public,  in  whose  eyes  such  things  find  favour  as  a 
rule.  For  myself,  however,  I  can  testify,  from  long  experience,  that 
its  practical  application  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  appears,  and, 
moreover,  costs  no  little  time  or  trouble.  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
form  in  a  picture  through  which  the  spirit  of  the  master — I’dme,  la 
tournure  <le  I’esprit — finds  expression  ?  Surely  not  the  force  and 
movement  of  the  human  frame  alone,  nor  the  expression,  type  of 
countenance,  colouring,  and  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  ?  These  are, 
undoubtedly,  important  parts  of  form,  but  do  not  constitute  the  whole 
form.  There  still  remain,  for  instance,  the  hand — one  of  the  most 
expressive  and  characteristic  parts  of  the  human  body — the  ear,  the 
landscape  background,  if  there  be  any,  and  the  chords,  or  the  so-called 
harmony  of  colour.  In  the  work  of  a  true  artist,  all  these  several 
parts  of  the  painting  are  characteristic  and  distinctive,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  importance,  for  only  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them 
is  it  possible  to  penetrate  to  I'lime,  la  tournure  de  I'esprit — to  the 
very  soul  of  the  master.  The  character  or  style  in  a  work  of  art 
originates  simultaneously  with  the  idea,  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  it 
is  the  artist’s  idea  which  gives  birth  to  the  form,  and  hence  determines 
the  character  or  style.’ 

After  dwelling  further  upon  this,  the  nucleus  of  his  theory 
of  art  criticism,  Morelli  gives  an  example  of  the  practical 
working  of  his  method  in  the  following  words : — 

‘  I  have  already  observed,’  he  says,  ‘  that,  after  the  head,  the  hand 
is  the  most  characteristic  and  expressive  i)ait  of  the  human  body,  how 
most  painters,  and  rightly  enough,  put  all  the  strength  of  their  art  into 
the  delineation  of  the  features,  which  they  endeavour  to  make  as 
striking  as  possible ;  and  pupils  for  this  part  of  their  work  often  appro¬ 
priated  ideas  from  their  masters.  This  is  rarely  the  case  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  hands  and  ears,  yet  they  also  have  a  different  form  in 
every  individual.  The  types  of  saints  ....  having  been  transmitted 
through  the  master’s  works  to  his  puj)ils  and  imitators,  every  inde¬ 
pendent  master  has  his  own  special  conception  and  treatment  of 
landscape,  and,  what  is  more,  of  the  form  of  the  hand  and  ear,  for 
every  painter  has,  so  to  speak,  a  type  of  hand  and  ear  peculiar  to 
himself.  .  .  .’ 

Here  the  text  is  illustrated  with  examples  of  eight  typical 
hands  which  Morelli  claims  to  be  respectively  characteristic 
of  the  work  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Filippino,  Pollajuolo, 
Bernardino  de’  Conti,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Cosimo  Tura,  Bra- 
mantino,  and  Botticelli.  This  quaint  and  interesting  exhi¬ 
bition  of  hands  is  succeeded  by  one  of  ears  ;  typical  examples 
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of  the  mode  of  treating  the  ear  by  Signorelli,  Mantegna,  and 
Bonifazio  being  shown  side  by  side  with  the  work  of  Fra 
Filippo,  Fillippino,  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  Botticelli.  After 
these  cursory  and  introductory  remarks,  our  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  examine  closely  the  hands  represented  in  the 
work  of  the  three  Florentine  painters,  Fra  Filippo,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  and  Filippino  Lippi,  calling  upon  us  to  note  that 
Fra  Filippo 

‘  practically  imitated  in  hia  hands  his  prototypes  Fra  Angelico 
and  Masaccio,  and  adhered  to  the  same  form  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Even  his  contemporaries,’  adds  Morelli,  ‘  as  Vasari  relates, 
Ibund  fault  with  this  hand,  and  its  form  is  certainly  not  beautiful, 
being  stumpy,  awkward,  and  badly  modelled.  Fra  Filippo’s  ear,  too, 
is  round  and  clumsy  in  form  and  usually  curved  inwards.’ 

Pregnant  with  suggestion  and  convincing  as  is  much  of 
this  exposition  of  the  scientific  method  of  criticism,  it 
would,  we  think,  be  misleading  to  overlook  the  force  of  the 
remark  that  ‘  it  is  the  artist’s  idea  which  gives  birth  to  the 
‘  form,  and  hence  determines  the  character  or  style.’  The 
stamp  of  his  own  individuality  is  combined  with  that  of  his 
subject,  and  he  who  gives  the  same  style  to  the  ear,  or 
eye,  or  nose,  or  hand,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  necessarily 
become,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term,  a  mannerist.  As  in 
landscape  painting,  so  in  figure  subjects,  and  in  portraiture 
it  is  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  which  the  true  artist  gives 
on  his  canvas ;  no  literal  transcript  of  a  scene,  however 
accurate — no  copy  of  a  face,  however  true — rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a  work  of  art  if  this  spirit  be  lacking;  and  could 
Morelli  prove  the  infallibility  of  his  scientific  method,  un¬ 
aided  by  collateral  evidence,  he  would  necessarily  at  tlie 
same  time  destroy  the  claim  of  the  men  he  wishes  to  serve 
to  being  artists  at  all.  But,  fortunately  for  him  and  for  his 
readers,  Morelli’s  innate  critical  faculties  were  not  cramped 
by  his  analytical  skill ;  and  he  is  himself  unaware  how 
much  of  his  own  power  was  from  within,  not  from  without. 
He  says  himself,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
work : — 

‘  It  has  been  aaserted  in  Germany  that  I  profess  to  recognise  a  painter 
and  to  estimate  his  work  solely  by  the  form  of  the  hand,  the  finger 
nails,  the  ear,  or  the  toes.  Whether  this  statement  is  due  to  malice  or 
to  ignorance  I  cannot  say.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  it  is 
incorrect.  What  I  maintain  is  that  the  forms — more  especially  those 
of  the  hand  and  the  ear — aid  us  in  distinguishing  the  works  of 
a  master  from  those  of  his  imitators,  and  control  the  judgement  which 
subjective  impressions  might  lead  us  to  produce.’ 
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And  in  proof,  after  quotin"  this  humble  statement  of  the 
great  critic’s  attitude,  Sir  Henry  Layard  adds : — 

‘  Morelli  possessed  all  the  qualities  required  in  a  connoisseur  and 
critic — a  most  extensive  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country  and  of  others,  but  of  the  local  history  of  almost  every  city  and 
province  in  Italy,  considerable  scientific  acquirements,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the  public  and  private  collections  in 
Europe,  a  marvellous  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  remember  even 
the  smallest  details  of  a  picture  that  he  had  once  seen,  ...  a  wonder¬ 
fully  trained  eye,  unwearied  industry,  a  most  refined  taste,  and  a 
passionate  love  for  all  that  is  truly  great  and  beautiful.’ 

That  this  high  praise  was  deserved  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  Morelli’s  most  startling  revelations  have  been 
confirmed  by  documentary  evidence  discovered  after  the 
publication  of  his  criticism,  notably  in  the  case  of  the 
‘  Sleeping  Venns,’  referred  to  more  in  detail  below. 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  his  vigorous  system  of 
observation,  impregnated  as  it  was  in  his  case  by  keen 
critical  acumen,  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  dethrone  many 
old  reputations,  to  show  that  the  arrangement  and  nomen¬ 
clature  of  pictures  in  most  of  the  older  galleries  of  Europe 
was  absurdly  faulty  and  inaccurate,  and  to  compel  many  of 
the  most  practical  connoisseurs  to  reconsider  their  judge¬ 
ments.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  first  promiilgation  of  the 
new  theory  drew  down  upon  the  audacious  critic  all  the 
thunders  of  professional  judgement,  and  from  every  side 
abuse  was  showered  ui)on  the  ‘quack  doctor,’  as  he  was 
contemptuously  called  bj'’  the  irate  curator  of  the  Beidin 
Gallery.  But  he  survived  the  shock.  In  the  Dresden 
G.allery,  out  of  fifty-six  changes  suggested  by  Morelli,  forty- 
six  have  been  adopted,  and  elsewhere  many  important 
alterations  have  been  made. 

It  is  true  that  it  causes  us  a  pang  to  give  up  our  long- 
cherished  belief  that  the  celebrated  ‘  Reading  Magdalen,’  of 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  is  a  work  by  Correggio,  for  never  until 
now  did  we  dare  to  question  the  decision  of  Tiock  and  other 
authorities,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  fine  example  of 
the  work  of  the  great  master  of  chiaroscuro.  But  our  last 
shred  of  doubt  is  removed  when  we  learn  that  it  is  painted 
on  copper,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Italy  until  after  the  death 
of  Correggio.  We,  therefore,  accept  the  melancholy  truth 
that  our  old  friend  is  by  some  Flemish  painter  whose  name 
we  scarcely  care  to  learn,  though,  doubtless,  some  future 
Morelli  will  tell  our  children  all  about  him.  With  even 
greater  regret  do  we  part  from  our  long-cherished  conviction 
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that  the  famed  ‘  Violin  Player  ’  of  the  Sciarra-Colonna 
gallery,  which  has  recently  figured  in  so  romantic  an 
episode,  is  from  the  hand  of  Eaphael,  and  never  shall  we  be 
able  to  meet  the  thoughtful  gaze  from  the  eyes  of  the 
‘  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  ’  in  the  Louvre  without  thinking 
of  the  great  exponent  of  spiritual  beauty  who  was  to  vanish 
into  the  unseen  just  as  the  golden  age  of  recognition  of  that 
beauty  was  being  ushered  in.*  But  there  is  balm  in  Gilead  ; 
Morelli  has  confirmed  the  daring  and  much  scoffed  at  opinion 
of  Wornum  that  the  Meyer  Holbein  at  Dresden  is  but  a 
replica  of  that  at  Darmstadt ;  and,  better  still,  to  him  is 
due,  as  already  stated,  the  discovery  that  the  exquisite 
‘  Sleeping  Venus,’  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  previously 
believed  to  be  a  mere  copy  by  Sassoferrato  after  Titian,  is 
an  original  by  Giorgione,  the  only  member  of  the  Venetian 
school  to  approach  Titian  in  the  luminous  glow  and  depth 
of  colouring  of  his  work.  A  in-opos  of  this  *  Venus,’  Sir 
Henry  Layard  says  : — 

‘Giorgione’s  “  Sleeping  Venus”  bad  been  described  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  writer  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  as  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
Venetian  patrician  family  of  Marcello.  To  it,  the  writer  states,  Titian 
had  added  a  Cupid  scateil  at  her  feet.  .  .  .  The  absence  of  this  Cupid 
in  the  Dresden  picture  was  held  to  be  fatal  to  Morelli’s  attribution. 
In  the  firchives  of  the  gallery,  however,  has  since  been  found  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  proves  that  when  the  picture  was  bought  the  missing  Cupid 
still  existed,  but  in  so  damaged  a  condition  that  it  was  thought  best 
to  remove  it  altogether.' 

The  last  brief  sentence  which  we  italicise  is  a  painful 
revelation  of  the  treatment  masterpieces  of  art  have  ever 
received  at  the  hands  of  restorers  and  cleaners,  and  is  a 
fresh  proof — if  proof  were  needed — of  the  patience  and  care 

*  Signor  Morelli  attributes  this  highly-attractive  work,  known 
all  over  the  world  by  the  name  of  Eaphael,  to  Francesco  Ubertini, 
called  Bachiacca,  a  painter  who,  as  a  rule,  is  little  known ;  and 
to  this  same  Bachiacca  he  assigns  a  considerable  number  of  im¬ 
portant  works,  known  under  other  names  in  many  galleries.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre  the  evidence  in  support  of 
his  theory  is  extremely  slight.  It  rests  solely  on  the  form  of  the 
hand  and  the  technical  treatment  of  the  hair.  That  is  not  enough  to 
shake  our  faith,  and  Morelli  himself  did  not  know  enough  of  Bachiacca 
to  warrant  so  extreme  a  conclusion.  Morelli  attributes  the  ‘  Violin 
Player  ’  in  the  Sciarra-Colonna  gallery  to  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  and 
holds  that  ‘  it  cannot  be  by  Raphael  ’  on  purely  negative  evidence, 
which  we  think  is  insufficient.  To  assign  it  to  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
is  sheer  guess-work,  for  IMorelli  himself  says :  ‘  Sebastiano’s  forms  are 
very  different  in  the  various  epochs  of  his  artistic  career.’ 
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required  to  separate  the  original  work  of  a  master  from  the 
results  of  the  tampering  of  picture-dealers. 

Each  of  the  principal  Italian  artists  may  be  regarded  as 
the  centre  of  a  constellation  of  precursors,  scholars,  copyists, 
imitators,  and,  in  some  few  rare  instances,  direct  heirs,  who 
formed  what  was  termed  a  ‘school.’  The  students  were 
bound  for  three  years  to  the  exclusive  work  of  the  master 
by  strict  articles  of  apprenticeship,  and  were  precluded  from 
painting  elsewhere.  By  a  natural  illusion,  the  works  of  the 
less-known  followers  were  not  infrequently  in  less  critical 
ages  than  our  own  ascribed  to  the  master  himself,  and 
hence  a  great  painter,  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or 
Giorgione,  whose  authentic  works  are  few  (Dr.  Richter 
giving  to  the  former  only  seven,*  and  Morelli  to  the  latter 
only  twelve),  is  credited  with  numerous  canvases  in  the 
various  galleries  of  Europe. 

Signor  Morelli’s  main  object  in  life  was  to  distinguish 
these  secondary  productions  from  their  primary  source  or 
inspiration ; — 

‘  He  was,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  indefatigable  in  visiting  public  and 
private  collections,  and  in  studying  their  contents.  The  picture  gallery 
in  the  Imperial  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg  and  those  of  Copenhagen  and 
Stockholm  were,  I  believe,  the  only  ones  of  any  importance  that  he 
had  not  seen.  He  was  frequently  in  London,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  our  splendid  national  collections,  which  he  considered 
the  most  complete  in  Europe  in  the  representation  of  the  Italian  schools 
of  painting,  and  consequently  the  most  instructive  to  the  student.  He 
specially  approved  the  judgment  and  care  with  which  the  pictures  had 
been  selected,  and  their  arrangement  and  classification,  which,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  those  who  had  its  direction 
and  management.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  three  consecutive 
directors — Sir  Charles  Eastlako,  Sir  William  Boxall,  and  Sir  Frederic 
Burton — all  of  whom  set  the  greatest  value  upon  his  knowledge  and 
critical  judgment,  and  were  ever  ready  to  profit  by  his  advice.  .  .  . 
In  the  fine  gallery  of  the  Prado,  in  which  he  spent  many  long  days,  he 
made  several  interesting  .and  important  discoveries;  amongst  others, 
th.at  of  a  line  picture  by  Giorgione,  which  had  previously  been 
ascribed  to  Pordenone,  and  one  by  Lorenzo  Lotto,  which  passed  for 
a  work  by  Titian.’ 

*  Dr.  liichter's  attributions  are : — ‘  The  Annunciation,’  in  the 
Louvre,  No.  158  ;  ‘  Adoration  of  the  Kings,’  in  the  Uffizi ;  ‘  St. 
Jerome,’  in  the  Vatican  ;  ‘  Last  Supper,’  in  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie, 
Milan ;  ‘  Mona  Lisa,’  in  the  Louvre ;  ‘  M.adonna  amid  the  Rocks,’ 
National  Gallery  ;  ‘  Vierge  aux  Rochers,’  in  the  Louvre,  similar  to  that 
of  our  own  collection.  We  are  surprised  that  he  does  not  allude  to  the 
group  of  the  ‘  Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  Anne  ’  in  the  Louvre  with  its 
characteristic  landscape  background,  which  has  alwjiys  been  attributed 
to  Leonardo,  and  we  think  rightly. 
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‘  Morelli,’  adds  Sir  Henry — and  here,  we  think,  is  hidden, 
perhaps,  the  true  secret  of  the  great  art  critic’s  success — 

‘  not  only  turned  his  attention  to  pi'ctvres  by  the  old  Italian  masters,  he 
made  a  most  careful  and  minute  study  of  their  original  draivings  and 
sketches.  lie  maintained  that  the  information  derived  from  such 
a  study  afforded  the  best  means  of  identifying  the  authors  of  pictures 
which  had  for  the  most  part  been  so  “  restored,”  and  even  rubbed 
down  to  the  very  priming  in  the  process,  that,  although  little  of  the 
original  work  might  remain,  yet  in  the  forms  of  parts  of  the  human 
frame  and  in  the  mode  of  treatment  the  master  might  still  be  traced.’ 

This  recognition  of  the  special  value  of  an  artist’s  sketch — 
a  recognition  which  is  essentially  modern  in  spirit,  for  it  is 
only  by  the  present  generation  that  the  beginning  has  been 
recognised  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  end — would 
suffice  to  ensure  a  hearing  for  Morelli,  even  without  his 
other  strong  claims  to  recognition.  Although,  perhaps,  the 
glorification  of  sketches  is  carried  to  excess  in  our  own 
day,  and  the  second-rate  artist  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
want  of  care  is  a  sign  of  the  talent  of  the  producer,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  rough  and  hasty  sketch  that 
the  true  genius  catches  alike  the  spirit  of  his  subject  and 
impresses  on  his  rendering  of  that  subject  his  own  indi¬ 
viduality. 

The  critical  acumen  of  Morelli  was  nowhei’e  more  clearly 
manifested  than  in  his  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  ‘  Sketch-book  of  Raphael,’  long  considered  one  of  the 
chief  art-treasures  of  the  Venice  Academy.  This  ‘  Sketch- 
‘  book,’  the  contents  of  which  our  author  attributes  to 
Pinturicchio,  was  sold,  under  the  name  it  has  so  long  borne, 
to  the  Austrian  Government  by  a  Milanese  artist  of  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  and  its  erroneous  name  gave 
rise  to  many  stories  about  the  early  life  of  Raphael,  which 
must  now  be  abandoned  as  fictitious.  And  this  is  but  one 
of  many  cases  in  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Morelli  was  skilful  in  unveiling 
deception,  he  has  also  been  to  some  extent  successful  in 
bringing  to  light  a  multitude  of  artists  whose  works  may 
fairly  claim  all  but  first  rank  in  the  annals  of  art.  No 
doubt  in  such  a  process  destructive  criticism  is  far  more 
easy  than  to  attain  really  satisfactory  affirmative  results. 
It  is  much  simpler  to  show  that  a  picture  is  not  the  work  of 
its  reputed  author  than  to  fix  on  the  fortunate  scholar  or 
follower  who  has  so  ably  rivalled  the  work  of  his  inspirer. 
In  this  respect  Signor  Morelli  appears  to  us  too  dogmatic, 
too'reliant  upon  his  scientific  method.  As  with  the  student 
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of  natural  phenomena  whom  the  secret  of  life  ever  eludes, 
however  near  he  may  seem  to  approach  to  its  solution,  the 
mystery  of  the  informing  spirit  of  a  beautiful  creation  is  in 
many  cases  hopelessly  lost,  and  wo  shall  never  know  the 
names  of  the  producers  of  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces. 
The  truer  the  genius  the  more  humble  is  the  individual 
inspired  by  it  and  the  less  likely  to  court  publicity  by  any 
effort  to  connect  himself  with  his  productions. 

To  some  extent,  however,  our  author  has  been  successful 
in  assigning  masterpieces  to  artists  of  whom  but  few  traces 
exist.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Ambrogio  do  Predis  or 
Preda,  of  Milan,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  no  doubt  is  now  entertained  of  his  being  the  real 
author  of  the  portrait  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Bianca 
Maria  Sforza  (so  long  attributed  to  Da  Vinci),  as  well  as  of 
the  signed  likeness  of  lier  husband,  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
in  the  Ambras  collection  at  Venice. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  single  article  to 
follow  Signor  Morelli  in  bis  minute  survey  of  the  Doria- 
Pamfili  galleries,  llis  criticisms,  moreover,  require  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  originals,  but,  whatever  our  final 
judgement  may  be  in  any  individual  case,  these  criticisms 
are  so  instructive  that  no  intelligent  amateur  should  visit 
these  galleries  without  a  copy  of  this  volume  under  his  arm. 

We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  his  remarks 
on  the  Lombardo-Milanese  school  in  which  he  traces  the 
descent  of  the  followers  of  Leonardo.  Of  Leonardo  himself, 
the  reader  will  remark — doubtless  with  a  stock  of  prejudice 
which  will  militate  somewhat  against  his  acceptance  of 
Morelli’s  opinion  with  regard  to  the  lesser  lights  of  the 
Milanese  school — the  following  observations  : — 

‘By  Leonardo  himself  there  is  :i  small  unfinished  painting  in  the 
Vatican  collection  o£  St.  Jerome  as  a  penitent,  to  art  critics  a  work  of 
the  highest  interest,  but  to  the  general  jmblic  an  unmitigated  horror. 
Besides  this  painting,  I  know  of  only  two  other  works  in  Italy  which 
could  seriously  be  assigned  to  the  great  Florentine — the  unfinished 
“  Adoration  of  the  !Magi,”  in  the  Ullizi,  and  the  world-renowned,  oft- 
repainted  “Last  Supper,”  at  Milan.  .  .  .  Unprejudiced  students  will, 
I  think,  acknowledge  that  I  have  done  well  to  protest  against  the  per¬ 
sistent  and  arbitrar}'  attribution  to  Leonard<j  of  countless  unauthentic 
drawings  and  paintings,  duo  in  some  cases  to  their  supi)osed  fieistifien 
Inhatt  (inward  qualities).  The  best  of  them  are  ...  by  his  pupils, 
Beltraffio,  Sodoma,  Cesare  da  Se.sto,  and  Gianpietrino  or  his  imitators, 
Ambrogio  de  Predis  and  Bernardino  de’  Conti ;  the  interior  ones,  like 
the  head  in  the  Borghese  gallery,  are  either  late  copies  or  forgeries^  and 
of  these  last  there  are  not  a  few. 
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‘If  wc  compare  Leonardo’s  genuine  works — viz.  the  “Adoration  ot 
the  I\Iagi,”  in  the  Uflizi;  the  “  St.  Jerome,”  in  the  Vatican;  and  the 
“  Vierge  aux  IJochers,”  in  the  Louvre — with  those  ascribed  to  him  by 
Dr.  Bode — viz.  the  “  Annunciation,”  in  the  Uflizi ;  tlie  “  Resurrection,” 
at  Berlin  ;  the  female  portrait,  and  the  unfinished  head  of  a  man,  in  the 
Ambrosiana;  the  “Madonna  and  Child,”  in  the  Hermitage,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  others — I  think  that  even  those  who  generally  agree 
with  this  critic  must  admit  that  the  same  hand  and  the  same  feeling 
are  not  perceptible  in  all.’ 

But  if  the  work  of  the  parent  is  scarce,  that  of  his 
progeny  is  plentiful  enough,  and  Morelli  goes  on  to  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  a  number  of  artists  whoso  names  have  scarcely 
before  been  heard  of,  yet  to  whom  he  attributes  a  number 
of  works  which  must  certainly  bo  accepted  as  master¬ 
pieces  : — 

‘  In  dealing,’  he  says,  ‘  with  the  Milanese  school  of  the  end  of 
ihe  fifteenth  century,  and  of  the  first  decade  of  the  si.xteenth,  it 
is  desirable  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Leonardo’s  own  pupils, 
who  were  directly  under  his  guidance,  and  those  painters  on  whom 
the  great  Florentine  exercised  a  general  influence,  though  more  ajsthetic 
than  technical.  In  the  first  category  should  be  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — Beltraflio,  Marco  d’  Oggionno,  Salaino,  Giovan  Antonio  Bazzi, 
Gianpietrino,  Cesaro  da  Sesto,  and  perhaps  also  Francesco  Napoletano; 
and  in  the  second  should  be  jdaced  Ambrogio  de  Prcdi.s,  Andrea 
Solario,  Bernardino  do’  Conti,  Bernardino  Luini,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari, 
the  miniaturist,  Antonio  da  IMonza,  and  others,  whose  works  are 
known,  but  whose  names  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained.’ 

Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  future  research  and  of 
the  work  now  being  done  by  IMorelli’s  immediate  successors, 
it  w’ill  be  well  for  the  art-student  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  facts  unearthed  by  the  indefatigable  critic  with  regard 
to  the  artists  enumerated  above  ;  and,  taking  them  in  the 
order  adopted  in  the  work  before  us,  we  will  briefly 
summarise  all  that  is  yet  known  with  regard  to  them. 

Beltraflio,  who  heads  the  list  of  Leonardo’s  pupils,  was 
a  wealthy  Milanese  nobleman  who  was  born  in  14G7  and 
died  ill  151G,  three  years  before  his  master.  lie  painted, 
we  are  told,  for  amusement  alone,  but  his  work  was  admir¬ 
able,  and  the  best  examples  of  it  are  in  various  galleries  of 
his  native  city  and  in  the  collection  bequeathed  by  Morelli 
to  Bergamo.  Rome,  however,  owns  one  unfortunately  much 
damaged  fresco  from  the  hand  of  Beltraflio  in  the  cloisters 
of  S.  Onofrio.  Next  in  order  comes  Marco  d’  Oggionno,  who 
was  born  about  1470,  and  died,  according  to  Lanzi,  in  1530, 
but  according  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Brera  Gallery  in  1540. 
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Of  his  life  next  to  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  worked 
under  Leonardo  about  1490 — that  is  to  say,  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Milan  by  the  Florentine 
master.  D’Oggionno’s  best  independent  work  is  the  ‘Triumph 
‘  of  the  Three  Archangels  over  Satan,’  now  in  the  Brera 
Gallery,  and  Morel  li  mentions  a  ‘  Salvator  Mundi  ’  in  the 
Borghese  collection  which  for  three  hundred  years  was 
attributed  to  Leonardo  himself,  although  the  hard  shadows 
and  stiff  drapery,  the  crude  colouring  and  conventional 
treatment  of  the  face  and  figure  of  the  Saviour,  are  quite 
unlike  the  work  of  the  master  whose  manner  D’  Oggionno 
imitated,  but  never  assimilated.  In  our  own  National 
Gallery  is  a  ‘Madonna  and  Child’  by  this  artist  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  Manfrin  Gallery.  According  to 
Morelli,  there  are  no  autlientic  works  by  Salaino,  and  all 
that  is  known  about  him  is  that  he  was  born  at  Milan  about 
1480  and  worked  for  a  time  in  the  Milan  Academy. 

It  is  different  with  Giovan  Antonio  Bazzi,  surnamed  ‘  II 
*  Sodoma,’  whose  whole  career  is  known  from  his  birth  at 
Vercelli,  in  Lombardy,  in  1477,  to  his  death  in  1549.  Of 
humble  origin — his  father  was  a  shoemaker — the  young 
Bazzi  early  manifested  a  talent  for  painting,  and  learnt  the 
rudiments  of  his  art  from  one  Martino  Spanzotti,  a  local 
celebrity.  From  Vercelli,  however,  he  drifted  to  Siena, 
which  had  long  owned  an  important  school  founded 
by  Duccio,  the  Lorenzetti,  and  Simone  Martine,  who  were, 
however,  not  immediately  succeeded  by  masters  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  begun  by  them.  The  arrival  of  Bazzi 
infused  new  life  into  the  Siennese  school,  and  for  six  years 
the  shoemaker’s  son  worked  happily  in  his  new  home,  pro¬ 
ducing,  amongst  other  admirable  works,  the  series  of 
frescoes  in  the  Convent  of  Mont’  Oliveto  Maggiore.  Invited 
to  Rome  in  1507  by  Agostino  Chigi,  whose  name  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  so  many  of  the  greatest  artists  of  his  day,  Bazzi 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Julius  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
commissioned  to  paint  frescoes  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura, 
now  inalienably  associated  with  the  name  of  Raphael,  who 
arrived  at  Rome  soon  after  Sodoma  began  his  work  there. 
Before  the  glory  of  the  ‘  divine  ’  painter  all  lesser  glory 
paled,  and  Sodoma’s  commission  was  rescinded,  whilst 
Raphael  was  ordered  to  adorn  the  Camera,  with  permission 
to  wash  away  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  Of  this  permis¬ 
sion  he  availed  himself  partially  only,  and  the  beautiful 
design  in  which  the  Pope’s  armorial  bearings  are  inclosed  is 
from  Sodoma’s  hand.  Not  at  all  disheartened  at  the 
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appearance  on  the  scene  of  so  great  a  rival,  Bazzi  returned 
to  Siena  and  worked  there  till  about  1514,  when  Leo  X.  or 
Chigi — it  is  doubtful  which — summoned  him  again  to  Rome, 
where  he  executed  in  the  Villa  Farnesina  a  series  of  exquisite 
and  life-like  frescoes,  including  those  representing  the 
‘  Nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,’  so  long  said  to  be  by 
Raphael.  But  Bazzi  was  now  a  true  Siennese,  and  even 
Rome  could  not  detach  his  affections  from  the  city  of  his 
adoption.  lie  I’oturncd  to  Siena,  whei’e  he  worked  until  his 
death,  producing,  amongst  other  masterpieces,  part  of  the 
series  of  frescoes  in  the  Oratory  of  St.  Bernardino,*  and 
those  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  in  St. 
Domenico. 

That  Sodoma  was  a  true  follower  of  Leonai’do  da  Vinci, 
though  he  was  not  his  pupil,  is  evident  from  his  having,  in 
so  many  instances,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  master,  but 
whether  he  ever  actually  worked  under  the  great  Florentine 
is  open  to  doubt.  We  know  that  Leonai'do  was  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Bazzi’s  second  visit,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
the  friend — and,  to  some  extent,  the  fellow- worker  of  Raphael 
— should  have  missed  personal  intercourse  with  the  third 
celebrated  guest  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
documentary  evidence  of  direct  intercourse,  the  point  must 
be  left  undecided ;  but  in  the  ‘  Pieta  ’  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery,  and  the  ‘  Descent  into  Hades  ’  in  the  Siena  collec¬ 
tion,  the  combined  beauty  and  grace,  dignity  and  character 
of  the  figures,  with  the  luminous  harmony  of  the  colouring, 
suggest  direct  inspiration  from  the  master  in  whose  works 
these  qualities  are  so  pre-eminent ;  and  the  student  will  be 
inclined  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  Morelli  that  ‘  Sodoma, 
‘  taking  him  all  in  all,  is  the  most  gifted  artist  of  the  school 
‘  of  Leonardo,  the  one  who  is  most  easily  confounded  with 
‘  the  great  master  himself.’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  best 
works  have  been  attributed  to  the  Florentine,  a  mistake  the 
jovial,  happy-hearted  artist  would  probably  not  have  cared  to 
rectify.  In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  small  ‘  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints,’  by  Bazzi,  in  which  the  characteristics  of 
his  work  are  well  illustrated. 

Of  Gianpietrino  but  little  is  known,  and  no  paintings 
signed  by  him  have  been  preserved.  His  claim  to  having 
been  a  pupil,  and  a  successful  pupil,  of  Leonardo  rests  mainly 
upon  the  beautiful,  though  much  damaged,  charcoal  drawing 
of  the  ‘  Madonna  and  Child  ’  in  the  Cliristchurch  collection 

*  The  remainder  are  by  Beccafunii  and  Girol.  del  I’aochia. 
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at  Oxford ;  the  ‘  Madonna/  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Murray,  the  publisher ;  and,  according  to  Morelli,  the 
‘  Columhina,’  of  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg,  attributed 
first  to  Leonardo  himself,  and  then  to  Luini ;  the  ‘  St.  Eoch,’ 
the  property  of  Donna  Laura  Visconti  Venosta;  and  the 
‘  Flora,’  of  the  Borromeo  collection,  both  at-  Milan.  To 
Pietrino  our  author  also  attributes  the  fine  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  S.  Marino  at  Pavia,  attributed  by  other  critics  to 
Salaino ;  and  the  ‘  Nativity,’  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of 
S.  Sepolcro  at  Milan ;  but  in  all  relating  to  this  artist  we  feel 
that  Morelli’s  conclusions  miist  be  accej)ted  with  consider¬ 
able  reserve. 

Of  Cesare  da  Sesto  also  next  to  nothing  is  known,  but  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  aboixt  1480  at  Sesto  Calende, 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Morelli  believes  him  to  have  been 
working  from  about  1507  to  1512  at  Milan  under  the  direct 
influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  cites  as  evidence  of  this 
the  following  pictiires  : — 

‘  The  so-called  “  Vierge  anx  I’alancos,”  in  the  Louvre,  ascribed  to 
Salaino  by  Passavant;  the  “Daughter  of  Ilerodias,”  in  the  Public 
Gallery  at  Vienna;  a  “  St.  Jerome,”  in  Sir  Francis  Cook’s  collection, 
at  Kichmond  ;  the  beautiful  “  Madonna,”  in  the  Esterhazy  Gallery  at 
Buda-Pesth  (No.  172);  and  the  large  “Adoration  of  the  Magi”  .  .  . 
now  in  the  Naples  Museum.’ 

In  all  these  works  our  author  recognises  the  inspiration  of 
Leonardo,  whilst  in  the  ‘  St.  Eoch,’  painted  for  the  church 
of  tluit  name  in  Milan,  he  thinks  Cesare  imitated  Eaphael. 
Three  panels,  each  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Saints,  are  also  given  to  Cesare  by  Morelli — one  in  the 
Bfera,  Milan,  one  in  Lord  Monson’s  collection  in  London, 
and  one  in  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg,  the  last  cata¬ 
logued  under  the  name  of  Da  Vinci  himself. 

Francesco  Napoletano  is  also,  though  with  consider.able 
hesitation,  ranked  by  Morelli  amongst  Leonardo’s  pupils, 
but  our  own  feeling  is  that  he  was  not  more  than  a  some¬ 
what  feeble  imitator  of  the  mighty  Florentine.  He  worked 
only  a  short  time  in  Italy,  settling  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Valencia;  and  Professor  Justi,  the  learned  critic 
of  Spanish  art  and  author  of  the  work  on  ‘  Velasquez  and 
‘  his  Times,’  which  we  reviewed  in  a  recent  number,  ascribes 
to  Napoletano  twelve  ‘  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  ’ 
on  the  inner  and  outer  wings  of  the  sculptured  retahlo  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Valencia. 

We  now  come  to  the  ‘  second  category  ’  of  artists  on 
whom,  to  quote  Morelli  again,  ‘  the  great  Florentine  exer- 
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‘  cised  a  general  influence  ’  only,  and  foremost  of  tliese  is 
tlie  portrait-painter  Ambrogio  de  Predis,  the  dates  of  whose 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain,  and  who  may  bo  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  our  author,  for  liis  name  and  works  were 
previously  unknown. 

‘  It  was,’  says  Morelli,  ‘  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in 
the  Ambras  collection,  at  Vienna,  signed  “  Ambrosius  de  p’dis  [predis] 
Afelanensis  [Mediolanensis],  1502,”  which  first  directed  my  attention  to 
this  hitherto  neglected  painter  .  .  .  After  carefully  obscr\  ing  all  the 
characteristics  in  this  somewhat  repainted  portrait,  I  felt  that  I 
might  make  further  discoveries  of  works  by  this  forgotten  artist  else¬ 
where.’ 

Our  earnest  seeker  after  truth  was  rewarded  almost  beyond 
his  own  expectations  by  the  identification,  as  the  work 
of  De  Predis,  of  the  following  portraits,  four  of  which 
are  figured  in  the  text,  and  which  he  enumerates  in  the 
order  of  their  date :  the  portrait  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Maria 
Sforza,  Count  of  Pavia,  in  the  Porro  collection  at  Milan ; 
the  Profile  Head  in  the  Ambrosiana,  Milan ;  the  portrait  of 
Francesco  di  Bartolommeo  Archin  to,  now  the  proi^erty  of 
Mr.  Fuller  Maitland ;  the  miniature  Profile  Head  of  Ludo¬ 
vico  il  Moro,  and  that  of  the  child  Massimiliano  Sforza, 
both  in  the  ‘  Libro  del  Jesus,’  owned  by  Prince  Trivulzio,  of 
Milan,  which,  with  other  paintings  chronicled  in  this  re¬ 
markable  book,  were  long  attributed  to  Leonardo — viz.  the 
‘  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,’  in  the  possession  of  the  Maggi 
family  at  Milan ;  the  ‘  Youth  with  Long  Pair  Hair,’  in  the 
collection  bequeathed  by  Morelli  to  Bergamo  ;  the  ‘  Portrait 
‘  of  Francesco  Brivio,’  in  the  Poldi  collection  at  Milan ;  the 
‘  Old  Man,’  in  the  Frizzoni  Galleiy ;  and  the  ‘  Youth  with 
‘  the  Ducal  Chain,’  in  the  Morelli  Gallery  at  Bergamo. 

It  is  possible  that  eventually  some  of  these  claims  may 
have  to  be  reconsidered,  but  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
main  Morelli’s  acumen  has  not  deceived  him.  For  in  all 
these  works  the  treatment  of  the  hand,  in  which  drawing 
and  modelling,  as  our  critic  points  out,  are  defective,  is 
peculiarly  characteristic ;  and,  however  often  an  imitator 
may  copy  the  excellences  of  his  prototype,  he  seldom  repro¬ 
duces  his  defects. 

The  remaining  members  of  Morelli’s  second  category  may 
be  more  briefly  dismissed,  their  claims  having  long  since  been 
recognised.  They  are :  Andrea  Solario,  well  known  in  England 
by  his  portrait  of  Gio.  Cristoforo  Longino  in  the  National 
Galleiy,  who  was  born  at  Milan  about  1  ICO,  and  died  some 
time  after  1515.  His  best  works  are  the  ‘Holy  Family  with 
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‘  St.  Jerome  ’  in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  in  which  the  influence  of 
Leonardo  is  very  distinctly  marked ;  the  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  in 
the  Poldi  Pozzoli  Gallery,  Milan;  the  ‘Vierge  an  Coussin 
‘  Vert  ’  in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  Child  is 
especially  beautiful ;  and  the  unfinished  ‘  Assumption  of  the 
‘  Virgin  ’  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia. 

Bernardino  de’  Conti,  in  whose  earlier  works  the  influence 
of  De  Predis  is  far  more  marked  than  that  of  Leonardo,  was 
a  very  popular  portrait-painter  at  Milan  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  his  best  and  most  character¬ 
istic  works  is  the  small  ‘  Madonna  and  Child  ’  in  the  Her¬ 
mitage  collection  at  St.  Petersburg,  still  ascribed  in  the 
catalogue  to  Leonardo.  Another  good  example  of  his 
manner  is  the  ‘  Head  of  a  Man  ’  in  Mr.  Malcolm’s  collection, 
also  erroneously  given  to  Da  Vinci. 

Better  and  more  generally  known  is  Bernardino  Luini, 
who  takes  high  rank  amongst  the  followers — we  might 
almost  say  in  his  case,  the  descendants — of  Leonardo.  Of 
his  life,  however,  we  are  almost  ignorant,  but  we  know  that 
he  was  born  at  Luino,  near  the  Lago  JMaggiore,  about  1475. 
In  his  work  critics  claim  to  recognise  the  influence  of  Bor- 
gognone  and  Bramantino,  as  well  as  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 
but,  whilst  owing  probably  much  to  all  three,  his  style  was 
essentially  his  own,  and  his  work  combines  a  dignity,  a 
pathos,  and  a  spiritual  beauty  rarely  rivalled.  Unequal  in 
execution  and  weak  in  power  of  grouping,  he  yet  won  a 
position  of  the  highest  rank  by  the  beauty  of  his  minor 
compositions  and  by  the  individuality  and  character  of  his 
single  figures.  The  Sciarra-Colonna  owns  Luini’s  best  work, 
the  ‘Modesty  and  Vanity’  so  long  attributed  to  Leonardo; 
but  very  beautiful  also  are  the  ‘  Madonna  and  Child  with 
‘  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth  ’  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna,  and 
the  great  fi-esco  of  the  ‘  Passion  ’  at  Lugano.  Luini  is 
represented  in  the  National  Gallery  by  his  ‘  Christ  Disputing 
‘  with  the  Doctors,’  formerly  in  the  Borghese  collection. 

Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  whom  Morelli  merely  mentions,  he 
tells  us,  ‘because  in  his  lifetime  he  was  regarded  as  the 
‘  greatest  authority  on  matters  of  art  in  Rome,’  yet  deserves 
a  w'ord  of  notice  if  only  for  his  ‘  Last  Supper  ’  in  the 
refectory  of  S.  Paolo  at  Vercelli  and  his  frescoes  in  the 
churches  of  Saronno  and  Varallo;  but,  perhaps,  had  our 
energetic  art  critic  lived,  he  would  have  discovered  some 
other  artist  to  whom  to  attribute  these  characteristic  works. 
And  for  his  assertion  that  Monza,  the  miniature  painter,  was 
influenced  by  Da  Vinci,  he  cites  no  proof. 
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Having  thus,  taught  by  Morelli  himself,  examined  the  art 
critic’s  work  in  the  analytical  manner  and  given  some  of  the 
results  of  his  application  of  his  powers  of  observation,  it 
will  be  interesting  and  restful  to  revert  to  the  historical 
method  and  cull  from  Sir  Henry  Layard’s  narrative  the 
main  facts  of  the  life  of  his  accomplished  friend. 

Morelli  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  Huguenot 
family  which,  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  the  subsequent  hot  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  took 
refuge  in  Geneva,  that  battle-ground  of  religious  animosi¬ 
ties  where  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  finally  triumphed 
and  where  the  people  still  know  so  well,  to  quote  Henry  Fazy, 
‘  how  to  maintain  the  sentiment  of  national  individuality, 
‘  and  to  preserve  .  .  .  that  independence  of  spirit  and  con- 
‘  duct  which  has  been  for  four  centuries  one  of  the  distinc- 
‘  tive  features  of  the  Genevese  character.’  However  this 
may  be,  Morelli  himself  claims  as  his  ancestors  a  noble 
Venetian  family,  who  were  already  refugees  from  their 
native  city  in  the  South  of  France  when  fresh  troubles  drove 
them  once  more  across  the  Alps.  His  father  was  born  at 
Woeschbach  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  but  settled  in  early 
life  at  Verona,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  Bergamo.  Born 
at  Verona  in  1816,  Morelli  lost  his  father  when  quite  a  child, 
and  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  her  native  city  and  there 
educated.  Hence  he  claimed  to  be  a  true  Bergamesque, 
and  Sir  Henry  credits  him  with  ‘  all  the  qualities  and  pre- 
‘  judices  of  the  sturdy  independent  natives  of  the  celebrated 
‘  old  town.’  Thus  in  his  very  boyhood  Morelli  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Lotto,  Giov.  Bellini,  Mantegna, 
Palma  Vecchio,  and,  above  all,  Sodoma,  whose  true  position 
he  was  to  do  so  much  to  establish. 

The  education  of  the  future  art  critic  was,  however,  that 
of  a  physician ;  and,  the  Italian  colleges  being  closed 
to  Protestants,  he  studied  medicine  first  in  German 
Switzerland,  then  in  Munich,  and  lastly  in  Paris, 
where,  fired  by  his  introduction  to  the  collections  in  tho 
Louvre,  he  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  shown  that 
interest  in  art  which  was  eventually  to  become  his  master 
passion.  But  though  the  seed  was  sown,  it  was  not  yet  to 
bear  fruit.  The  Italian  revolutionary  movement  of  1848 
ensued,  and,  Bei'gamesque  to  the  backbone  as  he  was, 
Morelli  hastened  back  to  his  adopted  city,  organised  a 
volunteer  corps,  and  at  its  head  took  part  in  the  storming  of 
the  Austrian  barracks  at  Monza.  His  bearing  in  this  gal¬ 
lant  attack  attracted  the  notice  of  the  provisional  govern- 
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ment  at  Milan,  and  he  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the 
National  German  Parliament  then  in  session  at  Frankfort. 
AVhilst  on  this  mission  he  published  his  maiden  effort  in 
literature,  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  Germans  for  aid  in 
the  struggle  for  liberty  going  on  in  Italy,  in  which  he  struck, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  the  keynote  of  what  was  to  be  the 
chief  music  of  his  after  life.  From  this  appeal  his  bio¬ 
grapher  quotes  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  In  those  days  when  the  most  virulent  of  hatreds — that  of  religion 
— divided  our  respective  countries,  the  noble  Raphael  was  in  friendly 
correspondence  with  Albert  Dlirer,  and  Galileo  with  Kepler.  Thus, 
too,  in  those  years  when  our  most  illustrious  men  languished  in  chains 
in  the  dungeons  of  Spielberg,  Goethe  addressed  kindly  and  respectful 
letters  to  Manzorii.  That  love  for  the  sublimest  of  arts  and  for  pure 
science  .  .  .  thus  kept  them  united  when  savage  instincts  led  power¬ 
ful  rulers  to  find  their  advantage  in  throwing  the  bloody  torch  of 
discord  between  them.’ 

From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  remarkable 
pamphlet  Morelli  gave  less  and  less  attention  to  politics, 
though  he  still  attended  as  an  honoured  guest  the  meetings  of 
patriots  at  the  British  Legation  of  Turin,  where  he  first  met 
Sir  Henry  Layard,  for  whom  he  at  once  conceived  a  romantic 
attachment,  and  who  tells  us  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  art  with  the  earnestness  and  thoroughness  of  a 
‘  German,  and  the  acuteness  of  an  Italian.  He  made  him- 
‘  self  acquainted,’  continues  his  biographer,  ‘  not  only 
‘  with  the  contents  of  the  principal  galleries  of  Europe,  but 
‘  there  was  scarcely  a  village  church  in  Italy  containing  a 
‘  picture  of  any  note  which  he  did  not  visit.’  When  Sir 
Heniy  first  met  him  he  was  already  recognised  as  an 
authority  on  Italian  art.  He  aided  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  to 
whom  our  National  Gallery  owes  so  much,  in  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  public  and  private  galleries  in  Italy, 
and  to  his  suggestions  the  British  nation  owes  some  of  its 
most  valuable  and  best  authenticated  Italian  pictures. 

We  may  here  notice  that  it  was  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
assisted  %  the  advice  of  Morelli,  who  secured  for  the 
National  (lallery  a  series  of  works  of  the  elder  and  less- 
known  Italian  painters,  which  are  of  peculiar  interest.  They 
are  pictures  of  exquisite  refinement  and  feeling,  and  no 
gallery  possesses  a  collection  of  equal  interest  to  the  student 
of  art  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Sir  Frederic  Burton,  the 
Avorthy  successor  of  Eastlake,  has  shown  in  his  excellent 
descriptive  and  historical  catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery, 
that  he  too  recognises  the  authority  of  Morelli,  and  has 
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largely  j)rofited  by  liis  researches.  The  catalogue  is  in  itself 
a  history  of  painting,  and  the  only  point  on  which  we 
differ  from  the  accomplished  author  is  on  the  substitution 
of  the  family  names  of  the  artists  for  the  names  by  which 
they  are  traditionally  known. 

Unable  from  Avant  of  means  to  be  a  collector,  Morelli  yet, 
as  quite  a  young  man,  owned  a  few  genuine  gems  of  Italian 
art  Avbich  he  had  bought  at  a  low  price  of  dealers  Avho  were 
ignorant  of  their  true  value.  Amongst  these  was  a  Man¬ 
tegna  which  he  told  Sir  Henry  he  had  been  compelled  to 
sell  to  pay  a  gambling  debt,  a  loss  he  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  sorrows  of  liis  life.  The  beautiful  collection  he 
left  to  his  beloved  adopted  city  Bergamo  Avas  bequeathed  to 
him  by  a  friend,  Avho  had  chosen  most  of  the  pictures  in  it 
with  Morelli’s  aid. 

Compelled  in  18G1  to  represent  Bergamo  in  the  Italian 
Chambers,  and  re-elected  again  and  again  Avithout  any  can¬ 
vassing  on  his  own  part,  Morelli  used  the  political  position 
forced  upon  him  to  further  the  cause  of  the  tine  arts,  calling 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-legislators  to  the  state  of  the 
public  galleries  and  museums  in  Italy,  and  the  ignorance  of 
their  directors,  leading  to  the  hopeless  jumble  of  nomencla¬ 
ture  which  Avas  at  one  time  a  disgrace  to  Italy.  A  yet 
greater,  because  less  remediable  evil,  Avas  the  reckless  sale  of 
art  treasures  belonging  to  the  churches  and  galleries  of  Italy 
to  dealers,  Avho  re-sold  them  to  foreign  connoisseurs.  In  1862 
Morelli  persuaded  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  ‘  to  prepare  a  law  for  the  conservation  of 
‘  works  of  art.’  This  law  bears  the  name  of  its  suggester,  and 
he  has  been  severely  censured  for  it,  but,  as  Sir  Henry  Layard 
points  out,  Morelli  ‘  Avas  proud  of  seeing  the  art  to  Avhich 
‘  Italy  owed  so  much  of  her  renown  worthily  represented  in 
*  foreign  collections,  and  pictures  were  not  infrequently 
‘  purchased  for  them  on  his  recommendation.  It  was  only 
‘  when  some  Avork  by  a  very  rare  and  important  painter  was 
‘  about  to  leave  the  country  that  he  interfered,’  and  it  was 
he  who  induced  his  friend.  Prince  Giovanelli,  to  buy  one  of 
the  few  genuine  examples  of  the  work  of  Giorgione  Avhen  it 
was  all  but  sold  to  Berlin  by  the  directors  of  the  Manfrin 
Gallery  of  Venice. 

Befoi'e  the  new  regulation  became  law,  however,  in  Apiul 
1861,  Morelli  had  induced  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
commission,  of  which  he  Avas  himself  named  president,  ‘  to 
‘  register  all  works  of  art  ...  in  Umbria  and  the  Marches.’ 
The  commission  had  the  rare  privilege  of  visiting  even 
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nunneries  in  search  for  hidden  art  treasures ;  in  this  delicate 
task  Signor  Cavalcaselle  was  associated  with  Morelli,  and  on 
some  occasions  Sir  Henry  Layard  also  accompanied  them. 
Many  interesting  little  episodes  occurred  on  these  excursions 
into  the  unknown  recesses  of  religious  establishments ;  and 
much  rubbish,  with  now  and  then  a  true  gem,  such  as  a 
signed  M.arco  Marziale,  was  discovered.  ‘  There  can  be  no 
‘  possible  objection  to  your  disposing  of  these,’  Morelli 
would  gravely  say  to  a  Lady  Superior  who  proudly  pointed 
out  the  indifferent  pictures  representing  scenes  of  classical 
mythology  which  had  adorned  the  walls  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  ‘  and,  perhaps,’  he  would  add  with  his  arch  smile, 

‘  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  them  the  better.’ 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  our  author  lived  chiefly  in 
Milan,  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  became  a  senator  in  1873 
that  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Essays  which  first 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  world.  These  essays  he  signed 
with  the  somewhat  fantastic  pseudonym  of  ‘  Ivan  Lermolieff,’ 
Lermolieff  being  an  anagram  of  his  own  name  with  a 
Russian  termination.  The  success  of  his  Essays  led  him  to 
publish  in  1880  a  volume  of  criticism  on  the  pictures  in  the 
Dresden,  Munich,  and  Berlin  galleries,  written  in  German 
and  bearing  the  name,  ‘  Ein  kritischer  Versuch  von  Ivan 
‘  Lermolieff,  ins  Deutsche  iibersetzt  von  Johannes  Schwarz,’ 
so  that  the  whole  title  was  a  mystification,  for  which  as  we 
think,  with  justice,  Morelli  has  been  severely  censured, 
detracting,  as  it  does,  from  the  serious  character  of  what  was 
an  important  publication. 

However  that  may  be,  the  book  produced  an  immense 
sensation  in  Germany  and  Italy,  one  half  of  the  art  world 
siding  with,  the  other  against  the  critic.  But  what  Herr 
Bode  in  the  ‘  Fortnightly  Review  ’  for  October  1891  quaintly 
calls  the  ‘  Lermolieff  mania  ’  spread  rapidly  from  end  to  end 
of  Europe,  and  Morelli  was  without  much  delay  established 
as  an  eminent  authority.  Gradually  the  storm  subsided, 
and  before  his  death,  in  1891,  he  was  accepted  throughout 
Europe  as  an  art  critic  of  sound  judgement.  To  him  flocked 
all  the  young  art  students  of  the  day,  and  never  ‘  was  a  man 
‘  more  beloved  by  friends  and  pupils,  never  a  more  delightful 
‘  companion.’  The  Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick,  the 
statesman  Marco  Minghetti,  the  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta, 
the  poet  Manzoni,  the  dramatist  Niccolini,  and  many  other 
celebrated  men,  were  amongst  his  personal  friends,  and  his 
death  was  mourned  throughout  Europe.  Though  as  a 
senator  entitled  to  a  public  funeral,  the  modest  nature  of 
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the  man  was  against  display,  and,  in  accoi’dance  with  a 
request  in  his  will,  he  was  privately  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  Milan  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

In  his  own  preface  to  the  volume  before  ns  Morelli  still 
further  states  his  case,  and  in  it  the  personality  of  the  man 
comes  oiit  in  a  very  vivid  and  impressive  manner ;  but  he 
adds  nothing  of  any  importance  to  what  his  biographer  has 
already  told  us  either  of  his  life  or  of  his  mode  of  work. 
We  may  add,  however,  one  word  on  the  general  style  of  his 
interesting  volume,  which  opens  with  a  bright  and  fascinating 
freshness,  calling  up  before  the  mind’s  eye  a  vision  of  a 
new  revelation  and  new  illumination  of  the  past,  which  is, 
as  Ave  go  on,  more  than  realised.  As  a  rule,  the  intrusion 
of  the  personality  of  an  author,  especially  of  the  author  of  a 
critical  volume,  weakens  the  force  with  which  his  judgements 
appeal  to  us ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  present  case.  Morelli 
takes  the  reader  by  the  hand  in  a  fatherly  manner,  and  in  a 
pleasant,  imaginary  conversation  he  pays  him  the  delicate 
compliment  of  appearing  as  the  inquirei*,  Avhilst  the  reader 
is  represented  as  the  teacher  in  the  person  of  an  Italian 
gentleman,  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  any  real  existence. 
We  are  thus  beguiled  into  giving  a  hearing  to  a  series  of 
statements  upsetting  many  of  our  most  cherished  theories, 
and  are  ourselves  made,  so  to  speak,  a  party  to  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  reputations  of  men  our  fathers  delighted  to 
honour,  and  to  criticisms  involving  even  the  honoured  names 
of  Vasari,  Passavant,  and  other  time-honoured  art  historians. 
But  in  dealing  with  art  history  as  with  actual  art  productions, 
Morelli,  though  drastic  enough  in  his  treatment,  is  seldom 
unfair,  and  is  ever  ready  in  his  most  cutting  remarks  to  add 
the  saving  qualification,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  leaven  of  the 
indigestible  lump. 

The  illustrations  in  the  remarkable  volume  we  have  been 
reviewing,  though  few,  are  eminently  characteristic,  and 
form  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  text.  Their  execution 
is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Herr  Brockhaus,  under  whose 
superintendence  they  were  produced.  The  two  indices 
added  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter  are  so  complete  as  themselves  to 
form  an  epitome  of  that  portion  of  art-history  treated  in  this 
volume  ;  and  the  translator  has  so  well  acquitted  herself  of 
her  arduous  task  that  we  are  never  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
the  book,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  an  original  work.  She 
has  carefully  embodied  the  changes  made  in  the  Doria- 
Pamfili  and  Borghese  collections  since  the  death  of  Morelli, 
and  marks  with  a  star  the  pictures  mentioned  by  him  which 
have  now  disappeared. 


The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Conde, 


Art.  III. — Histoire  des  Princes  de  Conde.  Par  M.  le  Due 
d’AuMALE.  Tome  VI.  Paris  :  1892. 


T N  our  last  article  on  this  admirable  work  *  we  expressed  a 
confident  hope  that  the  next  part  of  the  biography  of 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Conde  would  be  ‘a  noble 
‘  addition  to  the  history  of  France.’  Our  expectations  have 
been  fully  realised  after  perusing  this  instructive  and  de¬ 
lightful  volume.  It  comprises  the  most  dramatic  part  of 
the  chequered  career  of  the  Grand  Conde  when,  flinging 
loyalty  and  prudence  to  the  winds,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
foes  of  his  bleeding  country,  he  stood  before  Europe  the 
arch-rebel  of  France,  and  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  with  one  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  any  time,  which  his  genius  protracted  and  long  made 
doubtful.  It  comprises,  also,  that  remarkable  passage  in 
French  history  the  Second  Fronde,  a  period  of  foreign  war 
and  of  domestic  broil,  of  passion,  agitation,  and  wide-spread 
anarchy,  foreshadowing  the  Eevolution  in  some  respects, 
and  ending,  like  the  Eevolution,  in  a  grand  despotism,  a 
flood  of  cataract  and  disturbed  currents,  succeeded  by 
the  ampler  flow  of  the  expanding  river.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  Due  d’Aumale  has  treated  his 
subject  with  a  master’s  hand,  and  though  we  shall  freely 
criticise  parts  of  his  work,  and  we  do  not  concur  in  some 
of  his  judgements,  we  wish  to  record  our  decided  opinion 
that  he  has  almost  surpassed  himself  in  his  present  per¬ 
formance.  He  has  properly  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
a  description  of  the  military  events  of  the  time,  of  the  long 
struggle  between  Conde  and  Tureune,  marked  by  splendid 
illustrations  of  skill  in  their  art;  and  if  he  has  had  the 
great  advantage  of  Napoleon’s  comments  on  these  memorable 
campaigns,  he  has  thrown  a  flood  of  fresh  light  upon  them, 
and  the  history  of  war  has  been  seldom  written  with  equal 
precision,  perspicuity,  brilliancy  of  style,  and  insight.  The 
Due,  however,  has  not  neglected  what  we  may  call  the 
background  of  his  fine  picture — the  political  changes,  the 
strife  of  parties,  and  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  the  Second 
Fronde — and  his  account  of  the  state  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux, 
of  the  discord  and  anarchy  which  prevailed  throughout 
France,  and  of  her  selfish  public  men  and  factions,  contains 
much  that  is  new  and  abounds  in  interest.  As  usual,  too. 


*  ‘Edinburgh  lleview,’  October,  1889,  p.  445. 
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though  in  this  particular  this  volume  is  not  so  copious  as 
the  last,  his  sketches  of  the  leading  personages  on  the  scene 
are  vivid  and  lifelike  in  the  highest  degree ;  we  would 
especially  refer  to  those  of  Mademoiselle,  the  Amazonian 
daughter  of  the  weak  Gaston  of  Orleans,  of  Anne  of 
Gonzaga,  and  of  other  heroines  of  the  Fronde.  A  very 
striking  and  well-informed  chapter  narrates  the  incidents 
of  Oonde’s  life  in  exile,  outside  his  ordinary  home,  the 
camp ;  and  we  need  not  add  that  if  the  Due  d’Aumale  does 
all  that  he  can  to  place  the  conduct  of  his  hero  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  he  never  departs  from  the  lofty  standard  of 
patriotism  which  he  upholds  in  his  work.  The  apologist  of 
Conde  does  not  forget  that  the  Prince  had  sinned  against 
France,  and  was  deeply  guilty. 

It  may  appear  ungracious  to  take  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
a  work  of  peculiar  excellence.  In  his  description,  however, 
of  Conde,  and  the  time,  the  Due  d’Aumale,  we  believe,  is 
sometimes  mistaken,  or  has  not  placed  facts  in  their  true 
proportions.  The  tendency  to  idealise  the  hero  of  his  book, 
to  which  we  have  adverted  before,  reappears  in  this  volume 
more  clearly  than  ever ;  the  Due  disregards  the  wise  saying  of 
Cromwell,  and  dislikes  to  paint  the  Grand  Conde  with  his  scars. 
He  blames  him,  indeed,  for  his  treason  to  France ;  but  he  will 
not  bring  out  in  sufficient  prominence  the  distinctive  faults 
of  the  Prince’s  character — the  greed  of  pelf  and  power,  in 
which  he  matched  his  father ;  the  arrogance  and  lawless¬ 
ness  which  were  his  special  vices ;  above  all,*  his  singular 
want  of  political  insight  and  his  instability  in  public  affairs 
— conspicuous  defects  in  a  man  of  such  powers.  The  Due 
too,  in  our  judgement,  assigns  Conde  too  high  a  place  as  a 
master  of  war ;  he  may  stand  above  Montrose,  who  had 
something  in  common  with  him ;  but,  compared  Avith  the 
great  captains  of  his  day,  he  was  distinctly  inferior  to 
Cromwell  and  Turenne ;  and  as  we  protested  against  the 
attempt  to  make  him  resemble  Csesar  in  Spain,  we  protest 
still  more  strongly  against  the  paradox  that  a  rebel  con- 
dottiere,  though  a  great  soldier,  is  even  to  be  named  as  a 
rival  of  Hannibal.  We  differ  from  the  Due  d’Aumale  as 
to  tAvo  passages  in  this  part  of  the  Prince’s  career:  his 
conduct,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  Second  Fronde,  admits  of 
hardly  any  palliation  or  excuse,  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  he  had  a  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  massacre  of  the 
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Hotel  de  Ville,  a  crime  long  infamous  in  the  annals  of 
Paris.  The  Due  is  far  too  accomplished  a  student  of  war 
not  to  appreciate  the  splendid  genius  of  Turenne ;  and  we 
gladly  acknowledge  that,  in  this  volume,  he  has  often  done 
justice  to  the  renowned  marshal.  But  his  inclination,  if 
not  his  purpose,  is  to  make  Turenne  a  kind  of  foil  to  Conde 
on  all  occasions  when  they  come  in  contact,  and,  on  the 
whole,  to  represent  the  almost  perfect  strategist  as  inferior 
to  the  tactician  of  Lens  and  Kocroy.  This  estimate,  we 
think,  is  incorrect.  Conde  was  a  chief  of  remarkable 
power ;  he  had  many  of  the  gifts  of  a  great  general ;  he 
was  much  more  than  a  mere  brilliant  soldier,  of  the  type  of 
Luxemburg,  Ney,  and  Lannes.  But  he  never  achieved 
anything  that  can  be  compared  to  the  immortal  campaigns 
of  1646,  1674,  and  1675,  enduring  masterpieces  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  art ;  and  Conde,  as  a  rule,  was  defeated  by  Turenne, 
whenever  they  were  opposed  to  each  other,  though  this  is 
not  a  conclusive  test  of  their  merits.  The  Due  d’Aumale, 
too,  scarcely  ever  alludes  to  Turenne’s  profound  political 
wisdom,  characteristic  of  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Nassau — 
perhaps  because  his  hero  presents  a  lamentable  contrast  in 
this  respect.  Yet  this  great  quality  contributed  to  the  safety 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  in  its  struggle 
with  Spain  and  the  Second  Fronde,  as  much  as  the  noble 
exploits  of  Turenne  in  the  field. 

The  last  volume  of  this  work  closed  with  the  arrest  of 
Conde,  his  brother,  and  the  Due  de  Longueville,  the  com¬ 
plaisant  husband  of  his  too  well  known  sister.  The  conduct  of 
the  Prince  since  the  truce  of  Eueil,  had  been  in  keeping  with 
his  reckless  character,  and  had  marred  his  prospects  when 
they  seemed  most  brilliant.  He  had  not,  perhaps,  com¬ 
mitted  crimes  which  would  have  brought  him  within  the 
grasp  of  the  law ;  but  he  had  become  a  real  danger  to  the 
State :  he  had  insulted  Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
he  had  forced  terms  on  the  Cardinal  which  would  have 
made  him  the  virtual  master  of  France.  He  had,  at  the 
same  time,  with  characteristic  arrogance,  broken  with 
Gondi,  Beaufort,  and  the  First  Fronde;  and  he  was  re¬ 
garded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Parisian  populace,  which 
had  not  forgiven  the  recent  siege.  One  of  those  sudden 
alliances,  repeatedly  seen  in  the  history  of  Prance  at  this 
period,  united  all  parties  against  Conde ;  Gondi  and  Ma¬ 
zarin,  bitter  enemies  before,  joined  hands  to  put  down  the 
foe  of  the  moment,  and  the  infuriated  lion  was  caught  in 
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their  toils  and  shut  up  in  the  donjon  of  Vincennes.  The 
captivity  of  the  Princes  was  close  and  severe,  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  in  their  behalf,  though  a  Eoyal  Declaration  against 
arbitrary  arrest  had  been  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Peace 
of  Rueil. 

‘  The  prisoners  were  as  ill  lodged  as  they  were  entertained.  M.  de 
Longueville  was  kept  apart  from  the  others.  The  two  brothers  occu¬ 
pied  the  same  room,  the  lower  hall  of  the  donjon,  dark,  damp,  and 
without  air,  a  kind  of  jdace  of  concealment.  Delicate  and  sickly, 
the  Prince  of  Conti  surt'ered  from  this  treatment.  After  tedious 
negotiations,  and  at  the  price  of  ten  pistoles,  he  was  allowed  to  go  up 
with  his  brother  to  the  third  story.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was 
permitted  to  walk  once  a  day  on  the  roof,  “  for  the  state  of  his  health 
was  such  that  no  risk  was  run.”  This  freedom  was  at  first  refused  to 
the  activity  of  Conde ;  he  had  to  wait  until  April  27.  Senti¬ 
nels  and  watches  were  mtiltiplied.  The  body  guards  of  the  King  were 
on  duty  night  and  day  in  the  chamber  of  the  Princes.  Several 
companies  of  the  French  Guards  were  stationed  outside.’ 

The  coup  d’etat  of  Mazarin  and  Gondi  was,  for  a  moment, 
attended  with  success,  and  seemed  to  restore  the  power  of 
the  Regent.  The  Court  was  well  received  in  two  royal  pro¬ 
gresses,  made  through  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces ; 
even  Burgundy,  where  Conde  was  governor,  acquiesced ; 
Madame  de  Longueville,  the  dangerous  Helen  of  the  Fronde, 
was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  and  fly  from  Normandy,  and 
the  Queen  and  boy  King  were  greeted  in  Paris.  A  sudden 
turn  in  events,  fraught  with  important  results  to  Conde  and 
France,  was  due  to  an  influence  which,  hitherto,  had  been 
deemed  of  the  most  insignificant  kind.  Claire  Clemence  de 
Maille  had  been,  for  years,  the  despised  and  ill-treated  wife 
of  the  Prince,  and  she  was  thought  so  incapable  of  a  bold 
purpose  that  she  was  scarcely  watched  by  the  unsuspecting* 
Government.  But  an  heroic  spirit  animated  that  feeble 
frame ;  the  Princess  made  her  escape  from  Chantilly,  taking 
with  her  her  boy,  the  Due  d’Enghien,  and  having  stayed  for 
a  short  time  at  Montrond,  the  scene  of  her  husband’s 
martial  youth,  she  made  her  way  to  the  provinces  of  the 
south,  where  the  standard  of  revolt  was  already  raised.  She 
was  received  with  royal  honours  by  Rochefoucauld  and 
Bouillon — the  first  one  of  Madame  de  Longueville’s  lovers, 
the  second  the  injured  brother  of  Turenne,  and  both  in  arms 
against  the  Government — and  under  the  feudal  influence  of 
the  great  nobles,  and  of  the  Tremoilles,  La  Forces,  and 
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other  powerful  families,  an  insurrectionary  movement  had 
soon  spread  through  the  region  between  the  Dordogne 
and  Giaronne.  Bordeaux  became  the  focus  of  a  rebellion 
daily  increasing  in  extent.  The  city,  long  afterwards  the 
birthplace  of  the  Gironde,  had  often  shown  the  tenden¬ 
cies  to  revolt  which  have  characterised  some  of  the  chief 
towns  of  France ;  it  had  recently  defied  a  royal  army ;  it 
was  filled  with  the  partisans  of  Conde  ;  and  though  the 
parliament  and  the  better  class  of  citizens  were  unwilling 
to  take  a  decisive  step,  the  populace,  which  was  soon  to 
become  supreme,  and  to  imitate  the  excesses  of  1793,  rose 
vehemently  ‘  for  the  cause  of  the  Princes,’  and  all  opposition 
was  overborne.  Bordeaux  was  soon  the  seat  of  a  rebel 
government,  which  made  its  infiuence  felt  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Limousin ;  the  Princess  of  Conde  directed  everything  ; 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  thoughtless  citizens  was  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  Spain,  at  open  war  with  their 
country ; — 

‘  The  Parliament  and  the  city  had  become  deeply  engaged.  It  was 
necessary  to  arm  and  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  foreigner,  evidently 
an  essential  condition  of  success.  The  Princess  reigns  at  Bordeaux, 
but  she  has  no  self-conceit ;  she  does  not  try  to  govern  ;  she  leaves 
power  to  the  two  dukes.  Guided  by  her  good  sense,  and  superior  to 
fear,  she  makes  everything  turn  on  the  deliverance  of  her  consort. 
She  speaks  in  public,  Avhen  this  is  required,  in  a  brief  strain,  but  with 
surprising  success ;  she  is  never  put  out ;  her  devotion  enlightens  and 
inspires  her,  and  raises  her  above  her  natural  level  of  merit.’ 

Meanwdiile  it  had  fared  ill  with  France  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  north-eastern  frontier.  Turenne,  led  astray  by 
the  siren  Longueville,  and  angry  at  the  spoliation  of  a 
brother  he  loved,  had  committed  the  one  great  fault  of  his 
life — had  drawn  his  w'eighty  sword  against  the  Queen  and 
.Mazarin,  and  had  taken  the  command  of  a  Spanish  army, 
which  had  overrun  the  plains  of  Champagne.  The  great 
warrior  was  a  host  in  himself,  and  had  his  colleague,  the 
Archduke  Leopold — more  than  once  defeated  by  Conde  and 
Turenne — listened  to  the  counsels  of  a  master  of  his  art,  a 
hostile  force  miglit  have  reached  Paris,  and  perhaps  have 
dictated  peace  within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  But  the 
Archduke  would  not  seize  the  occasion.  The  policy  of  Spain 
too,  tlu’oughout  the  Second  Fronde,  was  to  temporise,  and 
not  to  trust  too  much  to  rebel  allies,  who  might  become 
enemies  ;  and  the  danger  passed  away  from  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  Nevertheless  an  advanced  guard  of  Turenne,  who 
had  pledged  himself  to  relieve  Conde,  had  pushed  forward 
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almost  to  Vincennes  ;  and  though  the  Marshal  was  ultimately 
driven  back  and  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Eethel,  the 
east  of  France  remained  in  the  hands  of  her  foes.  These 
disasters  fatally  weakened  the  power  of  the  Cardinal ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  coalition  of  his  many  enemies,  which  had 
constantly  tended  to  unite  against  him,  had  conspired  to 
secure  his  fall  and  his  ruin.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  had 
discovered  that  the  imprisonment  of  Conde  was  contrary  to 
law  ;  the  partisans  of  the  Prince  and  the  noblesse  of  the 
Fronde  denounced  the  Italian  tyrant  and  trickster  ;  and 
Gondi,  disappointed  at  not  having  obtained  the  cardinal’s 
hat  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  late  alliance  with  the 
Court  and  its  friends,  had  no  difficulty  in  stirring  up  the 
capital  against  ‘  Madame  Anne  ’  and  her  abhorred  ‘  minion.’ 
The  League  was  assisted  and  bound  together  by  Anne  of 
Gonzaga,  the  Princess  Palatine,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  her  day,  and  perhaps  one  of  Conde’s  many  light 
loves  ;  and  a  compact  was  formed  which  strikingly  shows 
the  base  selfishness  of  the  factions  of  the  time.  The 
Cardinal  was  to  be  driven  out  of  Prance ;  the  worthless  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  to  be  thrust  upon  the  Queen ;  and  Conde  was 
to  be  set  free  and  restored  to  his  honours.  The  terms  of 
the  bargain  were  that  the  little  Due  d’Engliien  Avas  to  be 
betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Gaston  ;  that  Conde’s  brother, 
Conti,  was  to  wed  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse — perhaps  a  cast¬ 
off  mistress  of  Gondi — and  that  an  overture  should  be  made 
to  Rome  to  secure  for  that  saintly  Churchman  the  coveted 
red  hat. 

Mazarin  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  failed 
to  make  head  against  his  plotting  enemies.  He  had  re¬ 
moved  Conde  from  Vincennes  at  the  approach  of  Turenne, 
and  had  ultimately  sent  the  Prince  to  Havre ;  and,  with 
characteristic  want  of  dignity — an  attitude  which  Riche¬ 
lieu  would  have  scorned  to  take — he  endeavoured  to  make 
peace  with  his  captive  enemy,  who  sent  him  away  with  a 
loud  laugh  of  derision.  The  conspirators  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  power ;  the  Cardinal  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  kingdom  ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  Avas  nearly  SAvept  aAvay 
by  a  rising  Avhich  had  been  got  up  in  Paris. 

‘  Tlie  city  is  under  .nrms;  a  close  Avatcli  is  set  on  the  liegent.  Two 
years  before,  in  less  difficult  circumstances,  she  had  Conde  and  Mazarin 
at  her  side ;  she  had  the  SAVord  of  the  one,  the  counsels  of  the  other. 
To-day  she  is  helpless  and  isolated.  As  Ave  contemplate  this  spectacle 
Ave  think  of  the  Dauphin  Charles,  in  face  of  Etienne  Marcel,  after  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  or  of  Louis  XVI.  Avhen  brought  back  from  Varennes ; 
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and  Mazarin  was,  perhaps,  not  far  from  the  trutli  when  he  exasperated 
the  Parliament  and  the  Fronde  by  comparing  the  demagogues  of  Paris 
to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.’ 

The  Queen  had  to  submit  to  the  hard  terms  of  the 
plotters,  and  Conde  was  released  from  bondage  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Court.  The  best  face  was  put  on  a 
humiliating  scene  ;  but  from  this  time  forward  young 
Louis  XIV.  hated  his  rebel  cousin  witli  a  vindictive  hatred. 
The  curtain  fell  on  one  of  the  rapid  transformations  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  drama  of  the  Fronde. 

‘  The  Regent,  the  King,  we  may  almost  sjiy  the  prisoners  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  repressed  their  regrets  and  their  feelings.  Conde  was 
courteously  received.  Anne  of  Austria,  stretched  on  a  couch,  could 
hardly  restrain  her  tears.  Louis  XIV.,  already  master  of  him.self, 
“  caressed  Monsieur  le  Prince.”  Tlie  sjvme  evening  there  wasa  supper  and 
a  dance  at  the  house  of  Monsieur,  the  next  day  high  play  at  Mar.shal 
Gramont’s,  and  a  ball  given  by  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  held  a  solemn  sitting,  and  Society  visited  the  Prince. 

‘  What  a  specUicle !  Mazarin  hurled  from  power  at  the  moment 
when  victory  seemed  to  have  confirmed  his  authority,  humbly  imploring 
the  help,  the  protection  of  one  held  by  him  in  ciiptivity  during 
thirteen  months,  the  Coadjutor  and  Beaufort,  and  those  who  had 
planned  the  ruin  of  Conde,  coming  forward  and  ranging  themselves 
behind  him ;  the  Court,  the  Fronde  at  the  feet  of  the  enemy,  so  often 
denounced,  who  hail  but  yesterday  been  dragged  from  fortress  to 
fortress,  as  though  no  prison  harsh  and  cruel  enough  could  be  found 
for  him  ;  Paris  lighting  up  for  his  return  the  festal  fires  which  a  year 
before  shed  their  blaze  on  his  dungeon.  May  we  not  repeat  with  the 
author  of  the  “  Maxims,”  “Everything  h.apipens  in  France  ”?’ 

After  this  triumph  over  the  Queen  and  Mazarin,  Conde 
seemed,  for  a  time,  the  master  of  events ;  yet,  within  six 
months,  he  was  at  open  war  with  those  who  liad  taken  him 
out  of  prison  and  had  placed  him  on  the  topmost  height  of 
power  ;  and  he  had  become  a  rebel  fugitive,  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  call  on  France  to  revolt  from  her  King  and  to 
enter  into  a  league  with  her  worst  enemy.  The  Due  d’Aumale 
does  not  deny  his  guilt ;  the  Prince,  indeed,  has  confessed  it 
himself. 

‘  The  die  had  been  cast.  The  hour  had  come  with  its  solemn  voice, 
and  Conde  had  not  listened.  Thei’e  is  no  longer  a  Spaui.sh  regent,  an 
alien  minister.  Of  what  account  is  the  legal  fiction,  the  pretended 
minority,  in  fact,  succeeding  the  minority  by  right  ?  Of  what  account  ? 
It  is  the  King,  the  King  of  France,  whose  reign  begins.  All  those  who 
retain  in  their  hearts  the  ancient  national  traditions  think  that  the  sky 
is  clearing,  are  awaiting  the  era  of  quiet,  of  the  peace  which  should 
follow  chaos  and  the  odious  conflict  of  rival  ambitions.  Cursed  be 
the  authors  of  trouble,  who  would  prolong  war  and  the  suflerings  of  the 
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country  !  Ami  the  sword  wlilcli  tlirew  its  liarvest  o£  laurels  on  tlie 
cradle  of  the  King  of  four  years  of  age,  the  sword  of  Rocroy,  does  not 
shine  beside  the  sceptre  which  the  King  of  thirteen  holds  with  a  hand 
even  now  firm  and  strong.’ 

The  Due,  however,  tries  hard  to  find  those  ‘  extenuating 
‘  circumstances  ’  for  his  hero  which  so  often  frustrate  jus¬ 
tice  in  France.  He  pleads  that  Anne  of  Austria  may  have 
been  consenting  to  plots  against  the  life  of  the  Prince,  and, 
in  any  case,  that  she  lent  a  willing  ear  to  Mazarin  in  exile, 
who  plainly  let  her  know  that  the  power  of  Conde  had 
become  too  great.  But  he  gives  no  proof  of  the  first  charge, 
and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Regent  spared  no 
effort  to  conciliate  Conde  and  withdrew  the  accusations  she 
had  made  against  him,  that  peace  might  prevail  in  the  royal 
family  when  Louis  XIV.  was  proclaimed  king.  The  mani¬ 
festo  put  forth  by  Conde  as  a  justification  for  his  drawing 
the  sword  does  not  assert  that  his  life  was  in  danger;  it  is 
studiously  vague  on  this  point,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
as  flimsy  an  excuse  for  rebellion  as  could  well  be  con¬ 
ceived  : — 

‘  Nous  soubsignes,  desclarona  que  nous  per.sistons  dans  la  volonte  et 
dans  la  resolution  que  nous  avons  de  procurer  la  seurete  de  la  personne 
de  M.  le  Prince  et  do  tons  ceux  qui  signeront  le  present  escrit,  par 
toute  sorte  de  nioiens,  mesme  par  les  armos  sy  besoin  est,  et  de  ne 
laisser  passer  aucune  occasion  de  les  prendre  jusqu’ii  ce  que  nous  aions 
des  assurances  sy  cerfeines,  de  I’adveu  et  consentement  de  tons,  qu’il 
ne  nous  reste  aucun  soup^on  qu’on  puisse  jamais  entreprendre  contre 
nos  personnes. — Nous  prometons  en  outre  de  n’escouter  aucune  propo¬ 
sition  ny  d’entrer  en  aucune  negociation  sans  le  consentement  expres 
des  soubsignes. — Et  s’il  arivoit  qu’on  fust  oblige  de  prendre  les  annes, 
on  ne  pourra  les  poser  que  cbacun  des  soubsignes  ne  soit  satisfait  dans 
son  interet,  qu’il  declarera  lors<pi’on  les  prendra.’ 

As  to  the  second  charge,  Mazarin  spoke  the  truth ;  the 
enormous  favours  lavished  on  Conde,  especially  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  government  of  G  uyenne — a  centre  of  insurrection 
the  Due  seems  to  have  forgotten — made  him  a  real  menace 
and  danger  to  the  State.  All  this,  too,  is  beside  the  subject ; 
it  was  Conde’s  arrogance  and  want  of  wisdom,  and  especially 
the  tendency  we  see  in  him  to  become  the  dupe  of  sinister 
counsels,  that  caused  a  new  league  to  be  formed  against 
him,  like  that  which  had  been  formed  before,  and  that  made 
him  a  I’ebel  as  he  had  been  made  a  captive.  He  extorted 
immense  concessions  from  the  Queen,  and  treated  the  young 
King  with  marked  insolence ;  *  and  he  refused  to  carry  out 


*  How  Louis  XIV.  resented  the  attitude  of  Conde  at  this  time 
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the  compact  which  had  been  a  condition  of  his  escape  from 
bondage.  He  would  not  hear  of  a  marriage  between  his  boy 
son  and  the  baby  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  he 
broke  out  into  fury  at  the  idea  of  the  mesalliance  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse ;  he  intrigued  against  Beaufort,  the 
darling  of  Paris,  and  against  Chateauneuf,  who  represented 
the  Fronde  in  the  new  ministry  of  Anne  of  Austria ;  and  he 
quarrelled  with  Gondi  and  set  him  at  naught.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  his  recent  allies  were  incensed  at  his  recklessness 
and  breach  of  faith;  and  no  wonder  that  Gondi  and  his 
partisans,  including  many  of  the  Fronde  nobles,  renewed 
the  coalition  against  Conde  which  had  struck  him  down  a 
few  months  before,  and  combined  with  Mazavin,  who,  though 
proscribed,  still  possessed  enormous  influence  in  France,  and 
really  directed  the  Kegent’s  counsels,  once  more  to  compass 
the  Prince’s  overthrow.  This  was  too  much  for  the  haughty 
soldier,  who  thought  that  he  could  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword,  and  that  a  rising  -would  make  him  the  master  of 
France,  or  at  least  supreme  in  the  royal  counsels ;  and,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  himself  and  his  fame,  Conde  raised  the  standard 
of  armed  rebellion,  involved  the  whole  kingdom  in  civil  war, 
and  sought  the  aid  of  Spain,  the  national  enemy,  on  a 
wretched  pretence  that  his  life  had  been  threatened,  which 
seems  to  have  had  scarcely  any  foundation.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  when  he  took  this  unhappy  course  he  was 
under  the  spell  of  Madame  de  Longueville,  his  notorious 
sister — she  dashed  into  treason  once  more  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  a  despised  husband — and  of  a  junta  of  bad 
advisers.  How  readily  he  yielded  to  influences  like  these  is 
seen  in  many  passages  of  his  life,  and  possibly  the  evident 
dislike  of  the  King  may,  in  some  degree,  have  affected  his 
purpose.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  all  that  was  wisest 
in  France  unreservedly  disapproved  of  the  Prince’s  conduct ; 
it  was  condemned  by  Mole  and  condemned  by  Turenne. 

The  war  of  the  Second  Fronde  had  begun,  and  it  was  to 
drag  on  its  length  for  eight  years.  The  Due  d’Aumale 
might  have  pointed  out  that  the  forces  in  conflict  were 
more  evenly  balanced  than  superficial  students  of  the  time 
imagine.  Those  who  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bourbon  monarchy 
Avas  the  terror  of  Europe  in  the  next  generation  find  it 
difficult  to  comprehend  in  what  peril  it  stood  and  how  great 
its  weakness  Avas  at  the  existing  crisis.  Spain,  an  open  foe, 

appears  from  Avords  ho  lot  drop  :  ‘  Si  mes  gardes  avaient  etc  aupr^a 
de  moi  je  I’aurais  fait  charger.’ 
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liad  not  yet  sunk  into  the  decrepitude  of  a  later  period  ;  the 
House  of  Austria  supported  its  kindred,  spite  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia;  and  Lorraine  was  a 
hostile  province  in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  chief 
danger  of  France  lay  in  her  own  divisions,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
credit  and  impotence  of  her  Government.  The  whole  nation 
was  split  into  factions,  unscrupulous,  selQsh,  and  un¬ 
patriotic;  the  party  of  the  groat  nobles,  which  Eichelieu 
had  crushed,  which  Mazarin  had  endeavoured  to  keep  down 
when  once  more  it  had  recovered  strength,  and  which  had 
Conde  and  Gaston  as  its  chiefs,  was  read}"  for  civil  war  and 
revolt ;  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  Paris  detested  the 
rule  of  the  ‘  two  foreigners ;  ’  many  towns  were  stirred  by 
the  same  feelings ;  in  several  provinces  the  local  governors 
were  willing  to  sell  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder;  and 
the  fine  ladies  of  the  Fronde  for  the  most  part  threw  their 
immense  influence  on  the  side  of  rebellion.  Beyond  doubt, 
however,  the  principal  source  of  the  weakness  of  the  State 
Avas  the  universal  hatred  felt  towards  Mazarin  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation.  The  architect  of  the  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  was  not  regarded  by  the  Frenchmen  of  his  day  with 
the  undue  reverence  entertained  for  him  by  their  de¬ 
scendants  ;  he  was  simply  abhorred  as  an  upstart  stranger, 
an  oppressor  and  cheat  of  the  worst  kind,  a  sort  of  cowardly 
vermin  which  had  attempted  to  do  the  work  of  the  king  of 
the  forest ;  and  if  events  in  France  Avere  really  setting 
toAvards  monarchy,  the  existence  of  Mazarin  on  the  scene 
Avas  a  grave  obstacle,  and  for  a  time  checked  and  threw  back 
the  current. 

All  this  Avas  perfectly  knoAvn  to  Conde ;  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  Avhen  he  drcAV  the  sword  he  had  many 
chances  of  decisive  success,  and  it  is  an  historical  fact  that, 
at  the  outset  of  the  Avar,  he  Avas  more  powerful  in  the  field 
than  the  CroAvn.  His  dispositions  Avere  quickly  made,  and 
they  reveal  his  military  skill  and  utter  want  of  scruple. 
The  Prince  had  bai’gained  for  the  armed  support  of  Spain ; 
he  AvithdrcAv  from  Barcelona  a  body  of  troops  which  had 
defended  the  town  under  his  lieutenant  Marsin,  and  he  sped 
to  the  south,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionary 
levies  he  still  found  in  arms,  placed  his  best  forces  on  the  Dor¬ 
dogne  and  the  Charente,  and  made  Bordeaux — flaming  out  in 
revolt  and  once  more  seething  Avith  the  Avorst  anarchic  pas¬ 
sions  (these  he  stimulated  Avith  all  the  arts  of  a  demagogue) 
— the  base  of  his  operations  for  a  general  Avar.  The  plan  he 
formed  Avas  that  he  should  advance  in  pei’son,  and  defeat 
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the  royal  forces  on  the  Loire ;  and  meanwhile  Turenne,  on 
whose  aid  he  reckoned,  was  to  (Collect  a  rebel  army  in  the 
north  and  the  east,  and,  assisted  by  a  large  Spanish  con¬ 
tingent,  was  to  march  tln’ough  Champagne  and  perhaps 
enter  Paris.  The  projected  attack  was  formidable  in  the 
extreme  ;  but  Conde  fortunately  lost  his  ablest  ally  ;  Turenne, 
at  this  juncture,  fell  away  from  him,  and,  happily  for  France, 
declared  for  the  Crown.  The  Due  d’Aumale  all  but  con¬ 
demns  this  desertion,  but  the  causes  are  well  known  and  do 
the  warrior  credit.  Turenne  had  had  enough  of  the  Longue- 
ville’s  wiles — she  had  tricked  and  deceived  a  somewhat  awk¬ 
ward  lover — and  he  had  mai’ried  and  resolved  to  live  cleanly. 
The  Marshal,  too,  had  seen  justice  done  to  his  brother.  This 
was  one  of  Mazarin’s  most  dexterous  strokes ;  Turenne  was 
sincerely  penitent  for  his  late  treason  ;  he  felt  ashamed  of  the 
league  with  the  Spaniard,  in  which  ho  had  only  met  defeat, 
and  his  instincts  and  sympathies  alike  ui’ged  him  to  return 
to  the  path  of  loyal  duty.  Yet  the  motive  which,  perhaps, 
was  most  powerful  with  that  solid,  sagacious,  and  wise 
nature  was*  a  profound  dislike  of  the  lawless  selfishness 
and  of  the  purely  person.al  aims  and  ambition  which  had 
marked  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Prince. 

The  beginnings  of  the  contest — it  broke  out  in  1651 — 
were,  on  the  whole,  of  good  omen  to  the  royal  cause.  Anne 
of  Austria  atid  Louis  XIV.  left  Paris,  for  the  moment 
leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Government ;  and  an  army,  hastily 
arrayed,  kept  down  the  rebellion  in  the  central  provinces 
around  the  Loire.  Meanwhile  Harconrt  had  made  head 
against  Conde  in  Guyenne,  had  taken  La  Rochelle,  and  had 
approached  Boi’deaux  ;  and  Nemours  and  Beaufort,  incapable 
chiefs  who  commanded  in  the  north,  when  Turenne  had 
gone,  had  been  b.eld  in  check,  and  had  accomplished  nothing. 
Mazarin,  at  the  instance  of  the  Queen,  returned  to  France ; 
and,  though  Paris  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  passion,  and  the 
Parliament  launched  a  savage  decree,  the  Cardinal  became 
again  the  leader  of  the  State,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  rebels 
seemed  on  the  wane.  Yet  the  partisans  of  Conde  were 

*  Turenne’s  language  on  this  suhject  is  gnardetl,  hut  significant: 
‘  M.  <le  Turenne  voyait  si  pen  cle  regie  dans  les  pensees  de  M.  le  Prince 
(pi’il  ne  voulait  prendre  aiicun  nouvel  engagement  avec  lui.  .  .  , 
11  n’etait  pas  raisonnahle  de  s’engager  centre  la  cour  a  une  suite 
d’affaires  dont  il  savait  (|ue  le  but  n’eUit  que  de  procurer  les  intSrets 
d’un  petit  nombre  de  personnes,  sans  aucune  vue  du  bien  public’ 

Memoires,’ p.  132,  ed.  1877). 
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superior  in  the  field,  and  it  was  soon  seen  how  a  great  captain 
and  an  energetic  will  could  transform  events.  In  March 
1652  Nemours  and  Beaufort  had  approached  Montargis, 
north  of  the  Loire  :  the  royal  army  was  south  of  the  river, 
advancing  from  Blois  and  making  for  Gien,  and  but  for  a 
fierce  quarrel  between  the  rebel  leaders  the  forces  of  the 
King  might  have  been  defeated  hy  enemies  in  much  greater 
numbers.  Conde  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and 
instantly  set  off  from  Agen,  on  the  Gai’onne,  accompanied  by 
a  small  escort  only,  to  take  command  of  his  followers  on  the 
Loire.  His  march  was  long  remembered  as  a  most  daring 
feat : — 

‘  In  seven  days  he  made  his  way  through  France,  by  fords,  by  paths, 
tlirough  forests,  through  jtlains,  disregarding  the  dej)tli  of  watercourses 
or  the  unfathonicd  bed  of  the  great  rivers,  avoiding  bridges,  cities,  and 
frequented  highroads.  His  journey  resembles  a  j)age  taken  from  the 
most  extravagant  romances  of  adventure.  Tliere  were  surprises,  strange 
meetings,  disgui.«es,  experiences  at  inns,  roads  lost  and  marvellously 
found  again,  marches  and  counter-marches  by  day  and  night,  horses 
stolen,  charges  with  sword  and  pistol,  hunger,  thirst,  suflerings — nay, 
the  gout  of  Kochefoucauld,  travelling  many  days  on  horseback  in 
torture.’ 

The  royal  army  by  this  time  had  drawn  near  Gien,  under 
the  command  of  Hocquincourt,  an  inferior  soldier  and 
ultimately  to  prove  a  faithless  traitor,  and  of  Turenne,  who 
had  made  his  peace  with  the  Court.  The  Marshal  ought  to 
have  been  general-in-chief,  but  he  was  not,  as  yet,  altogether 
trusted ;  he  did  not  direct  the  operations  as  a  whole,  and  a 
bridge  at  Jargeau  had  been  left  unbroken  in  the  rear  of  the 
advancing  force.  Sirot,  one  of  Conde’s  ablest  lieutenants, 
fell  suddenly  on  the  bridge  to  strike  at  the  enemy,  and  an 
attack  which  might  have  been  most  disastrous  was  baffled  by 
the  presence  of  mind  of  Turenne,  who,  like  Bonaparte,  had 
his  Bridge  of  Areola : — 

‘  The  Marshal  dismounts,  advances  on  the  platform,  jiistol  and  sword 
in  hand.  His  stoff  follow  him.  To  conceal  the  want  of  ammunition 
he  orders  the  musketeers  not  to  fire  while  he  presses  forward.  The 
enemy,  astonished,  suspends  his  movement,  prepares  to  repel  an  attack, 
entrenches  himself,  and  yet  fires  on  the  little  group  upon  the  bridge. 
Behind  this  weak  living  screen,  which  bullets  would  have  soon  pierced 
through,  the  troops  hasten  to  roll  barrels,  and  to  push  carts  forward. 
The  barricade  is  no  sooner  begun  than  Turenne  passes  behind  it  at 
quick  step ;  he  seizes  a  musket  and  keeps  on  firing,  taking  care  not  to 
waste  his  powder.’ 

The  army  of  the  King  had  soon  crossed  the  Loire,  and. 
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separated  into  two  main  divisions,  together  10,000  or 
12,000  strong,  lay  encamped  in  a  region  of  wood  and  morass 
between  the  Canal  of  Briaro  and  the  stream  of  the  Loing, 
ci'owned  by  the  hamlets  of  Eogny,  Breteau,  and  Bleneau. 
The  operations  that  followed  are  of  peculiar  interest,  for  they 
marked  the  first  conflict  between  Conde  and  Turenne,  and 
they  have  been  admirably  described  by  the  Due  d’Aumale. 
Conde,  who  by  this  time  had  all  his  army  in  hand,  from 
14,000  to  15,000  men,  fell  at  night  on  Hocquincourt’s  weak 
division,  at  a  distance,  we  have  seen,  from  Turenne,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  put  it  to  flight.  Turenne  hurried  forwai’d  to 
assist  his  colleague,  and  recognised  his  adversary  by  the 
vigour  of  the  stroke  : — 

‘  It  is  no  cavalry  outpost  beating  up  a  mere  detachment ;  it  is  an 
army  which  has  surprised,  assailed,  surrounded,  and  dispersed  an 
enemy.  This  has  not  been  done  by  Nemours.  Turenne  has  recognised 
the  unrivalled  soldier.  He  stretches  out  an  arm  and  exclaims,  “  The 
Prince  is  there  !  ’ 

The  Marshal  had  now  to  make  a  most  difficult  choice. 
Was  he  to  rally  llocquincourt  or  try  to  stop  Conde?  The 
ordinary  rules  of  war  prescribed  the  first  course,*  but 
Turenne  most  wisely  adopted  the  second,  and,  if  he  risked 
much,  he  perhaps  saved  the  monarchy.  He  marshalled  his 
little  army  in  a  region  of  plain  and  marsh,  and  Conde  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  day  broke,  ‘  I  will  cut  him  to  pieces  if  he  makes 
‘  a  stand  there ;  but  I  know  him  too  well :  that  is  not  his 
‘  purpose.’  The  surmise  of  the  Prince  was  correct.  Turenne 
fell  back  and  took  a  position  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  small 
lake  and  a  wood,  and  with  a  narrow  defile  in  the  near  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  he  marched  his  army  behind  the  defile,  guarding 
the  approaches  by  a  powerful  and  masked  battery.  Conde 
drew  near  in  overwhelming  force,  but  he  could  not  deploy 
his  lines  in  the  enclosed  ground,  and  Turenne  made  the 
attempt  more  difficult  by  sending  a  few  squadrons  to  the 
head  of  the  defile,  which  threatened  to  charge  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Prince  f — an  instance  of  exquisite  tactical  skill 
singled  out  by  Napoleon  for  special  praise.  Conde,  however, 

*  Napoleon  (‘ Corr.’  32,  p.  117)  ou  the  whole  highly  approves 
of  Turenne’s  conduct,  for  it  was  a  ease  of  neck  or  nothing ;  but  he 
significantly  adds,  ‘  Les  regies  de  la  guerre  veulent  qu’une  division 
‘  d’une  armee  evite  de  se  battre  seule  centre  toute  unc  armde  qui  a 
‘d^ja  obtenu  des  sucees;  e’est  courir  le  danger  de  tout  perdre  sans 
‘  ressources.’ 

j"  Napoleon,  ‘  Corr.’  32,  p.  117  :  ‘  Cette  circonstance  ne  parait  rien  ; 
Dependant  e’est  ce  rien  qui  est  un  des  indices  du  gdnie  de  la  guerre.’ 
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eager  not  to  be  baulked,  flung  a  part  of  bis  forces  into  the 
pass ;  this  was  smitten  down  by  his  adversary’s  guns,  and 
the  discomfited  army  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

‘  The  van  of  the  Prince  is  in  danger  of  being  caught  as  in  a  vice 
between  the  two  bodies  of  the  royal  cavalry,  and  it  is  struck  down  in 
front  by  the  artillery,  which  has  free  play  and  enfilades  it.  It  recoils 
in  disorder,  is  huddled  together  under  the  fire  of  eight  pieces,  well 
placed  and  well  served.  “  The  effect  was  great,”  Turenne  says  in  his 
“  Memoirs.”  ’ 

This  was  one  of  Turenne’s  finest  feats  of  arms ;  he  had 
repulsed  a  victorious  enemy  threefold  in  number;  but,  as 
Napoleon  has  remarked,*  Condo  was  not  himself  and  did  not 
display  his  wonted  daring.  This  too,  evidently,  is  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  Due  d’Aumale,  and  plainly  4,000  or  5,000 
men  ought  not  to  have  held  more  than  12,000  in  cheek. 

‘  Conde  had  reached  his  mark,  and  had  annihilated  one  of  the  royal 
armies,  when  the  lucky  intervention  of  Turenne  and  his  cool  boldness 
and  tactical  skill  changed  the  result  of  the  day.  ...  But  if  Conde 
had  taken  the  offensive  in  his  wonted  fashion,  ho  might,  perhaps,  have 
overwhelmed  Turenne  and  fouml  Louis  XIV.  in  his  hands.  Was  he 
afraid  to  go  such  lengths  ?  ’ 

After  a  check  which  was  by  no  means  decisive,  and  had 
been  preceded  by  bidlliant  success,  Conde  left  his  army  and 
set  off  for  Paris,  for  reasons  which  have  been  never  explained. 
He  found  the  capital  incensed  against  Mazarin,  his  own  par¬ 
tisans  lifting  up  their  heads,  and  Gaston  of  Orleans  watching 
the  turn  of  events ;  but  he  had  lost  his  influence  and  was 
not  well  received.  The  Parliament,  indeed,  distinctly  in¬ 
clined  against  him,  and  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  though 
torn  by  factious  and  falling  into  disorder  in  the  collapse  of 
fixed  rule,  longed  for  peace  to  bring  their  troubles  to  an  end. 
Meanwhile  Turenne,  making  his  superiority  felt,  had  easily 
out-manccuvred  Conde’s  lieutenants  left  in  command  of  the 
rebel  forces.  He  had  pushed  forward  to  Fontainebleau, 
making  for  the  capital  by  forced  marches,  and  his  baffled 
enemies  fell  back  on  Etampes,  where  they  established  them¬ 
selves  in  strong  positions.  The  Marshal,  with  true  insight, 
entreated  the  Court  to  advance  boldly  on  Paris  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  King ;  f  and  he  has  left  his  opinion  on  record  that, 


*  Napoleon,  ‘  Corr.’  32,  p.  118:  ‘Lc  prince  de  Conde  dans  cette 
campagne  n’a  pas  montre  cette  audace  dont  etait  anim6  le  general  de 
Fribourg  et  de  Nordlingen  ;  il  ne  devait  pas  se  laisser  imposer  a 
BMneau  par  des  demonstrations.’ 

f  ‘  La  cour  vint  a  Mclun,  et  M.  de  Turenne  etait  fort  d’avis  qu’elle 
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in  this  instance,  the  daring;  course  would  liave  been  that  of 
wisdom.  But  Mazarin  knew  how  detested  lie  was,  and 
probably  feared  for  his  personal  safety  ;  the  Kegent  supported 
his  faithful  minister,  and  an  occasion  was  lost  that  might 
have  ended  the  war.  Negotiations,  too,  had  been  set  on 
foot,  and  the  Cardinal  seems  to  have  hoped  much  from  them  ; 
but  these  before  long  completely  failed,  Conde,  with  his 
accustomed  arrogance,  having  insisted  not  only  that  he 
should  be  heard  to  make  terms  for  himself,  but  that  he 
should  be  named  the  plenipotentiary  of  France  to  conclude 
peace  with  Siiain !  The  Due  d’Aumale,  we  must  say,  is 
hardly  just,  in  view  of  the  outrageous  proposal,  in  not  throw¬ 
ing  the  whole  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  Prince. 

‘  All  attempts  to  come  to  an  agreement,  efforts  more  or  less  sincere, 
concessions  more  or  less  well-meant,  failed  before  insurmountable 
obstacles,  the  pride  and  violence  of  the  Prince,  the  extravagance  and 
vagueness  of  Ids  designs,  the  unceasing  and  systematic  duplicity  of 
Mazarin,  finally  and  especially  the  firmness  of  Anne  of  Austria,  who 
will  never  allow  the  authority  of  the  King  to  be  degraded,  or  simction 
compromises  proposed — naj',  solicited — by  the  most  intimate  and 
trusted  of  her  counsellors.’ 

During  these  abortive  attempts  to  make  peace  Turenne 
had  defeated  the  rebels  at  Etampes,  and  had  sat  down  to 
besiege  the  totvn.  By  this  time  Ilocquincourt  had  been  got 
rid  of,  and  Mazarin,  not  a  bad  judge  of  war,  had  given  a  free 
hand  to  the  great  captain,  who  was  becoming  the  best  main¬ 
stay  of  the  monarchy.  Ere  long  a  fresh  danger  threatened 
the  royal  cause,  and  gave  Oond«3  solid  grounds  of  hope. 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  driven  out  of  his  little  realm,  had  long 
been  one  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  repeatedly  seen  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  who  knew  no  abiding-place  but  the 
camp,  and  were  ready  to  sell  to  the  best  bidder  the  rude 
levies  they  had  got  together,  their  only  stock-in-trade  in 
the  commerce  of  war.  The  vagrant  prince  had  been  in  the 
pay  of  Spain,  and  looked  on  the  King  of  France  as  an 
hereditary  foe ;  and  he  agreed  with  Conde  and  other  nobles 
of  the  Fronde  to  relieve  Etampes  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  and  perhaps  to  attack  the  royal  army.  At  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  the  new  enemy  Turenne,  like  Bonaparte 

s’en  allut  droit  a  Paris,  ou  Monsieur  et  INI.  le  Prince  etaient  sans 
troupes,  et  ne  pouvaient  plus  faire  aucun  fondement  sur  leur  arniee  ; 
d’ailleurs  il  y  avait  dans  la  ville  de  si  grandes  cabales  centre  eux  que 
le  peuple  n’efit  pas  pris  les  armes  contie  le  hoi  appuye  de  son  armee’ 

‘  Memoires,*  p.  145,  ed.  1877). 
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before  Mantua,  raised  the  siege  of  Etampes  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  and  pressed  forward  to  the  Marne  and  the 
Seine,  to  place  himself  between  Conde  and  the  army  of  the 
Duke.  Lonuine  had  taken  a  position  of  no  ordinar}-^  strength 
at  Villeneuve  St.  Georges,  not  far  from  the  angle  formed 
by  the  rivers  as  they  converge  on  the  capital ;  but  Turenne 
fastened  on  his  Hank  and  re.ar,  and,  between  menaces  and 
parleying,  contrived  to  induce  the  Duke  to  sign  a  treaty  and 
to  withdraw  from  France.  The  compact  was  hardly  made 
when  an  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Conde  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Tui’enne  had  once  more  averted  a  peril  so  grave 
that,  in  Napoleon’s  judgement,*  the  Court  and  the  royal 
army  must  have  taken  refuge  in  the  south  had  Lorraine  and 
Conde’s  forces  elFected  their  junction.  The  Due  d’Aumale 
describes  the  incident  vividly  and  well,  and  on  this  occasion 
does  justice  to  Turenne. 

‘  Turenne  liad  vigorously  maintained  his  daring  offensive  movement. 
He  thoroughly  understood  the  man  he  had  before  him,  his  habits,  his 
engagements,  and  what  these  were  worth.  It  was  one  of  those  moments 
when  war  becomes  especially  an  art,  and  cannot  be  conducted  upon 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  rules.  The  Marshal  draws  near  this  enemy, 
BO  superior  in  numbers,  bikes  his  final  me.asures  to  attack  this  strong 
position,  defended  by  good  troops  and  very  ably  occupied.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  stop  him ;  he  still  moves  forward. 

‘  If  M.  de  Lorraine  perceives  a  symptom  of  hesitation  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  adversjvry,  if  he  can  be  joined  in  time  by  the  army  from 
Etampes,  he  will  fall  upon  Turenne  and  fight  like  a  brave  commander, 
and  the  army  of  the  King  must  be  destroyed.  But  if  M.  de  Lorraine 
sees  that  he  will  be  threatened  by  a  sharp  attack  before  the  arrival  ot 
reinforcements  gives  him  all  the  chances  of  the  game,  he  will  not 
expose  to  the  hazards  of  war  an  army  which  is  his  only  possession,  and 
he  w'ill  secure  for  himself  the  advantages  guaranteed  by  the  Court. 

‘  Charles  11.  of  England,  who  holds  the  powers  given  him  by  his 
brother  of  France,  runs  from  one  general  to  the  other,  gives  pledges, 
answers  in  person  for  the  word  of  Charles  IV.  There  is  no  fighting. 
Turenne  still  advances.  He  is  within  cannon  shot.  Tiie  artillery¬ 
men  are  at  their  pieces,  their  matches  are  lit.  Charles  IV.  orders  them 
to  fire.  Almost  immediately  after  he  thinks  better  of  it,  signs  the 
treaty,  sends  it  with  hostages  to  Turenne.  The  army  of  Lorraine 
begins  to  defile  before  that  of  France  drawn  up  for  battle.  Within 
eight  days  the  Lorrainers  will  have  crossed  the  Marne ;  within  fifteen 
they  will  be  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom.’ 


♦Napoleon,  ‘  Corr.’  S2,  p.  113:  ‘  Si  la  jonction  se  ffft  faite  avec 
le  due  de  Lorraine,  la  superiorite  nuindrique  des  Frondeurs  efft  et^ 
telle,  que  la  cour  n’aurait  plus  eu  d’autre  partie  que  celui  de  se  retirer 
8ur  Lyon,  ne  pouvant  compter  sur  la  Bourgogne.’ 
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Pai’is  meantime  had  been  given  up  to  anarchy,  for  even 
a  semblance  of  government  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Parliament  was  surrounded  and  hooted  by  mobs;  Gondi, 
made  at  last  the  Cardinal  de  Ketz,  had  lost  the  favour  of  the 
fickle  citizens,  and  the  noblesse  of  the  Fronde  were  decried 
and  denounced.  Turenne,  having  shaken  off  Lorraine,  was 
reinforced  by  La  Ferte  with  a  small  body  of  troops  ;  and  the 
Marshal  at  once  advanced  on  Paris,  long  the  object  of  his 
well-conceived  strategy.  Conde  encamped  himself  in  the 
bend  of  the  Seine  of  which  St.  Cloud  and  St.  Germain  may  be 
called  the  base,  with  an  army  about  6,000  strong  ;  and  his 
adversary,  twofold  at  least  in  number,  bridged  the  river  at 
Epinay,  near  the  apex  of  the  bend  between  St.  Denis  and 
Argenteuil.  The  Prince  avoided  the  unequal  conflict ; 
crossed  from  St.  Cloud  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
believing  that  the  royal  army  was  on  the  southern  bank,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  pass  through  the  capital,  and  to  take  a 
position  around  Charenton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Marne 
and  the  Seine.  The  citizens,  however,  closed  their  gates ; 
and,  as  flir  the  greater  part  of  Turenne’s  force  was  still  lying  on 
the  northern  bank,  the  Marshal  came  up  with  Conde’s  rear 
guard,  and  to  reach  Charenton  had  become  impossible. 
Conde,  all  but  brought  to  bay,  seized  his  one  chance  of 
safety,  and  took  a  step  worthy  of  a  great  commander.  He 
placed  his  little  army,  with  the  rear  approaching  the 
Bastille,  within  what,  even  in  those  days,  was  the  mass  of 
buildings  known  as  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  and 
having  fortified  his  position  as  well  as  he  could,  he  stationed 
his  best  troops  on  the  three  roads  which  led  to  Charon ne, 
Vincennes,  and  Charenton,  and  by  which  only  Turenne  could 
attack.  The  roads  converged  as  they  drew  near  the 
Bastille ;  and  they  formed  lines  for  defence  or  attack  which 
an  able  soldier  could  turn  to  good  account. 

‘  This  description  of  the  configuration  of  the  ground  shows  what 
advantages  a  clear-headed  general  could  obtain  from  these  three 
arteries  starting  from  the  same  summit,  furnished  with  obstacles,  and 
connected  by  lateral  communications ;  what  fiicilities  he  would  have 
to  move  his  troops  and  shift  their  positions,  and  to  compensiite  a  great 
superiority  of  numbers,  live  or  six  against  twelve  thousand  men  ; 
while  the  assailant,  forced  to  divide  his  attacks  along  a  broad  front  and 
at  very  distant  points,  could  only  change  the  distribution  of  his  troojis 
by  manoeuvres,  which  would  take  time.’ 

The  battle  that  followed — that  of  St.  Antoine — fought  on 
July  2,  1652,  though  hardly  more  than  a  combat  in  the 
streets,  has  some  features,  nevertheless,  of  interest.  Turenne 
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reconnoitred  Condo’s  position ;  and  as  La  Ferte  was  in  the 
rear,  and  the  royal  artillery  was  still  distant,  the  Marshal 
wished  not  to  begin  his  attack  until  he  had  all  his  forces  in 
hand.*  He  was  overborne,  however,  by  Mazarin  and  the 
Court ;  Louis  XIV.,  too,  was  eager  to  witness,  from  a 
neighbouring  rising  ground,  the  destruction  of  Conde,  and 
Turenne  yielded  against  his  will,  as  twenty  years  afterwards, 
when  at  the  height  of  his  renown,  he  yielded  to  Louvois  in 
the  invasion  of  Holland.  The  error  of  the  warrior — for  an 
error  it  was — received  its  punishment  from  his  brilliant 
antagonist.  The  right  attack  of  Turenne  by  the  Charonne 
road  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss ;  the  central  attack, 
led  by  the  Marshal  in  person,  was  not  attended  with  better 
results ;  and  the  left  attack,  by  the  road  to  Charenton,  if 
more  successful,  proved  at  last  abortive.  The  rebel  army 
fought,  in  fact,  for  existence ;  the  white  plume  of  Conde  was 
seen  at  all  points,  restoring  the  battle  where  it  seemed  to 
flag,  and  his  energy,  his  daring,  and  his  skill  were  so  great 
that  Turenne  exclaimed,  ‘There  are  many  princes  in  the 
‘  field.’  At  last,  however.  La  Ferte  and  the  guns  came  \ip; 
and  Turenne  was  making  preparations  for  a  decisive  effort, 
when  the  situation  was  changed  by  a  strange  incident. 
Mademoiselle  was  a  different  being  from  the  feeble  Gaston  ; 
and  she  had  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Fronde. 
She  had,  perhaps,  designs  on  the  heart  of  Conde ;  it  has 
been  said  that  she  meant  to  terrify  the  King  into  an  ill- 
assorted  marriage,  and  the  strong-minded  giantess  came  to 
the  succour  of  the  rebel  army  in  the  extreme  of  its  peril. 
She  had  insisted  that  Paris  should  unlock  its  gates  and 
receive  the  shattered  forces  of  Conde,  and  she  had  hurried 
to  the  spot  to  announce  the  tidings.  The  Due  d’Aumale 
thus  describes  the  meeting ; — 

‘  On  a  sudden  he  appears  before  Mademoiselle,  sword  in  hand — the 
scabbard  had  been  lost — his  cuirass  dinted  with  blows,  his  shirt  stained 
with  blood,  his  hair  matted  together,  his  eyes  flashing  through  the 
mask  of  sweat  and  dust  that  covered  his  face,  terrible  and  sublime. 


*  Turenne  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  vexation  at  being  obliged 
to  take  a  course  he  disapproved.  ‘  Comme  I’infanterie  de  I’armee  du 
Koi  arriva,  on  avait  cru  (ju’il  serait  meillcur  d’attendre  le  canon ;  mais 
la  quantite  de  jiersonnes  de  la  cour,  qui  pressaient,  comme  s’il  n’y  avait 
qu’ii  avancer  pour  defaire  entierement  les  ennemis,  obligea  M.  de 
Turenne  de  commander  un  bon  nombre  d’infanterie  des  gardes  et 
d’autres  regiments,  avec  les  gendarmes  et  chevau-legers  du  Roi,  et 
d’autres  regiments  de  cavalerie,  pour  donner  par  deux  rues  differentes  ’ 
(‘M^moires,’  p.  160). 
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He  liad  scarcely  come  into  the  presence  of  the  princess  when  tears 
quench  the  fire  of  his  look  ;  he  falls  sadly  upon  a  seat.  “  Forgive  my 
grief;  I  have  lost  my  friends — all  my  friends  !  ”  “  After  this  who 

will  say  that  he  cares  for  nothing  !  ”  exclaims  IVfademoiselle.  She 
consoles  him  about  the  fate  of  some  and  informs  him  that  the  way  into 
Paris  is  open.’ 

The  troops  of  CoiiJe  effected  their  escape  ;  Turenne  tvas 
baulked  when  success  seemed  certain ;  and  Mademoiselle 
ascended  the  Bastille  and  turned  its  j^uns  upon  the  royal 
army,  a  slight  never  forgiven  by  Louis  XIV. 

‘  A  puff  of  white  smoke  suddenly  rises  from  the  gun  platform  of  the 
Bastille ;  cannon  sound  out,  once,  twice,  and  then  a  whole  volley. 
Cries  of  joy  are  heard  among  the  attendants  of  the  ytuing  King.  It 
is  all  up  with  the  Prince ;  Paris  has  opened  fire  on  him ;  and  joy  lights 
up  the  countenance  of  Mazarin,  before  deei)ly  moved  by  the  disastrous 
news  he  had  received.  The  most  eager  bystanders  call  for  the  carriage 
which  the  Queen  had  in  readiness,  and  which  is  to  convey  the  Prince 
to  a  prison,  which  he  will  only  leave  to  mount  the  scaffold.  “  No, 
no,”  exclaims  Marshal  Villeroy,  “  they  are  firing  on  us,”  and  he  points 
to  the  deep  column,  which  wavers  and  stoj)s,  ploughed  through  by  the 
hideous  furrow  traced  by  round  shot.’ 

St.  Antoine  was  a  defeat  for  the  arms  of  the  King,  and  a 
defeat  that  had  important  results.  Turenne  was  denounced 
by  the  herd  of  courtiers  who  had  forced  him  to  make  a  pre¬ 
mature  attack,  and  suspicion  fell  on  the  illustrious  chief. 
Mazarin  too  and  the  Queen  were  greatly  disheartened ; 
and  the  royal  army  had  suffered  so  much  that  for  a  time 
its  disorganisation  was  complete.  On  the  other  hand, 
events  in  Paris  had  favoured  Conde,  and,  in  some  measure, 
had  restored  his  influence.  The  hatred  felt  towards  Mazarin 
had  revived  as  Turenne  had  begun  to  menace  the  city,  and 
when  it  appeared  probable  that  the  detested  Italian  Avould 
again  become  the  ruler  of  Franco.  A  body  of  ‘  volunteers 
‘  of  Paris,’  ill  led  by  Beaufort,  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
late  conflict,  and  many  citizens  resented  the  fate  of  their 
sons.  The  skill  and  heroism  too  displayed  by  Conde  pleased 
a  populace  always  of  martial  instincts  ;  and  the  sight  of  his 
war-worn  but  undaunted  soldiery,  appealing,  as  it  were,  to 
the  great  city  for  help,  aroused  feelings  of  admiration  and 
pity.  Yet  the  Parliament  and  the  better  sort  of  citizens,  the 
men  of  substance,  of  thrift,  of  good  sense,  were  undoubtedly 
hostile  to  the  Prince,  and  his  only  real  support  lay  in  fickle 
multitudes  ready  to  shout  for  a  hero.  In  these  circumstances 
a  great  assembly,  composed  in  part  of  officials  of  the  Crown, 
and  in  part  of  the  chief  city  authorities,  and  convened  in 
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order  to  debate  i>roposals  of  peace  and  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Court  and  the  Kin",  was  furiously  assailed  by  fierce 
armed  mobs,  and  scenes  like  the  20th  of  June  and  the 
10th  of  August  were  witnessed  around  the  town  hall  of 
tlie  capital.  The  Due  d’Aumale  endeavours  to  disprove  the 
complicity  of  Conde  with  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
‘  Massaci’e  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,’  but  evidence  and 
tradition  are  alike  against  him.  Conde  and  his  followers  wore 
on  that  day  the  emblems  worn  by  the  men  of  disorder  and 
blood ;  and  ‘  the  straw  in  the  hat  ’  was  a  token  of  a  common 
purpose.  Gaston  of  Orleans  charged  the  Prince  afterwards 
Avith  being  the  real  author  of  tlie  crime  ;  and  if  he  is  not 
a  faithworthy  witness,  Conde  never  attempted  to  deny  the 
fact.  Tt  should  be  observed,  too,  that  Gaston,  Conde,  and 
the  noblesse  of  the  Fronde  did  not  stir  a  step  to  put  the 
rising  down ;  and  they  were  considered  at  the  t  ime  as  its 
chief  promoters.  We  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  special 
pleading  like  this  : — 

‘  We  do  not  seek  to  conceal  the  errors  and  faidts  of  Conde  and  the 
acts  of  his  that  deserve  hlauic ;  we  have  not  kept  back  his  compacts 
with  the  foreigner,  his  relations  with  the  Orniee  of  Bordeaux,  his 
jiftempts  to  make  the  demagogues  of  Paris  his  own.  But,  as  regards 
the  day  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  Assembly,  the  outbre.ak — nay,  every¬ 
thing  else — had  been  arranged  without  him,  even  against  him  ;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  hai)pened.’ 

In  this  matter,  indeed,  Ave  aceoiit  the  test  proposed  by  the 
the  Due  d’Aumale  himself.  Did  Cuiide  profit  by  the  deed 
of  blood,  and  had  he  an  interest  that  it  should  be 
done  ?  Can  the  Due  forget  that  ‘  union  Avith  the  Princes  ’ 
Avas  a  cry  of  the  assailants  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  that 
many  of  the  Assembly  signed  a  consent  to  a  union  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  a  cruel  death?  Can  he  forget  that  a 
junta  of  Conde’s  partisans  Avas  packed  a  feAV  hours  after  the 
massacre,  and  proceeded  to  rule  the  city  by  terror  ?  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  became  a  mere  Rump,  for 
the  great  body  of  the  members  had  fled  ;  and  that  Gaston 
of  Orleans,  really  a  tool  of  Conde,  Avas  declared  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  King  until  Mazarin  had  been  driven  from 
France  again  ?  And  Avas  not  the  ascendency  gained  by 
Conde  so  mai’ked  tliat  Turenne  actually  gave  his  voice  for 
peace  ;  that  the  Court  negotiated  with  the  Prince  once  more  ; 
that  Conde  could  have  obtained  almost  any  terms,  had  not 
his  demands  been  so  extravagant  that  plainly  conciliation 
Avas  not  his  object;  and  that  as  it  Avas  Mazarin  Avas  ulti¬ 
mately  compelled  to  propitiate  Paris  and  to  leave  thj  king- 
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doin  ?  No  doubt  Condo  overshot  the  uiai’k  ;  his  foolish  in¬ 
solence  shocked  even  his  truest  followers,  and  he  did  not 
become  the  dictator  ho  had  hoped  to  be.  But  the  massacre 
placed  great  power  in  his  hands ;  and  he  profited  by  it,  in 
the  same  way  as  Potion  profited  by  the  10th  of  August. 

Meanwhile  danger  from  the  foreign  enemy  had  been 
menacing  the  royal  cause.  Spain,  yfQ  have  seen,  had  made  a 
treaty  with  Condo  ;  and  though,  hitherto,  she  had  done 
little  for  him,  and  had  steadily  pursued  her  own  objects, 
making  open  war  in  the  north  of  France,  and  assailing  the 
strongholds  on  her  frontier,  the  fight  of  St.  Antoine,  and 
the  success  of  the  Prince,  induced  her  to  intervene  in  his  aid. 
Fuensaldafia,  a  very  able  man,  was  ordered  to  advance  from 
Picardy  to  the  Oise,  and,  effecting  his  junction  with  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  to  march  on  Paris  with  30,000  men.  The 
greatest  alarm  prevailed  in  the  Court.  How  could  the 
royal  army,  not  half  their  number,  resist  the  enemies  out¬ 
side  and  within  the  capital  ?  And  it  was  all  but  arranged 
that  the  Queen  and  the  King  should,  with  their  forces,  seek 
refuge  in  flight,  and  move  across  the  Avhole  of  Fi’ance  to 
Lyons.  Turenne  happily  defeated  a  project  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  probably 
aware  that  the  policy  of  Spain  was  not  to  risk  much  for  the 
sake  of  Conde ;  and  having  persuaded  the  Court  to  remain 
near  Paris,  he  set  off  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  interpose 
between  his  still  divided  enemies.  His  operations  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  general  of  1790  and  of  1814.  Turenne 
marched  to  Compiegne,  and,  at  his  approach,  Fuensaldafia, 
though  part  of  his  army  had  come  into  line  with  that  of 
Lorraine,  fell  back  to  the  frontier  and  besieged  Dunkirk. 
Spain,  in  short,  looked  to  her  own  interests,  and  would  not 
forego  them  for  a  doubtful  gain  ;  and  Conde  indignantly 
chafed  that  an  occasion  had  been  lost.  Lorraine  meantime 
had  been  making  for  Paris  with  from  9,000  to  10,000  men, 
his  purpose  being  to  occupy  again  his  old  position  of  Ville- 
neuve  St.  Georges,  and,  uniting  with  Conde,  to  overwhelm 
the  royal  army  with  a  superiority  of  force.  Turenne,  how¬ 
ever,  anticipated  the  Duke  ;  and  though  Mazarin  was  in  such 
terror  that  ho  tried  the  effect  of  negotiation  once  more, 
and  even  retarded  Tiu’enne’s  movements,  the  Marshal 
hastened  to  Villeneuve  St.  Georges,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  that  point  of  vantage  before  Lorraine  and  Conde  bad 
loined  hands. 

‘  The  army  of  tlie  King  confronts  Lorraine,  leaves  its  quarters  at 
Tliilly,  near  Gonesse,  crosses  the  Marne  at  Lagny,  and  takes  a  posi- 
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tion  near  Crecy-en-Brie.  Mazarin  was  not  far  off  with  his  handful 
of  troops,  in  a  state  of  agitation,  fearful  that  an  arrangement  might 
be  made  in  which  he  should  have  no  part ;  in  his  trouble  he  plays 
deep  with  the  enemies  of  France,  trying  to  alarm  M.  de  Lorraine  as 
to  the  consequences  of  an  amicable  agreement  that  would  assuredly 
wreck  his  pretensions,  and  he  begins  negotiating  and  stops  Turenne. 
Charles  IV.  creeps  forward  as  far  as  Brie  Comte  Kobert,  through  the 
door  that  had  been  left  open  to  him.  The  Marshal  has  seen  what  he 
was  at;  he  turns  back  hastily;  deaf  to  the  injunctions  of  Mazarin 
and  to  the  orders  of  the  Court,  and,  trusting  only  to  his  clear  strategic 
insight,  he  marches  with  extreme  celerity,  overthrows  the  enemy’s 
advanced  guard,  and  reaches  Villeneuve  St.  Georges  before  him.  For 
the  second  time,  after  an  interval  of  four  months,  it  looks  as  if  the 
issue  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  the  destiny  of  France,  would  be  decided 
on  this  remarkable  position.  But  the  parts  of  the  actors  are  changed ; 
on  this  occasion  it  is  Turenne  who  holds  the  heights.  He  is  established 
there  between  the  troops  coming  from  Champiigne,  Lorrainers,  Wiirtem- 
bergers — held  in  check  beyond  the  Yeres,  near  Brie  Comte  Robert — 
and  the  little  army  of  M.  le  Prince,  encamped  at  Villejuif,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  Seine.  If  separated  the  Marshal  may  defeat  his  adver- 
siiries,  or  hold  them  fast ;  if  united,  they  will  be  stronger  than  he  is, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  men.’ 

The  Marshal  was  in  a  difficult  strait,  standing  between 
two  foes,  who,  though  as  yet  divided,  had  very  nearly 
effected  their  junction.  He  entrenched  himself,  and  secured 
the  command  of  the  Seine  in  order  to  obtain  supplies,  but 
his  position  was  nevertheless  most  critical.  Conde  skilfully 
contrived  to  unite  with  Lorraine  : — 

‘  Turenne  loses  the  first  move.  After  a  feint  on  the  left  bank  Conde 
draws  off  by  a  night  march,  and  ai>pears  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the 
midst  of  woodlands  at  Limeil.  He  joins  hands  with  the  Lorrainers  at 
Gresbois.  The  allies  break  down  the  bridges,  push  parties  forward  as 
far  as  the  Seine,  above  Villeneuve  St.  Georges,  and  stop  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  all  craft.  The  genius,  the  energy  of  M.  le  Prince  seem  alive 
again.  Will  he  try  an  attack  in  force,  or  will  he  proceed  by  a  strict 
investment  ?  ’ 

Had  Turenne  at  this  juncture  been  boldly  assailed,*  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  escaped  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  his  much  more  powerful  enemies.  But  Lorraine 
was  a  mere  adventurer,  who  did  not  care  to  fight  a  de¬ 
sperate  battle.  The  leaders  of  Conde’s  army  had  been  for 
some  time  quarrelling,  and  their  lawlessness  and  want  of 
subordination  was  such  that  Beaufort  had  slain  Nemours  in 


*  Napoleon,  ‘Corr.’  o2,  p.  118:  ‘Lc  sijour  de  Turenne  au  camp  de 
Villeneuve-Saint  Georges  pendant  six  semaines,  devant  deux  armees 
superieures  en  force,  est  bien  hasardeux.’^ 
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a  duel.  The  Priuee,  too,  again  gave  proof  of  the  indecision 
he  had  shown  at  Bloneau,  and  lie  did  not  attempt  to  fall 
on  Turenne.  Illness — perhaps  the  result  of  malaria  in 
Paris,  perhaps  of  a  life  of  unbridled  vice — seems  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  a  want  of  energy  inconsistent 
with  his  audacious  character,  which  has  provoked  a  sharp 
comment  from  the  pen  of  Napoleon,*  and  more  guarded 
censure  from  that  of  Turenne.f  The  Bourbon  monarchy, 
as  the  result,  was  once  more  saved  from  imminent  peril. 
Turenne,  exposed  for  weeks  to  his  much  stronger  enemies, 
emerged  from  a  situation  almost  as  dangerous  as  that  of 
Napoleon  around  Leipzig ;  the  army  of  Loi’raine  again  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  that  of  Conde,  deprived  of  its  chief,  did 
nothing.  The  genius  of  the  warrior  and  the  ei’rors  of  his 
foes  had  once  more  inclined  Fortune  to  the  side  of  France. 

By  this  time  Mazarin  had  quitted  the  realm,  and  the 
chief  source  of  discoi’d  being  removed,  Paris  became  of  one 
mind  in  insisting  on  peace.  Part  of  the  Parliament,  which 
had  repaired  to  the  Court,  and  the  part  which  had  remained 
in  the  capital  united  in  entreating  the  King  to  enter  the 
city.  The  great  mass  of  the  townsmen  sighed  for  repose, 
and  loyalty  revived  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  at  the  thought 
of  the  royal  youth,  now  the  hope  of  the  nation.  The  light 
multitude  shared  in  the  universal  sentiment,  and  paper,  the 
badge  of  all  true  to  the  King,  was  seen  as  straw  had  been  in 
the  head  gear  of  the  crowd.  Gaston  and  Mademoiselle  made 
a  hasty  exit;  De  Retz  found  his  occupation  gone,  and  the 
turbulence  of  the  Fronde  and  of  its  lawless  noblesse  passed 
away  like  a  disagreeable  dream.  Conde  angrily  kicked 
against  the  pricks  in  vain  ;  he  tried  negotiation,  insults,  and 
threats,  and  finally  he  marched  away  with  a  small  armed 
force  to  join  his  Spanish  allies  on  the  frontiei*.  Louis  XIV., 
even  now  an  imposing  figure,  entered  his  ‘  good  town,’ 
amidst  an  immense  acclaim,  at  the  close  of  October  1G52, 
and  Turenne  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  now  grateful  (^ourt 
that  he  had  been  the  restorer  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  As 
for  his  great  rival,  his  position  had  become  defined. 

*  Napoleon,  ‘Corr.’  32,  p.  118  :  ‘  Apres  sii  jonction  avec  le  Due  de 
Lorraine,  a}  ant  des  forces  si  snperieures,  on  no  voit  ])as  bien  poiirquoi 
il  se  contenta  de  so  retranclier  sur  les  bautours  de  Limeil  an  iieu 
d’attaquer  rarmoe  du  Hoi.  .  .  .  Conde  inanqiia  cc  jour-lii  d’aiidace.’ 

I  Turenne,  ‘  Menioires,’  p.  172  :  ‘  Certainement  les  diverses  ncgocia- 
tions  ct  nieme  les  passe-temps  de  Paris  einpeeberent  JI.  le  Prince  de 
prendre  beaucoup  d’avantages  qu’il  n’aurait  pas  negliges  en  toute 
autre  occasion.’ 
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‘  Launched  down  the  fatal  slope,  Conde  drifts  to  unknown  regions. 
He  is  no  longer  the  rebel,  the  insurgent  sustaining  an  unjust  cause, 
well  founded  as  may  be  his  complaints,  but  contending,  with  the  aid 
of  French  arms,  on  the  natal  soil ;  he  is  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  has 
no  longer  a  home,  who  does  not  belong  to  France  ;  the  tales  of  the 
companions  of  Tilly,  of  AVallenstein,  of  Gustavus  revive  in  his 
memory ;  we  may  recollect  his  intimate  conversations  with  Lenet  on 
the  terrace  of  Dijon,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  His  irritated 
heart  pants  for  revenge  ;  fever- stricken,  the  imagination  of  the  half- 
distracted  hero  pictures  to  itself  the  exalted  fortunes  of  those  warriors 
who  have  carved  out  sovereignty  for  themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  old- 
established  States.’ 

Conde  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Spain 
in  the  Low  Countries  after  his  flight  from  Paris,  a  choice  as 
unwise  as  that  which  would  have  made  Moreau  the  leader 
of  the  Allies  in  1813;  it  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the 
haughty  grandees  who  had  been  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanish 
army.  At  first,  however,  things  went  well  Avith  the  Prince  ; 
co-operating  with  Fuensaldana  and  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
he  took  several  strong  places  in  Champagne,  and  occupied 
a  considerable  part  of  Argon ne.  Turenne  recovered  some  of 
these  fortresses  ;  but  if  Pai’is  had  been  regained  by  the  King, 
France  had  suffered  great  losses  in  1652,  and  the  kingdom 
was  still  torn  by  civil  Avar  and  exhausted.  Dunkirk  had 
fallen,  and  Barcelona ;  rebellion  still  shoAved  its  head  in  the 
provinces ;  Guyenne  remained  largely  under  Conde’s  in¬ 
fluence  ;  the  democracy  of  the  Ormee,  inspired  hy  him,  had 
hung  out  the  red  flag  at  Bordeaux,  had  clamoured  for  a 
republican  free  city,  and  had  perpetrated  atrocious  deeds  of 
blood;  the  arch-rebel  had  done  his  best  to  revive  Huguenot 
disloyalty  *  in  La  Rochelle,  and  the  finances  and  all  the 
services  of  the  State  Avere  disorganised  and  in  the  worst 
condition.  Spain  and  her  allies  were  greatly  superior  to 
France  in  military  strength  in  1653 — a  campaign,  in 
Napoleon’s  language,  of  the  ‘  very  highest  interest.’  Conde 
had  resolved  to  take  a  daring  offensive,  to  invade  France 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Aisno  and  the  Oise,  and,  overbearing  all 
resistance,  to  push  on  to  Paris.  He  was,  liOAveA^cr,  fore- 


*  This  is  proved  by  one  of  Conde’s  letters,  cited  in  this  volume,  p.  293 : 
‘  Vous  me  mandes  que  hi  cabale  des  huguenots  va  droit  a  la  respu- 
blique;  cela  n’est  pas  si  mauvais.  II  est  certain  qu’elle  ne  pourra 
jamais  arriver  a  ses  fins;  mais  conservant  toujours  cette  pensee  de 
respublique,  elle  empeschera  les  autres  de  songer  a  I’amnistie  et 
demander  la  paix.’ 
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stalled  by  Turenno,*  who  seized  Eetliel,  a  strategic  point  of 
much  importance  in  the  wars  of  those  days,  for  it  closed 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Aisne,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
confine  himself  to  the  line  of  the  Oise,  and  to  penetrate 
France  by  her  northern  frontier,  a  frontier  difficult  to  pierce 
and  master,  as  has  been  proved  in  a  series  of  wars.  The 
movements  that  followed  deserve  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
students  of  the  military  art.  Turenne  marched  to  make 
head  against  Conde.  But  the  royal  army  was  not  20,000 
strong ;  that  of  the  allies  was  more  than  30,000 ;  and  the 
loss  of  a  battle,  such  being  the  odds,  would  probably  involve 
the  fall  of  the  capital.  The  Mai’shal’s  lieutenants  urged  him 
to  retire  behind  the  Oise,  or  even  to  throw  his  infantry  into 
the  adjoining  fortresses ;  but  either  operation  would  have 
been  disastrous,  and  the  great  warrior,  rejecting  timid 
counsels,  adopted  a  course  that  proved  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  Turenne  by  this  time  had  become  fully  aware 
that  the  objects  of  Spain  and  those  of  Conde  were  not  only 
different,  but  even  opposite  ;  and  he  knew,  as  his  own  letters  f 
prove,  that  the  Spanish  generals  and  the  Prince  disliked 
each  other.  He  crossed  the  Oise  and  hung  on  the  flank  of 
the  hostile  army  as  it  moved  slowly  down  the  valley  of  the 
river  as  far  as  Roye,  not  more  than  five  or  six  marches 
from  Paris,  and  Fuensaldafia  and  the  Spanish  commanders, 
who  really  were  advancing  against  their  will,  took  no  heed 
of  Conde  and  would  not  attack.  The  allies,  evidently 
divided  in  mind  and  jiurpose,  now  turned  westward  from 
Roye,  and  approached  the  Somme,  abandoning  the  direct 
roads  to  Paris ;  and,  seeing  their  hesitation,  their  great 
antagonist  formed  a  resolution  characteristic  of  his  strategic 
genius. 

He  had  been  made  aware,  by  an  intercepted  letter,  that 
a  large  convoy  was  on  the  way  from  Cambray ;  and  cal¬ 
culating  that  his  enemy,  already  wavering,  would  rather 
endeavour  to  save  this  prize  than  attempt  a  hazardous 
march  on  the  capital,  he  moved  speedily  northwards  towards 

*  Turenne  was  very  proud  of  this  exploit.  He  blames  Conde,  but 
truly  remarks  :  ‘  Souvent  les  personnes  les  plus  liabiles  font  des  fautes 
qu’il  est  plus  aise  dc  remarquer  que  de  prevenir  ’  (‘ M6moires,’  p.  185). 

f  Turenne  to  Mazarin,  cited  in  this  volume,  p.  59-1  :  ‘  Monsieur  le 
Prince  se  voit  a  cette  heuro  hors  d’apparence  do  rien  fairo  en  France, 
et  nous  croyons  que  ses  pensees  et  celles  des  Espagnols  sent  bien 
differentes.’  And  a^ain,  p.  595  :  ‘  M.  le  Prince  te.^moigne  grand  em- 
pressement  pour  le  comte  Garcies  et  on  dit  qu’il  vit  froidement  aveo  le 
comte  de  Fuensaldagne.’ 
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Oambray,  uncovering  Piiris  for  the  time,  but  threatening 

the  allied  communications  and  rear.  This  fine  movement 

was  attended  with  success :  Conde,  bold  and  brilliant,  in 

vain  insisted  on  making  a  dash  in  force  on  Pai’is.  Fuen-  j 

Saldana  looked  after  the  convoy,  and  the  allies  fell  back 

behind  the  Somme. 

‘  The  first  excellence  of  a  general-in-clilef  is  to  estimate  accurately 
the  qualities  of  the  army  he  commands — in  what  it  is  strong,  in  what 
weak — to  comprehend,  to  judge  rightly  the  character  of  his  adversary, 
and  always  to  keep  this  in  mind.  Forgetfulness  of  this  essential 
principle  has  caused  the  ruin  of  great  captains  ;  a  careful  appreciation 
of  it  has  occasionally  raised  to  the  first  rank  men  apparently  destined 
to  stand  in  the  second  only.  Turenne  jiossessed  this  rare  gilt;  he  gave 
proof  of  it. 

‘  A  great  convoy,  laden  with  provisions  and  munitions,  and  expected 
by  the  Spaniards,  had  left  Cambray.  The  Marshal  boldly  abandons 
his  flank  position ;  he  does  not  mind  that  he  is  exposing  Paris,  for  he 
trusts  in  the  council  of  the  allies,  whose  hesitation  will  further  his 
design  :  he  hastens  straight  northward,  in  order  to  disperse  or  drive 
back  the  convoy.  A  debate  is  held  at  the  head-quarters,  near  Koye. 

Conde  proposes  to  continue  the  march  on  Paris,  “  The  convoy  must 
be  made  safe,”  is  Fucnsiildana’s  answer.  lie  persists,  he  carries  his 
point,  and  the  army  crosses  the  Somme.  The  convoy  had  already 
returned  to  Cambray  ;  but  Turenne  had  attained  his  end.’ 

This  admirable  manoouvre  saved  Paris,  but  the  Marshal 
narrowly  escaped  a  great  disaster.  As  he  approached 
Peronne,  on  his  returning  march,  he  found  himself  in  face 
of  the  enemy  in  largely  superior  force,  and  Conde  urged 
his  colleagues  at  once  to  attack  him.  Turenne,  however, 
was  always  great  in  the  stress  of  fortune.  He  fell  back, 
and  entrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position,  and  once  more 
Conde  was  baffled  by  the  Spanish  generals,  who  would  not 
seize  the  occasion  and  fight.  The  Due  d’Aumale  thus 
describes  this  passage  of  arms,  but  he  does  not  place 
Turenne’s  fine  conduct*  in  sufficient  relief : — 

‘As  the  Marshal,  returning  from  his  expedition,  and  thinking  him¬ 
self  free  from  the  enemy,  is  halting  at  Mont  St.  Quentin,  near 
Peronne,  without  taking  special  precaution!?,  M.  le  Prince  debouches  in 
his  front  with  his  cavalry.  A  glance  is  enough  ;  he  asks  for  infantry  to 
begin  the  attack.  Turenne  acknowledges  in  his  “  Memoirs”  that  “  the 
army  of  the  King  was  in  great  danger.”  The  pressing  message  of 
Conde  does  not  move  Fuensaldana.  “  The  troops  are  tired  ;  men  are  in 
the  rear.  Let  us  wait  until  to-morrow.” 

‘  By  the  next  day  Turenne  had  entrenched  himself.  The  position 

*  Napoleon,  ‘  Corr.’  32,  p.  122,  bestows  the  highest  praise  on  Turenne 
for  his  attitude  on  this  occasion. 
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of  the  Marshal  is  strong,  but  Conde  still  thinks  an  attack  possible. 
There  is  no  river  to  cross,  no  inaccessible  slope ;  the  ground  gives 
facilities  for  turning  movements,  and  the  numerical  superiority  is  so 
great !  But  Fuensaldaua  will  neither  engage  in  a  general  action  nor 
penetrate  further  into  France ;  he  is  without  the  convoy,  forced  back 
into  Cambray  :  he  fears  that  he  may  want  munitions  and  food.’ 

Mainly  owing  to  the  discords  of  the  allied  camp,  all  the 
skill  of  Conde  had  been  thrown  away.  Turenne  had  held  a 
much  stronger  enemy  in  check,  and  had  prevented  the  in¬ 
vaders  from  reaching  Paris.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
the  Prince  had  taken  Eocroy,  the  scene  of  his  first  great 
victory ;  but  Mouzon  and  St.  Menehould  had  fallen  to  the 
French,  and  the  eftbrt  of  Spain  had  altogether  failed.  But, 
though  the  prospects  of  France  had  distinctly  brightened, 
she  was  still  Aveaker  than  the  foes  on  her  northern  frontier; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1654  a  large  army,  commanded  by 
Conde  and  the  Archduke  Leopold,  sat  down  before  the 
great  fortress  of  Arras,  the  ancient  chief  town  of  Burgundian 
Artois.  The  Spaniards  burned  to  regain  a  possession  which 
had  been  one  of  the  gems  of  the  monarchy,  and  Fuensaldana 
had  collected  all  the  appliances  required  for  a  siege  of  the 
first  order.  A  double  set  of  lines  was  drawn  round  the 
place,  to  keep  ofB  the  garrison  and  an  army  of  relief ;  the 
trenches  were  opened  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  thousands 
of  peasants  lent  willing  hands  to  the  army — perhaps  30,000 
strong.  Turenne  and  La  Ferte  hastened  from  Peronne,  and 
were  joined  by  Hocquincourt,  who  had  taken  Stenay ;  but 
the  army  of  relief  was  weaker  than  that  of  the  siege,  and  it 
was  separated  into  masses  considerably  apart.  Conde,  angry 
at  this  boldness  and  seeming  challenge,  pressed  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack  on  the  divided  enemy  ;  but  Fuensaldana 
again  interfered. 

*  The  Prince  insisted  that  an  immediate  and  vigorous  effort  should 
be  made  as  a  reply  to  each  of  these  operations,  to  these  dangerous 
movements — it  may  be  said,  to  this  bravado — especially  that  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  strange  distribution  of  the  relieving  army  into 
two  parts,  placed  the  one  at  the  east,  the  other  at  the  west  of  the  for¬ 
tress,  separated  by  a  wide  distance  and  by  many  obstacles,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  giving  the  least  support  to  each  other.  He  was  treated  to 
slow  half-measures  only ;  a  lew  squadrons,  under  IMarsin  and  Lignl- 
ville,  were  allowed  to  set  off,  and  when  their  chiefs  returned,  the  one 
having  been  unable  to  do  anything,  the  other  not  having  made  an 
attempt,  their  reports  became  the  theme  of  interminable  discussions, 
ending  in  no  result.  The  council  of  war  remained  steady  in  its 
resolve.  “We  are  not  here  to  fight  battles,  but  to  take  Arras,”  re¬ 
peated  Fuensaldana.  “  Well,  sir,”  retorted  Conde,  “  Avell,  we  shall 
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not  offer  battle,  we  shall  have  to  accept  it ;  we  shall  be  beaten,  and  we 
shall  not  take  Arras.”  ’ 

Turenne  meanwhile,  though  he  has  not  explained  why 
he  had  separated  his  army  in  this  dangerous  way,  had 
carefully  reconnoitred  the  ground  before  him.*  Avoiding 
Conde’s  part  of  the  lines,  he  had  advanced  close  to  those 
of  the  Archduke,  and  swiftly  uniting  all  his  forces — about 
20,000  or  22,000  strong — before  the  northern  front  of  the 
fortress,  he  suddenly  made  a  night  attack  on  the  enemy’s 
lines  on  August  24.  The  besiegers  were  completely  sur¬ 
prised,  and  the  French,  forcing  the  obstacle  at  several 
points,  effected  a  lodgement  inside  the  lines,  the  foot  men 
rapidly  levelling  these  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  advancing 
cavalry.  Conde,  whose  camp  was  on  the  southern  front — 
the  lion  was  not  to  be  provoked  in  his  den — did  wonders  to 
avert  impending  defeat ;  and,  had  he  received  the  support 
at  hand,  Napoleon  thinks  f  he  might  have  driven  back  the 
enemy,  bewildered  in  the  confusion  and  darkness.  As  it 
was  he  cut  part  of  the  royal  troops  to  pieces,  and  fell  with 
terrible  effect  on  La  Ferte,  entangled  with  his  men  in  a 
difficult  ravine.  He  was,  however,  abandoned  by  his  Spanish 
lieutenants,  who  drew  off  from  Arras  in  precipitate  haste, 
and,  after  a  noble  exhibition  of  courage  and  skill,  all  that 
remained  to  him  was  to  collect  his  still  unshaken  forces 
and  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Cambray.  The  retreat  was 
effected  in  perfect  order.  Turenne  did  not  attempt  to  pur¬ 
sue — he  was  busy,  indeed,  in  relieving  the  fortress — and 
Conde  always  considered  this  fine  movement  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  feats  of  arms. 

‘  lie  bad  a  right  to  dwell  on  this  reminiscence  with  pride.  On  no 
occasion  was  tlie  force  of  his  character  more  effectively  and  vividly 
seen.  Alone,  all  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  night  and  of 
a  rout,  he  sustains,  he  rallies  those  who  surround  or  approach  him, 
from  the  Arclnluke  to  the  private  soldier,  and  he  inspires  them  with 
his  heroic  courage,  “  the  courage  of  two  in  the  morning,”  so  admired, 

*  Turenne  ran  some  ri.sk  in  approaching  the  Archduke’s  lines;  but 
he  knew  his  adversary,  and  significantly  remarked  to  officers  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  remonstrate,  ‘  Je  ne  ferais  pas  une  telle  imprudence  devant  les 
qnartiers  de  IM.  le  Prince,  inais  je  defile  devant  ceux  des  Espagnols;  je 
connais  leur  esprit  de  subordination,  leur  respect  de  I’etiquette  ;  avant 
qu’on  ait  pu  arriver  jusqu’a  rarchiduc  et  obtenir  de  lui  I’ordre  de 
m’attaquer,  je  serai  loin.’ 

I  Napoleon,  ‘  Corr.’  32,  p.  125 :  ‘  Si  les  Espagnols  eussent  eu  son  carac- 
tere  ou  se  fussent  trouves  sous  ses  ordres,  il  est  douteux  que  Tissue  de 
Tattaque  efit  ete  la  meme.’ 
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so  envied  !  During  ton  terrible  hours  he  incessantly  devotes  himself 
to  save  troops  that  are  not  his  own ;  no  misadventure  finds  him  at 
fault ;  nothing  is  sufficient  to  trouble  the  clearness  o£  his  intelligence 
and  the  firmness  of  his  will ;  you  cannot  perceive  a  single  moment  of 
that  discoui’ageinent  from  which  even  the  greatest  men  have  not  always 
escaped.  “  Everything  was  lost,  and  he  Siived  everything.”  Even  in 
this  unjust  cause,  as  Montaigne  says,  such  an  example  of  abnegation 
of  self,  of  constancy,  of  manly  courage,  commands  our  admiration.’ 

The  relief  of  Arras  was  a  weighty  blow  to  Spain,  and 
proved  a  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  The 
power  of  France  was  beginning  to  revive  with  that  rapidity 
which  we  see  in  her  history  front  the  peace  of  Vervins  to  the 
late  treaty  of  Frankfort.  Louis  XIV.  could  say  that  he  was 
really  a  king :  he  had  abashed  the  Parliament  of  Paris  with 
a  frown  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year;  he 
had  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  plotters  of  the  Fronde ;  and 
he  was  already  the  embodiment  of  a  mighty  and  all-con¬ 
trolling  monarchy.  Mazarin  had  been  recalled  from  a  brief 
exile,  had  resumed  the  helm  of  the  State  when  the  storm 
had  gone  down,  and  had  established  a  Government,  faulty 
indeed,  but  orderly,  regular,  and,  in  some  respects,  benefi¬ 
cent.  The  finances,  no  doubt,  were  badly  administered ; 
peculation,  corruption,  and  waste  prevailed  with  Fouquet  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  exaction  and  oppression  were 
but  too  common.  But  the  Cardinal,  in  his  foreign  policy, 
kept  distinctly  in  view  the  great  interests  of  France,  and  his 
domestic  policy,  if  that  of  a  despot,  was  infinitely  better 
than  the  anai’chy  of  previous  years.  Internal  disorder  had 
largely  ceased  to  exist,  even  in  the  most  agitated  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Here  and  there  the  dregs  of  insurrection 
seethed ;  here  and  there  a  governor  betrayed  his  trust,  and 
faint  risings  were  witnessed  in  one  or  two  pi’ovinces.  But 
Guyenne,  the  chief  seat  of  the  late  civil  war,  had  re¬ 
turned  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Crown ;  the  mob  leaders  of 
the  Orinee  had  ceased  to  rule ;  the  democracy  of  Bordeaux 
had  sunk  into  silence  after  a  Saturnalia  of  crime  and  licence, 
and  the  rebel  government  of  Conde  had  disappeared.  France, 
growing  in  strength  abroad  and  at  home,  had  won  victories 
on  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian  frontiers,  and  her  military 
power  was  being  developed  apace,  for  Turenne  had  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  royal  council,  and  he  was  a  military  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  first  order.  After  1 G54  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV., 
though  not  as  yet  what  they  became  afterwards,  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  formidable  instruments  of  war,  and  ere  long  they 
overmatched  those  of  Spain,  even  now  in  decline.  At  the 
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same  time  a  series  of  dramatic  incidents  attended  the  almost 
complete  extinction  of  the  faction  of  Conde  as  a  power  in 
the  State.  The  Prince  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  to  make  answer  to  charges  of  levy¬ 
ing  war  and  of  other  treasons,  and  he  was  condemned  as 
contumacious  in  his  absence  by  peers  who  had  been  his 
trusted  adherents  and  comrades.  Madame  de  Longueville, 
meantime,  had  made  her  peace  with  her  husband,  and  was 
no  longer  the  fatal  siren  of  the  day,  and  ultimately  she  was 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Scottish  proverb,  ‘  Young  deevils 
‘  make  auld  saints,’  for  she  was  to  end  her  days  as  the 
strictest  of  devotes.  But  the  most  singular  incident  was 
this ;  Conti,  the  brother  of  Conde  and  involved  in  his  guilt, 
was  wedded,  in  great  state,  to  Anne  Mancini,  not  the  least 
charming  of  Mazarin’s  gifted  nieces. 

Conde  fought  savagely  against  the  increasing  stress  of 
fortune.  The  Due  d’Auraale’s  account  of  the  life  of  the 
exile  during  the  intervals  between  his  appearances  in  the 
field  is,  we  have  said,  a  brilliant  episode  of  this  book.  The 
Prince  resided  in  state  at  Brussels  or  Namur,  held  a  court 
in  which  a  display  of  magnificence  could  not  hide  much 
distress  and  misery,  and  bore  himself  like  one  of  those  great 
soldiers  of  fortune  who,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  turned  their 
swords  into  sceptres.  He  did  all  that  he  could  against  his 
own  royal  house — had  emissaries  with  the  Pope  at  feud  with 
Mazarin ;  looked  for  armed  assistance  to  the  Order  of  Malta; 
and  negotiated  with  Cromwell,  as  yet  hesitating  about  a 
contest  with  France  or  with  Spain,  and  vexed  at  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Cardinal  to  the  Stuart  exiles.  He  fomented 
rebellion  and  social  disorder  in  France  wherever  their  traces 
remained,  was  in  constant  corresjjondence  with  disaffected 
nobles,  and  had  recruiting  parties  in  several  provinces, 
who  collected  thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers,  of  enter¬ 
prising  youths,  of  the  poor  and  the  idle,  of  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  civil  war  and  auai’chy,  to  the  standards  of  a 
renowned  leader.  His  hours  of  relaxation  were  given  to 
study,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his 
time ;  to  the  education  of  the  young  Due  d’Enghien,  to 
which  he  attended  with  a  paternal  care ;  to  paying  court  to 
the  burghers  and  civic  dignitaries  of  the  half-enfranchised 
towns  of  Hainault  and  Flanders — he  was  a  master  of  the 
arts  of  a  demagogue — and  above  all  to  a  gay  round  of 
pleasure,  in  which  the  handsome  and  famous  Frenchman 
charmed  the  stately  ladies  of  the  court  at  Brussels  by 
his  wit  and  his  gallant  and  courteous  bearing.  The  devo- 
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tioii,  however,  of  his  noble  wife,  and  the  services  she  had 
done  him  in  Guyenne,  did  not  efface  the  chief  blot  on  his 
domestic  life ;  he  remained  cold  to  the  saintly  Claire 
Clemence  and  indulged  in  countless  vagrant  amours,  and  it 
was  the  talk  of  Brussels  that  when  her  death  seemed  at 
hand  he  had  turned  his  eyes  on  Mademoiselle,  the  Amazon 
of  St.  Antoine  and  the  Bastille.  The  life  of  Conde  was  one 
of  excitement  and  licence,  in  harmony  wdtli  a  lawless  and 
passionate  nature ;  and  yet  it  was  attended  with  bitter  and 
long  disappointment.  The  great  captain,  nominally  in 
supreme  command,  could  not  make  his  genius  for  war  felt ; 
he  was  even  in  a  worse  position  than  Austrian  chiefs  fettered 
by  the  mandates  of  tins  Aulic  Council ;  he  was  baffled  and 
counteracted  in  his  plans  by  lieutenants  jealous  of  his  high 
estate ;  and  he  was  specially  disliked  by  the  proud  nobles, 
who  could  not  endure  his  volatile  and  capricious  ways,  and 
resented  his  success  with  frail  dames  at  Brussels.  The 
temper  of  Conde,  always  unbridled,  could  not  bear  provoca¬ 
tions  like  these,  and,  wholly  uidike  a  much  greater  man, 
Marlborough,  he  fretted  against  opposition  of  any  kind,  and 
was  constantly  involved  in  disputes  and  bickerings.  He 
quarrelled  with  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  the  Archduke 
Leopold ;  insisted  on  his  precedence  as  a  Sou  of  France ; 
exasperated  and  vexed  punctilious  Spaniards — in  short,  in 
a  position  of  extreme  delicacy  played  the  part  of  a  reckless 
and  angry  Hotspur.  An  excuse  made  lor  one  of  these 
sallies  of  passion  by  a  friend  reveals  the  character  of  the 
man:  ‘Do  not  mind  the  Prince;  why,  ho  is  thus  to  his 
‘  wife.’ 

The  increasing  power  of  France  was  distinctly  manifest 
in  the  campaign  of  lGr)r>.  Turenne  took  the  important 
place  of  Landrecies,  and,  following  the  principle  of  his  fine 
strategy,  ‘  March  and  turn  rather  than  besiege  fortresses  ’ — 
an  inspiration  of  original  genius — adv.anced  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Sambre  and  made  Conde  and  St.  Ghislain 
fall,  having  almost  reached  the  great  stronghold  of  Mons. 
The  Prince  had  his  revenge  the  following  year,  remarkable 
for  a  splendid  passage  of  arms,  in  which  the  qualities  of  the 
two  great  antagonists  were  brought  out  in  the  clearest 
relief.  In  June  1G5G  Turenne,  at  the  head  of  about 
25,000  men,  laid  siege  to  Valenciennes,  already  a  fortress  of 
the  first  order,  and  since  made  famous  in  many  wars. 

‘  To  the  south-east  of  Valenciennes,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  rising 
ground,  an  isolated  group  of  rural  buildings,  forming  a  large  rect¬ 
angle,  and  enclosed  within  lofty  and  thick  walls,  dominates  the  whole 
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adjoining  country ;  it  is  the  farm  of  Ustebise.  It  was  on  this  spot 
that  Louis  XIV.,  in  front  of  William  III.,  and  on  horseback  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  under  arms,  halted,  held  a  council  of  war,  and 
finally  gave  up  the  hope  of  victory,  not  owing  to  personal  fear,  but  that 
the  King  was  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  defeat.  What  a  scene, 
and  what  recollections !  In  the  valley  Valenciennes,  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  trees  and  of  wooded  fields,  made  marshy  by  the  Scheldt,  forms 
a  landscape,  extending  like  a  broad  green  line  as  far  as  Conde.  Nearer 
at  hand,  before  the  crowned  work,  stormed  by  the  musketeers  of  1677 
with  incredible  boldness,  stands  the  monument  raised  to  the  memory 
of  Dampierre,  general-in-chief,  who  fell  in  1793,  the  grandfather  of 
the  brave  soldier  who,  seventy-seven  years  afterwards,  was  killed, 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  the  mobiles  of  the  Aube. 
And  beyond,  towards  the  west,  beneath  the  clouds  of  black  smoke 
issuing  from  hundreds  of  chimneys,  is  Donain,  falling  like  a  curtain, 
where  Villars,  turning  to  account,  with  admirable  readiness,  the  mis¬ 
take  of  a  great  captiiin,  pierced  the  lines  of  Prince  Eugene  and  s.aved 
France  when  exhausted.’ 

The  Marshal  drew  his  lines  round  the  place ;  but  they  were 
much  weaker  than  those  at  Arras,  and  they  were  divided  by 
the  Scheldt,  and  exposed  to  destruction  by  inundations  let 
down  from  Bouchain.  By  this  time  the  Archduke  Leopold 
had  been  replaced  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  a  bastard  son  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  Conde  seems  to  have  had  more 
freedom  in  military  operations  than  he  had  had  before.  Don 
Juan  and  the  Prince  approached  Valenciennes,  but  their 
army  was  hardly  20,000  strong,  and  Napoleon  *  sharply 
censures  Turenne,  who  certainly,  in  his  splendid  career,  more 
than  once  lost  an  opportunity  of  the  kind,  for  not  attacking 
an  enemy  inferior  in  force.  Turenne,  however,  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  La  Ferte,  a  brave  but  quite  a  third-rate  chief; 
and  this  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  slackness,  though 
in  this  judgement  we  do  not  concur.  Turenne  confessed  his 
misttike  by  his  conduct  at  Dunkirk  afterwards. 

‘  The  siege  seems  to  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  Turenne.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand — and  we  venture,  after  Napoleon,  to  make  the 
remark — why  he  made  no  attempt  to  shake  off  the  army  of  relief.  His 
troops  were  superior  in  numbers  and  in  quality ;  his  entrenchments 
were  not  strong ;  everything  indicated  that  he  should  take  the  offen¬ 
sive.  But  was  the  IMarshal  certain  to  find  skilful  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  his  colleague  '!  Did  he  not  expect  that  the  ardour  of  Cond6 
would  be  paralysed  by  the  formalities  and  ceremonious  proceedings  of 

*  Napoleon,  ‘  Corr.’  32,  p.  135  :  ‘  L’armee  que  commandait  Turenne 
^tait  superieure  en  nombre  et  en  qualite  a  I’armee  espagnole.  Com¬ 
ment  a-t-il  laisse  celle-ci  s’approcher  de  sesquartiers  a  Valenciennes,  et 
n’est-il  pas  sorti  de  ses  lignes  pour  la  combattre  ?  ’ 
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the  Spaniards,  so  that  he  might  have  time  to  wait  for  the  fall  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  without  running  the  risk  of  fighting  a  battle,  alwa3'S  doubtful 
in  the  case  of  an  adversary  such  as  Conde?  The  inaction  of  the 
relieving  army  seems  to  be  better  justified.  Masters  of  the  country 
around,  and  kept  informed  of  the  situation  within  the  fortress,  the  two 
princes  had  every  advantage  on  their  side  in  leaving  the  besieger, 
blockaded  within  his  lines,  to  exhaust  his  strength  and  his  resources, 
until  the  time  when  the  position  of  the  besieged  would  make  an  effort 
on  their  part  necessary.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  sluices 
higher  up  the  river,  they  disturbed  the  enemy,  and  injured  his  works, 
while  they  collected  at  Bouchain  a  volume  of  water  which,  if  set  free 
at  the  proper  time,  would,  like  a  torrent,  cut  the  French  army  into  two 
parts.’ 

Turenne  and  La  Ferte  held  two  camps,  divided  from  each 
other  by  the  Scheldt,  and  liable,  we  have  seen,  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  sundered,  and  La  Ferte’s  position  was  somewhat 
exposed.  The  Marshal  had  entreated  his  colleague  to  be  on 
his  guard,  and  to  fortify  especially  one  vulnei’able  point ;  but 
La  Ferte  had  set  his  advice  at  nought,  Napoleon  says  ‘  from  the 
‘  love  of  contradiction  alone.’  On  the  night  of  July  15  Don 
Juan  and  Conde,  the  inundation,  it  would  seem,  having  been 
let  loose,  fell  in  full  force  on  La  Ferto’s  camp;  and  the 
stroke,  the  counterpart  of  that  at  Arras,  was,  no  doubt, 
directed  by  the  warrior  of  Eocroy.  La  Ferte’s  division, 
vigorously  assailed,  was  overwhelmed,  and  its  chief  made 
prisoner,  and  Turenne,  unable  to  approach  his  colleague, 
witnessed  a  catastrophe  which  he  could  not  avert. 

‘  In  the  French  army  “  Piedmont”  is  the  first  on  foot.  It  routs  the 
forlorn  hope  and  drives  back  “  Persan.”  It  is  surrounded  in  turn ; 
the  heavy  infantry  support  it.  At  liocroy  the  Due  d’Enghien  had 
rallied  this  gallant  regiment  around  the  standard  of  John  of  Mcdicis. 
Alas  !  it  is  Conde  who  charges  now.  He  pierces  through  the  “  black 
bands,”  and  disputes  with  the  infantry  the  flag  they  bore  at  Lens  ! 
La  Ferte  has  drawn  some  squadrons  together ;  he  falls  on  with  his 
accustomed  courage  and  w’ant  of  judgement,  and  he  encounters  Conde’s 
cavalry  in  the  darkness.  This  time  he  was  not  only  beaten,  but 
wounded  and  cajitured.  The  rout  becomes  complete  and  headlong, 
rapid  as  a  clap  of  thunder.  The  three  attacks  form  a  line  of  oblique 
echelons,  and  the  fugitives  wheel  in  masses  and  make  off  before  them. 
These,  after  Jiaving  tried  to  cross  the  river  above  the  fortress,  turn 
away  on  the  road  to  Conde.  On  one  side  the  inundation  has  swept 
away  the  bridges  and  the  locks  ;  on  the  other  Marsin,  who  has  made 
his  way  into  the  lines,  bars  the  passage.  Favoured  by  the  night,  two 
or  three  thousand  men,  without  arms  and  half  naked,  were  able  to 
reach  the  little  place  of  Condd*.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  La  Ferte’s 
army  was  slain  or  made  prisoners.  It  was  a  revenge  for  Arras.’ 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  royal  army  had  been  lost ;  and 
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Turenne’s  lieutenants  were  for  a  hasty  retreat,  which, 
probably,  would  have  caused  a  great  disaster.  But  the 
indomitable  constancy  of  the  great  captain  rose  superior 
to  every  rebuff  of  fortune;  and  Turenne,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind  and  skill,  made  for  Quesnoy,  a  small 
fortress  at  hand,  where  he  stood  defiant,  kept  his  enemies  at 
bay,  and  rallied  the  remains  of  La  Forte’s  men.  If  the 
retreat  of  Conde  to  Cambray  was  a  fine  movement,  that  of 
Turenne  to  Quesnoy  was,  we  think,  much  finer. 

‘  On  that  day,  July  IG,  1G56,  after  having  withdrawn  his  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry  from  liis  lines — he  abandoned  his  guns  and  their 
trains,  and  everything  but  his  men  and  their  horses — Turenne 
traversed  the  plain  slowly  and  in  perfect  order,  and  halts  at  a  distance 
of  three  and  a  half  league?,  resting  on  the  fortress  of  Quesnoy.  The 
position  is  a  good  one,  but  there  are  no  tools  to  make  entrenchments, 
no  guns  to  place  in  battery  save  three  or  four  light  pieces ;  there  is 
nothing  but  the  arms,  the  powder,  and  the  ball  carried  by  the  infantry 
and  the  horsemen.  The  petty  fortress  has  very  small  resources,  and 
these  must  not  be  wasted.  'J’he  army  is  reduced  by  nearly  a  half ; 
the  troops  are  disheartened  ;  the  march  will,  no  doubt,  be  continued 
ne.Kt  day — nay,  that  evening— on  Landrecies  and  the  French  frontier ; 
it  is  the  inevitable.  But  what  alarm,  what  disorder  would  such  a  retreat 
produce  !  What  would  bo  the  consequences  ?  M.  Ic  Prince  returning 
a  conqueror  rules  France,  in  pursuit  of  Turenne  conquered,  and  this 
means  the  revival  of  faction,  the  rising  of  more  than  one  province,  the 
overthrow  of  the  State.  Turenne  sees  this.  lie  takes  his  course,  and 
to  show  what  it  is  he  stops  some  impedimenta  coming  back  by  chance, 
and  orders  the  baggage  to  be  set  down  and  tents  to  be  raised.  With 
a  handful  of  men,  discouraged,  scarcely  armed,  and  ill  supplied,  he  will 
stand  up  against  troops  superior  in  numbers  and  elated  by  their 
succes.s.  Ilis  attitude  will  keep  his  men  together  and  will  hold  the 
enemy  in  check.’ 

The  Due  d’Aumale’s  comments  on  this  fine  exploit  are 
perfectly  just  and  well  conceived.* 

‘  At  previous  conjunctures  Turenne  had  already  given  marked  proof 
of  strength  of  character  under  reverses,  of  coolness  and  sound  judgement 
in  difficult  circumstances ;  his  skill  in  directing  troops  was  recognised 
and  admired,  and  the  accelerated  march  of  his  strategic  genius  could 
be  followed.  Hitherto,  however,  the  force  of  his  thought  had  never 
caused  his  prudence  to  reach  the  degree  of  boldness  he  attains.  He 
obtains  the  extreme  limits  of  what  a  chief  can  obtain  from  his  .soldiers. 
The  depth,  the  penetration  of  his  genius  are  revealed.  We  see  before- 


*  Napoleon  remarks  (‘ Corr.’  02,  p.  lOG)  :  ‘  Les  eloges  qu’on  lui 
prodigua  alors  etaient  merites;  e’est  qu’il  fut  seui  de  tons  ses  officiers 
de  I’opinion  d’attendre  I’ennemi  dans  la  position  de  Quesnoy.  C’est 
qu’il  avait  plus  de  talent  qu’eux.’ 
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hand  the  commander  who  will  conduct  the  immortal  campaigns  of 
1G73  *  and  1674,  who  at  Turckheim  will  attack  an  hour  before  sunset, 
in  order  that  an  enemy,  threefold  in  numbers,  shall  not  have  time  to 
recover  from  a  blow  carefully  prepared  and  suddenly  struck ;  who, 
at  Salzbach,  will  fall  at  the  moment  when  he  shall  have  placed  his 
back  to  the  Empire  and  his  front  towards  France,  so  that  he  shall 
compel  Montecuculli  to  abandon  the  valley  of  the  Khine.’ 

The  defeat  of  Turenne  proved  a  real  check  to  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Conde  and 
St.  Ghislain  were  recaptured  ;  and  Turenne  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  towards  the  Lys,  where  he  directed  a  Fabian 
campaign  with  his  accustomed  skill.  In  1657,  however, 
the  alliance  of  England  with  the  Bourbon  monarchy  threw 
a  decisive  weight  into  the  scale  against  Spain ;  and  Turenne 
made  preparations  for  a  march  to  the  coast,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell.  The  delays,  however — 
perhaps  of  his  English  allies — caused  the  Marshal  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Cambray,  and  he  had  drawn  round  the  fortress 
by  the  end  of  May.  But  when  he  had  constructed  his  lines 
Conde  was  down  on  him  ;  the  attack  was  made  at  night, 
and  he  was  completely  surprised,  and  the  Marshal  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat.  The  Due  d’Aumale  has  described  the 
result  of  a  feat  of  arms  noticed  by  Napoleon  f  as  brilliant  in 
the  extreme. 

‘  Turenne  had  heard  the  pistol  shots  and  the  movement  of  horses 
along  the  great  road ;  but  when  the  sound  had  ceased,  seeing  that 
other  horses  following  the  left  bank  of  the  river — a  small  body  of  men 
led  by  Drubat,  “  a  false  attack  ” — were  heard  advancing,  and  that  the 
tumult  of  cavalry,  seeking  a  w.ay  through  the  defile,  had  fallen  on  his 
ear,  he  thought  that  the  columns  to  the  right  and  the  left  were  mere 
light  wings,  and  that  M.  le  Prince  was  marching  with  his  main  body 
across  the  swampy  ground.  The  first  reports  obtained  from  the 
defeated  regiments  do  not  undeceive  him.  lie  persists  in  the  belief 
that  what  has  passed  is  only  a  debichment  of  little  importance,  and  he 
continues  on  the  watch.  When  he  resolves  to  rally  his  troops  and  to 
regain  his  camp,  the  day  was  about  to  break,  and  the  Marshal  descries 
four  thousand  horsemen  in  order  of  battle  on  the  glacis  and  along  the 
covered  way,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel  of  Cambray.  He  did  not  ask 
the  name,  “  Who  is  that  ‘I  ”  He  gives  orders  forthwith  to  fill  the 

*  This  is  obviously  a  misprint  for  1674  and  1675.  The  facts  refer 
to  these  years  only;  and,  indeed,  the  campaign  of  1673  rather  detracts 
from  than  adds  to  the  renown  of  Turenne,  for  he  was  outgeneralled  by 
Montecuculli. 

t  Napoleon,  ‘Corr.’  32,  p.  137  :  ‘La  conduite  du  prince  de  Conde 
dans  cette  occasion  fut  admir4e,  et  cette  journ^e  compte  parmi  ses  plus 
belles.’ 
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baggage  wagons,  to  put  the  horses  to  the  guns,  and  he  begins  his 
retreat  only  to  halt  at  St.  Quentin.’ 

The  relief  of  Cambray,  however,  had  no  lasting  results. 
The  arms  of  France  regained  their  ascendency  ;  Turenne 
rapidly  moved  to  the  coast,  and  effected  his  junction  with 
the  English  contingent,  having  taken  possession  of  several 
fortresses.  The  genius  of  Conde  had  once  more  been  frus¬ 
trated  by  dissension,  jealousy,  and  Spanish  slowness. 

‘  This  was  but  a  respite.  Turenne  was  given  time  to  recover  to 
begin  again  his  marche.s  and  other  operations.  Manoeuvring  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  theatre  of  war,  he  captured  Montm^dy,  in  Luxemburg, 
and  St.  Venant,  in  Artois.  M.  le  Prince  penetrates  in  vain  the  designs 
of  the  Marshal.  Don  Juan  lets  slip  the  opportunity  for  carrying  out 
the  projects  of  Conde.  Nothing  can  rouse  the  Spanish  generals  from 
their  solemn  routine  or  make  tliein  shake  off  their  lethargy.  In  order 
to  show  a  sign  of  lile,  and  to  reanimate  courage  about  to  .sink,  Conde 
and  his  lieutenants  are  reduced  to  make  obscure  and  dangerous  enter¬ 
prises,  to  engage  in  “  miserable  warfare,”  such  as  protecting  convoys, 
revictualling  fortresses,  pillaging  magazines,  carrying  off  or  destroying 
crops,  and  levying  contributions.  In  one  of  these  raids  Montal 
sustains  an  unequal  conflict  with  Grandpre  and  returns  to  Kocroy 
covered  with  glory,  but  so  much  cut  up  that  M.  le  Prince,  who  thought 
he  had  been  annihilated,  had  provided  a  sub.stitute.  A  cotip  de  main 
on  Calais,  which  was  to  have  been  entered  at  low  tide,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  before,  failed  through  a  delay  of  two  hours. 
Boutteville,  more  fortunate,  succeeded  in  an  attack  on  a  convoy,  which 
he  transformed  into  a  brilliant  combat.  It  was  the  note  of  the  dying 
swan.  Towards  the  close  of  1657  Turenne  joined  the  English.  The 
capture  of  Mardyck  is  the  preliminary  of  the  siege  of  Dunkirk.  The 
military  agony  of  the  rebel  Prince  begins.  Next  year  will  see  the 
mortal  stroke.’ 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  was  at  hand,  but  the  Due 
d’Aumale  has  reserved  the  tale  for  his  next  volume,  and  we 
shall  not  anticipate  his  fine  narrative.  As  we  look  back  at 
the  long  doubtful  contest,  of  which  we  have  tried  to  sketch 
the  outlines — a  contest  worthy  the  attention  of  students  of 
war,  for  two  great  commanders  ivere  opposed  to  each  other — 
it  is  not  difficult,  we  believe,  to  adjust  the  balance,  and  to 
weigh  fairly  the  merits  of  Conde  and  Turenne.  The  Prince 
certainly  was  a  great  captain ;  his  conceptions  were  some¬ 
times  extremely  fine,  and  his  coup  d'ceil  in  the  field  was  all 
but  perfect.  His  march  from  Agen,  his  night  attack  on 
Hocquincourt,  his  admirable  choice  of  the  ground  at  St. 
Antoine,  the  masterly  retreat  he  made  from  Ari’as,  the  skill 
he  showed  in  relieving  Valenciennes,  and  his  daring  and 
successful  attack  at  Cambray  are  excellent  specimens  of  the 
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noble  art  cf  war.  If,  too,  the  aniiios  he  led  were  often 
baffled,  much  allowance  must  be  made  I'or  the  hindrances  in 
his  way,  dissension  in  his  camp,  and  Spanish  jealousy.  He 
was  beset  by  obstacles  of  almost  every  kind,  and  his  allies 
were  sometimes  worse  than  useless.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  showed  the  power  of  forming  the  great  com¬ 
binations  of  "wai*.  More  than  once  it  seems  as  though  lie 
was  paralysed  when  confronted  by  the  genius  of  Tureune, 
as  the  Archduke  Charles  was  when  face  to  face  with  Napo¬ 
leon.  He  missed  opportunities  to  strike  with  effect.  He 
was  rather  a  mighty  soldier  than  a  consummate  chief.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  splendour  of  Turenne’s  t'aculties  is  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  eclipses  those  of  his  rival.  Undoubtedly  the 
Marshal  made  a  few  mistakes :  this,  he  has  said  himself,  is 
inevitable  in  w’ar,  for  a  general  must  often  act  on  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  his  solid  and  somewhat  phlegmatic  nature 
was  not  always  animated  with  the  sacred  tire.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  before  Bleneau,  and  at  Valenciennes  and  Cambray  ;  he 
ought  not  to  have  made  a  premature  attack  at  St.  Antoine 
in  deference  to  the  Coui't,  and  he  ought  to  have  beaten  Don 
Juan  and  Conde  off  before  continuing  the  operations  against 
Valenciennes.  But  the  admirable  and  all  but  perfect  strate¬ 
gist  appears  in  these  campaigns  from  first  to  last.  The 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Etampes  at  the  first  sign  of  danger, 
the  unchangeable  purpose  to  march  on  Paris,  the  bold  marcli 
against  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  operations  between  the 
divided  enemies  tow'ards  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1652,  the  exquisite  skill  shown  in  that  of  1653,  and  most 
of  the  movements  in  those  that  followed,  are  strategic 
exploits  that  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Even  as  a  tacti¬ 
cian  Turenne  was  superior  to  Conde  in  the  affair  of  Bleneau, 
and  the  Prince  never  displayed  the  heroic  constancy  and 
tenacity  of  his  rival  in  adverse  fortune.  It  would  be 
idle  to  compare  the  two  men  in  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
depth  of  thought.  Conde  was  reckless,  lawless,  and  gave  no 
proof  of  even  common  sense  in  civil  affairs ;  Turenne  was  as 
able  in  council  as  he  was  in  the  camp,  and  he  would  have 
been  a  great  statesman  had  he  not  been  a  great  warrior. 
In  the  estimate  he  has  formed  of  Conde  and  Turenne  we  do 
not  wholly  agree  with  the  Due  d’Aumale. 

These  sentences  occur  at  the  close  of  the  volume : — 

‘  Hannibal  in  Bruttium,  Conde  in  the  Low  Countries,  what  a 
parallel  for  a  Plutarch  !  ’ 

‘  The  son  of  Barca  defying  all  the  forces  of  Pome  and  remaining 
fourteen  years  in  the  depths  of  Italy,  forgotten  by  Carthage ;  Louis  of 
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Bourbon  without  money,  witlu)ut  liis  patrimony,  kee{)ing  up  apathetic 
viceroys,  and  fighting  six  campaigns  between  tlie  Marne  and  tlie 
Scheldt :  the  first  commanding  a  great  and  victorious  army  before  the 
enemy  he  has  always  beaten  ;  the  second  with  his  handful  of  Frenchmen 
beside  the  adversaries  of  yesterday,  and  confronting  troops  and  generals 
whom  it  was  his  wont  to  lead  to  victory  !  ’ 

As  we  have  said,  we  protest  against  this  comparison,  and 
the  reasons  of  our  protest  are  not  doubtful.  Hannibal  is 
almost  lost  in  the  night  of  time,  but  his  gigantic  figure  is 
still  seen  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  ages. 
Napoleon  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  masters  of  war, 
and  his  marclx  across  the  Pyrenees  and  thence  over  the 
Alps,  his  moves  at  the  Trebbia,  Trasimenus,  and  Cannaj,  his 
influence  over  his  Gallic  auxiliaries,  his  perfect  appreciation 
of  the  strength  and  the  discipline  of  that  matchless  infantry 
the  legionaries  of  Home,  and  the  use  he  made  of  the 
Numidian  horsemen,  prove  that  as  a  strategist  and  a  tacti¬ 
cian  Hannibal  has  scarcely  an  equal.  Conde  is  not  to  be 
named  with  such  a  warrior.  But  the  comparison  is  even 
more  inapposite  when  we  think  of  Hannibal  and  Conde  as 
leading  men  of  a  State.  The  most  illustrious  scion  of  the 
great  house  of  Barca  was  a  patriot  of  the  highest  type,  and 
the  warrior  who  for  many  years  kept  the  subject  cities  of 
Eome  in  constant  revolt,  and  mastered  them  by  the  spell 
of  his  will,  must  have  had  supreme  political  genius.  Conde 
was  a  rebel,  and  a  bad  rebel ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to 
affairs  of  State  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  thoughtless 
noblesse  of  the  Fronde.  We  have  said  thus  much  as  a  homage 
to  truth,  but  our  general  judgement  on  this  work  must  not 
be  mistaken.  We  have  occasionally  differed  from  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  but  the  present,  we  repeat,  is  his  best  volume ;  it 
is  a  noble  ornament  of  the  literature  of  France — a  natural 
and  worthy  tribute  to  an  illustrious  race  from  its  most 
eminent  living  representative. 
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Abt.  IV. — 1.  Das  Mittelmeer  und  seine  Seestrategie.  Aus 
dem  Nachlasse  des  verstorbenen  Eduard  Euffee. 
Frag:  1879. 

2.  Les  Guerres  navales  de  demain.  Par  Commandant  Z. 
et  H.  Montechant.  Paris:  1891. 


Q  PEAKING  of  the  influence  of  contiguity  to  the  Mediterra- 
^  nean  Sea  on  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  on  the 
history  of  celebrated  nations,  a  writer  in  this  Journal,*  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  observed  that  it  was  ‘  difficult  to  touch 
‘  upon  the  subject  generally  without  becoming  too  rhetorical.’ 
The  subject  is  indeed  an  animating  one,  and  the  study  of  it 
is  full  of  lessons  even  for  us  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  importance  in  international  affairs  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  was  immense  in  past  ages,  has  not 
in  the  least  diminished  in  our  own.  On  the  contrary,  its 
importance  is  now  greater  than  ever  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  independent  States  that  border  its  waters. 
If  it  were  possible  to  represent  gi'aphically  on  the  map  of 
the  world  the  field  of  modern  international  aspirations  and 
the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  forces  arising  from 
them,  we  should  have  to  put  the  mark  indicating  the 
‘mean  centre’  at  some  point  within  the  great  urea  of 
enclosed  water  which  separates  Africa  and  Westei’n  Asia 
from  Europe.  History,  we  are  told  often  enough,  has  a 
tendency  to  repeat  itself ;  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  slipshod 
mode  of  stating  the  truth  or  truism  that  action,  under 
similar  conditions,  produces  the  same  results.  It  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of  this  so-called  tendency  that  the  centre  of 
possible  disturbance  lies  as  near  to  Rome  now  as  it  did  when 
the  first  Africanus  started  for  the  campaign  of  Zama. 

This  persistence  of  the  importance  of  the  Mediterranean 
may  be  traced  to  a  cause  by  no  means  obscure : — viz.  the 
expansion  of  modern  States  beyond  what  might  appear  to  be 
their  natural  limits.  Had  Prance,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  or 
Great  Britain  been  content  to  remain  confined  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  those  designations  in  strictness  denote,  the 
importance  of  the  Mediterranean  would,  no  doubt,  still  be 
considerable ;  but  it  would  be  chiefly  local  and  much  inferior 
to  what  it  actually  is.  Each  of  the  Continental  States  named 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  cvi.  :  ‘  The  Mediterranean  Sea.’  The 
article  was  written  by  tlie  eminent  physician  and  traveller,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  and  was  republished  in  his  ‘  Essays  on  Scientific  and  other 
Subjects,’  London,  1862. 
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either  has  outlying  possessions  or  cherishes  hopes  of  terri¬ 
torial  expansion  on  the  non-European  side  of  this  great 
inland  sea  and  its  appendages.  The  Mediterranean  interests 
of  Great  Britain  are  of  a  different  kind  ;  but  their  magnitude 
is  indisputable,  though  the  elements  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  are  too  often  inadequately  appreciated. 

The  position  in  the  Mediterranean  at  present  differs  from 
that  which  existed  during  any  earlier  period  of  modern 
history — if  the  term  be  permissible.  Whatever  she  may 
become  in  future  years,  Spain  does  not  now  count  amongst 
the  leading  naval  powers.  Franco  is  seated  in  Africa,  and 
has  absorbed  a  great  stretch  of  littoral  which  in  former  con¬ 
tests  between  Europeans  was  always  virtually  neutral.  In 
the  central,  anti  sti’ategically  the  most  commanding,  situation 
there  is  now  a  united  Italy  wielding  forces  both  naval  and 
military  which  justify  her  claim  to  be  included  amongst  the 
Great  Powers.  Further  east  we  find  Austria  now  appearing 
as  a  maritime  State  with  a  respectable  fleet.  Turkey  has 
shrunk  to  a  shadow  of  her  former  self ;  whilst  a  whole  series 
of  independent  monarchies  have  been  formed  of  the  provinces 
detached  from  her.  It  need  not  be  specially  urged  that  the 
decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  a  Mediterranean  factor  is  a 
matter  of  grave  international  importance.  Russia  has  ci’ept 
further  and  further  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea 
till  she  has  thrust  herself  into  Armenia.  England  holds  not 
only  Gibralhu*,  but  the  other  great  naval  fortress  of  Malta  as 
well,  and  is  hampered  rather  than  strengthened  by  the 
possession  of  Cyprus.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  greatly 
these  conditions  differ  from  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  or  even  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  seldom  remembered  that  England  is  not  only  one  of 
the  great,  but  is  the  greatest,  of  Mediterranean  powers.  In 
everything  except  extent  of  coast-line  she  takes  the  foremost 
place.  As  regards  coast-line — if  that  is  to  be  accepted  as 
the  standard  of  precedence — Turkey  would  rank  before 
France,  so  also  would  Italy,  whilst  England  would  be  but 
little  in  advance  of  Montenegro  or  Monaco.  The  mere 
statement  of  their  relative  positions  shows  the  absurdity  of 
basing  the  classification  of  nations  upon  the  number  of 
miles  of  seaboard  that  each  may  call  its  own.  The  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  alone  with  the  Mediterranean* 
countries  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  of  France,  whilst 


•  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  the  phrase  ‘  Mediterranean 
countries’  is  here  used  to  denote  tliose  which  are  such  by  situation. 
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the  trade  of  the  British  Empire  with  the  same  countries 
is  but  little  short  of  that  of  both  France  and  Italy.  The 
United  Kingdom  trade  passing  through  the  Mediterranean, 
and  carried  on  v.’ith  places  Ij'ing  beyond  the  Sea,  exceeds  the 
similar  trade  of  all  the  Mediterranean  countries  put  to¬ 
gether.  In  the  ports  of  the  latter  English  transactions  are 
not  only  the  greatest — they  also,  as  a  rule,  enormously 
exceed  those  of  other  competitors.  England  does  a  larger 
trade  with  the  ports  of  Italy  than  France,  notwithstanding 
the  latter’s  nearness.  With  Greece,  Turkey,  Eoumania, 
Egypt,  and  Morocco,  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  Power.  Even  in  the 
case  of  Algeria,  the  commerce  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  that  French  dependency  is  exceeded  only  by  that  be¬ 
tween  Algeria  and  France  herself.  The  statistics  of  British 
shipping — especially  in  the  harbours  of  the  Levant — look 
enormous  by  the  side  of  the  statistics  of  any  other  flag. 
If  we  add  to  all  this  the  possession  of  two  naval  stations, 
which  are  amongst  the  busiest  ports  of  call  in  the  world, 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  both  that  the  predominance  is  ours 
and  that  it  puts  ns  far  before  any  other  nation.  There 
are  amide  reasons  why  Englishmen  should  pay  profound 
and  vigilant  attention  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean, 

Tlie  unaccountable  indifference  of  English  historians 
to  the  rise  of  our  maritime  greatness  is  in  nothing  more 
fully  exemplified  than  in  the  silence  which  prevails  con¬ 
cerning  the  slow  and  gradual  conquest  of  our  present  position 
in  the  vast  inland  sea.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the 
appearance  of  England  as  a  Mediterranean  power  dates 
from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  truth  is  that  during  the 
w'ar  of  the  Spanish  Succession  she  had  simply  obtained 
securities  for  the  interests  which  she  had  acquired  long 
before  and  had  persistently  extended.  The  voyages  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  Columbus  were  incidents  of  high 
dramatic  brilliancy  which  lent  themselves  with  special 
facility  to  literary  treatment.  But  not  very  much  inferior 
to  them  in  the  importance  of  their  ultimate  results  were  the 
voyages  of  the  forgotten  navigators  wdio  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  English  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Before  Columbus  had  sailed  from  Palos,  even  before 
Bartholomew  Diaz  had  sighted  the  Cape  of  Storms,  English¬ 
men  were  in  a  fair  way  to  grasp  the  maritime  sceptre  which 
was  slipping  from  the  hands  of  Catalonians  and  Genoese. 
They  had  established  themselves  as  merchants  in  Italy,  and 
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had  begun  to  compete,  on  the  others’  own  ground,  with 
the  carriers  of  the  niercluindise  imported  and  exported  on 
their  behalf.  They  soon  extended  their  enterprise  and  ac¬ 
tivity  to  the  Levant,  and  entered  into  rivalry  with  the  Vene¬ 
tians.  The  wealth  and  experience  thus  gained  enabled  our 
fellow-countrymen  to  further  enlarge  the  circle  of  their 
opei’ations,  including  within  it  distant  parts  of  the  newly 
opened  world.  This  was  done,  not  in  a  spasmodically  bril¬ 
liant  fashion,  but  by  steadily  adhering  to  the  plan  of  secur¬ 
ing  each  foothold  befoi’e  taking  a  further  step. 

It  is  this  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  maritime 
proceedings  of  the  English  from  tliose  of  nearly  every  other 
people.  Portuguese,  Spaniai-ds,  and  French  sought  to  found 
a  groat  and  lasting  dominion  beyond  the  seas  without 
securing  the  intermediate  avenues.  The  English,  as  has 
just  been  intimated,  adopted  a  system  of  progressive  expan¬ 
sion,  tirst  making  sure  of  what  lay  nearest,  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  moving  further  on.  Their  pi’ocedure  may  be  called 
instinctive.  It  was  not  formally  approved  or  adopted  by 
their  rulers  till  long  after  it  had  become  established  and, 
as  it  were,  traditional.  It  was  instinct  also,  rather  than 
studied  policy,  which  led  them  to  increase  their  naval 
strength  concurrently  with  the  advance  of  their  ocean  trade. 
The  spectacle  presented  in  onr  own  day  of  the  people  de¬ 
manding,  and  the  Government  first  resisting  and  then 
yielding  to  the  demand  for,  an  adequate  navy  to  protect 
their  maritime  interests  is  a  familiar  one  in  English  history. 
To  the  constancy  with  which  this  system  was  followed  we 
must  attribute  the  tenacity  of  the  grasp  in  which  we  have 
held  our  share  of  the  advantages  of  intercourse  with  the 
Mediterranean  countries.  The  Empire,  or  Ai’ragon,  or 
France — Hapsburg,  or  Bourbon,  or  Bonapai’te — might  try 
to  convert  the  Western  basin  into  a  lake  belonging  to  a 
single  nation ;  bnt,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  our  progress 
has  been  scarce!}’’  interrupted,  and  has  never  as  yet  met  with 
any  long-lasting  check.  The  causes  which  have  made  Eng¬ 
land  a  Mediterranean  power  have  been  at  work  for  centuries. 
Her  position  as  such  is  so  deeply  wrought  into  the  structure 
of  European  polity  that  to  change  it  would  be  to  shake  the 
whole  edifice  of  international  relations  and  to  threaten  the 
welfare  of  peoples  in  every  (pr.irter  of  the  world. 

Let  us  examine  sepai'ately  the  present  position  of  each  of 
the  leading  States.  If  there  be  one  country  more  than 
another  on  which  nature  would  seem  to  have  bestowed  the 
primacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  Italy.  Her  situation  is 
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almost  exactly  central.  She  stands  at,  and  by  her  shape,  in 
fact,  supplies,  the  dividing  line  between  the  Western  and 
the  Eastern  basins  of  which  the  Sea  is  formed.  Her  islands 
and  her  promontories  offer  sites  for  commanding  stations, 
resting  on  which  she  can  control  important  channels.  She 
has  an  immense  stretch  of  coast  edging  thickly  inhabited 
districts,  a  considerable  maritime  population,  and  harbours 
from  which  no  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea*  is  distant  more 
than  a  five  days’  voyage  for  a  steamer  of  moderate  speed. 
Besides  all  these  advantages,  she  inherits  the  traditions  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  naval  States — of  Pisa,  of  Genoa, 
of  Venice — and  it  is  her  great  good  fortune  to  be  so  placed 
that  she  has  not  to  provide  naval  defence  for  coasts  washed 
by  widely  separated  seas. 

Many  things  account  for  the  fact  that  Italy  has  not 
secured  the  maritime  primacy  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
is  possible  that  she  never  really  aimed  at  it.  When  she 
joined  the  circle  of  Great  Powers  her  first  task  was  to  make 
the  union  of  her  previously  independent  provinces  an 
effective  one.  The  accomplishment  of  this  great  object 
promised,  no  doubt,  to  be  advanced  more  easily  by  the 
formation  of  a  numerically  strong  army,  of  which  portions 
raised  in  every  province  might  be  brought  into  close  con¬ 
nexion  with  each  other  in  the  ordinary  course  of  service, 
than  by  the  establishment  of  a  navy  with  a  relatively  much 
less  numerous  personnel.  Though  there  are  to  be  noticed 
symptoms  of  a  failing  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
general  policy  of  defence  which  they  have  hitherto  main¬ 
tained,  the  Italians  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  country 
rather  a  military  than  a  naval  power.  That  is  to  say,  they 
have  followed  the  ordinary  Continental  model  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  Alpine  ramparts  on  the  land  side  and  the 
groat  extent  of  their  peninsular  and  insular  coasts,  have 
relegated  their  naval  defences  to  the  second  place.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  persistence  with  which  those  who  put  themselves 
forward  as  authorities,  and  who  are  too  readily  accepted  at 
their  own  valuation  in  the  first  maritime  country  in  the  world, 
advocate  servile  imitation  of  Continental  arrangements,  we 
cannot  very  well  wonder  at  the  action  of  the  Italians.  The 
broad  result  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  sacrifices  which  Italy 
makes  and  which  may  seem  to  be  forced  upon  her  by  her 
present  relations  with  France,  her  naval  strength  is  barely 

*  Not  here  including  in  the  term  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  the  Black 
Sea,  which,  however,  are  in  effect  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
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two-thirds  of  that  which  her  neighbour  maintains  on  her 
Mediterranean  side  alone. 

In  the  details  of  her  naval  policy,  moreover,  it  is  doubtful 
if  Italy  has  shown  a  true  perception  of  her  needs.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  the  world — from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  the 
banks  of  the  Yang-tze,  from  Port  Phillip  Heads  to  the 
Golden  Gates  of  San  Francisco — she  has  spent  enormous 
sums  upon  fixed  fortifications.  In  her  case  this  procedure 
is  not  altogether  inexplicable,  and  has  in  its  favour  at  least 
this — viz.  that  it  was  desirable  to  secure  two  or  three  im¬ 
portant  stations  from  attack  by  any  hostile  fleet.  But  no 
one  can  visit  her  ports  without  seeing  that  the  work  has 
been  overdone,  and  that  good  money  has  gone  where  it  was 
least  required.  In  the  Italian  navy  the  modern  craze  for 
ships  of  monstrous  size  has  run  to  gi’eater  lengths  than  in 
any  other.  We  in  this  country  appear  to  suppose  that  we 
have  reached  the  limits  of  permissible  displacement  in  the 
11,150  tons  of  the  ‘Iloyal  Sovereign  but  Loi'd  Brassey’s 
‘  Annual  ’  tells  us  that  the  ‘  Italia  ’  and  ‘  Lepanto  ’  are  of 
15,900  tons.  Concentration  is  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  strategy,  but  unwieldiness  of  the  fighting  unit  is  not 
concentration,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  regulated 
assemblage  within  supporting  distance  of  many  mobile  units 
of  convenient  size.  Italy  having  definitely  accepted  the 
role  of  the  inferior  naval  power,  the  course  that  she  should 
have  followed  was  perfectly  clear.  She  should  have  pi’o- 
vided  herself  with  a  fieet  of  the  utmost  flexibility.  If  in¬ 
volved  in  a  war  with  a  stronger  naval  State,  she  would  have 
but  to  imitate  the  proceedings  of  the  gi’eat  Earl  of  Torring- 
ton  in  his  immortal  Beachy  Head  campaign  of  1690,*  and 
as  long  as,  like  that  eminent  admiral,  she  could  keep  her 
fieet  ‘  in  being,’  serious  hostile  attempts  on  her  coasts  might 
be  rendered  impossible.  Unfortunately,  a  limited  number 
of  monstrous  ships  do  not  form  a  fleet  flexible  enough  for 
either  the  strategical  distribution  or  the  tactics  in  action 
which  her  circumstances  would  require;  and,  for  her  own 
sake,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  navy,  constituted  as  it  is, 
may  not  be  tempted  to  try  any  adventurous  movements 
against  a  stronger  enemy.f 

*  A  deeply  interesting  study  of  tins  campaign  will  be  found  in 
chap.  vi.  of  Admiral  Colomb’s  ‘  Naval  Warfare.’ 

f  ‘  Les  Guerres  navales  de  demain,’  amid  much  braggadocio  and 
many  preposterous  suggestions  for  attacks  on  Italy,  contains  (chap,  v.) 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Italian  naval  defence  organisation. 
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Of  all  the  leading  European  nations  Austria  has  most 
satisfactorily  solved  the  question  of  maintaining  a  respectable 
fleet  at  a  moderate  expense.  No  Continental  State  has  better 
reason  than  Austria  to  be  content  with  wliat  she  has  effected 
in  naval  affairs.  Alone  amongst  the  navies  which  have  come 
into  existence  within  the  present  century,  the  Austrian  has 
a  record  which  may  be  almost  regarded  as  glorious.  Amongst 
its  commanders  are  most  of  the  few  men  who  have  had  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  a  general  action  at  sea.  The  spirit 
infused  by  I'egetthoff  into  his  subordinates  is  a  still  living 
force.  The  rapid  mobilisation  of  fleets,  which  has  become 
so  familiar  to  us  within  the  last  few  years,  was  fii’st  instituted 
in  Austria.  Though  they  have  been  too  wise  to  ignore  the 
undoubted  merits  of  fixed  fortifications  when  intelligently 
designed  and  disposed,  the  Austrians  have  refrained,  more 
than  is  usual  in  these  days,  from  crowding  their  coasts  with 
costly  and  unnecessarily  elaborate  defences.  Their  ships  as 
regards  size  show  similar  moderation ;  and  though  the 
Austrian  fleet  may  not  bo  numerically  strong  enough  to 
threaten  an  antagonist  with  the  offensive,  it  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient,  whilst  standing  on  the  defensive,  to  secure  the  coasts 
of  the  Empire  against  attacks  that  could  be  made  upon  them 
by  any  single  Continental  Power. 

Eussia  is  again  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea.  She  has  been 
brought  to  this  position  by  the  operation  of  two  causes — the 
resuscitation  and  gradual  increase  of  her  own  navy  and  the 
decline  of  that  of  Turkey'.  The  additional  coast  obtained 
during  her  last  war  has  in  no  way  helped  to  give  her  the 
predominance  in  this  appendage  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
she  now  unquestionably  enjoys.  In  fact,  her  case  illustrates 
the  truth  that  coast-line  by  itself,  even  if  it  be  studded  with 
fortresses,  confers  little  or  no  power  over  contiguous  waters. 
To  gain  the  latter,  naval  forces  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  war  of  1877-8,  Turkey  had  practically  un¬ 
disputed  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  because  she  had  a 
considerable  fleet  and  Russia  had  none.  The  conditions  are 
now  reversed.  We  see  it  from  time  to  time  stated,  usually 
in  foreign  newspapers,*  that  the  Russians  are  contemplating 
the  execution  of  a  sudden  assault  upon  Constantinople. 


*  The  German  and  Austrian  military  journals  arc  filled  with  allu¬ 
sions  to  this  assumed  coup  de  main.  The  United  Service  Magazine  for 
August,  1892,  quotes  from  Streflleur’s  ‘  Osterreichische  militiirische 
Zeitschrill’  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Ivussian  fleet  will 
carry  it  out. 
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i  This  is  a  proof  that  the  completeness  of  her  mastery  of  the 

J  Black  Sea  is  generally  recognised.  It  is  obvious  that  there 

I  are  three  lines  by  following  which  a  Russian  advance  on 

f  Turkey  may  be  made.  One  is  that  which  has  so  often  been 

tried  already — viz.  across  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans ;  a 
second  lies  in  Asia  Minor,  say  from  Batoum  to  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  ;  and  the  third  runs  across  the  sea.  A  reasonably 
efficient  Turkish  fleet  would  render  arrival  by  the  last  im¬ 
possible.  As  no  such  Turkish  fleet  exists,  the  principal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  over-sea  advance  is  removed,  and 
a  conviction  of  this  fact  prompts  the  disseminators  of 
rumours  of  war  to  assert  that  the  operation  is  imminent. 

Turkey,  whose  territories  still  enclose  the  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  basin,  has  almost  ceased  to  exercise  any  active 
I  or  direct  influence  on  Mediterranean  affairs.  Indirectly  she 

is  still  a  factor  of  some  importance  because  of  the  eagerness 
[  of  others  to  possess  themselves  of  her  spoils.  It  is  this  that 

has  long  constituted  that  ‘  Eastern  Question  ’  which  it 
seems  as  though  we  w'ere  to  have  always  with  us.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
should  be  a  matter  of  much  greater  indifference  to  Western 
nations  now  than  it  was  at  one  time.  The  relative  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  its  strategic  situation  is  now  generally  accepted. 

I  The  multitude  of  forts  *  which  within  the  last  dozen  years 

have  been  constructed  on  the  approaches  to  it — at  great  loss 
to  a  scantily  filled  and  hard-pressed  treasury — have  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  checked  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the 
command  of  the  Euxine ;  nor  do  they  afford  any  guarantee 
to  the  city  against  capture  by  a  laud  force.  Like  all  coast 
cities,  Constantinople  has  the  advantage  of  being  open  to 
receive  supplies  on  at  least  one  side,  unless  invested  both 
by  sea  and  land.  But  the  narrowness  of  the  water  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  possibility  of  both  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
being  occupied  by  enemies,  reduce  in  its  case  this  advantage 
considerably.  As  a  commercial  centre  its  importance  is 
local  much  more  than  general,  and  is  now  surpassed  by  that 
of  many  other  places. 

The  position  held  by  France  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
strikingly  unlike  that  ever  held  by  her  before.  If  she  has 
gained  much,  she  has  much  more  to  defend.  The  ally  whose 

*  A  full  account  of  this  will  be  found  in  two  articles  entitled  ‘  The 
Present  Fortification  of  Constantinople  and  its  Environs,’  by  liogalla  v. 
Bieberstein,  in  the  ‘United  Service  Magazine’  for  Uecember  1891 
and  January  1892. 
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aid  was  so  frequently  at  her  disposal  in  her  naval  wars, 
Spain — till  within  the  present  century  the  third  naval  power 
in  the  world — could  now  spare  her  little  help,  even  if  so 
inclined.  The  former  dynastic  connexion  between  the  two 
countries  has  ended,  probably  for  ever.  There  is  little 
existing  cause  of  sympathy  and  much  cause  of  jealousy, 
especially  concerning  Morocco.  At  the  same  time  another 
of  her  nearest  neighbours  is  the  possessor  of  a  considerable 
navy,  and  is  not  likely  to  seek  or  accept  her  alliance.  Her 
great  acquisitions  of  territory  in  North  Africa  have  imposed 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  pi’oviding  for  the  security  of  her 
communications  with  them.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
dominion  of  France  in  these  dependencies  that  the  commu¬ 
nications  should  be  kept  open  ;  and  this  will  prove  an 
arduous  task  for  the  Frencli  navy  in  a  war,  even  if  opposed 
to  only  an  inferior  fleet.  She  has  been  obliged  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  greater  number  of  her  ships  at  Toulon,  withdraw¬ 
ing  them  from  her  Atlantic  poi'ts,  where  there  is  now 
an  establishment  strangely  reduced  in  comparison  with  that 
kept  up  there  in  former  days.  The  transference  of  force  to 
the  southern  coast  has  been  on  so  large  a  scale  that  difficul¬ 
ties  are  evidently  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
matter  of  maintaining  its  efficiency.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  which  appears  just  as  we  are 
writing,  is  worth  attention.  Speaking  of  Toulon,  it  is 
said  : — 

‘  But  the  roiiclstead  is  full  and  over-full,  and  it  may  be  asked  if  it  is 
not  urgently  necessary  to  make  new  arrangements  for  mooring  the 
lleet.  In  fact,  the  latter  is  increased  every  day  by  recruits  sent  to  it 
from  the  northern  ports.  To-day  it  is  the  torpedo-cruiser  “  Watti- 
gnies,"  which  arrived  from  liochefort ;  now  the  torpedo-vessels  “  Leger  ” 
and  “  Levrier  ”  are  reported  from  Lorient.  To  morrow  it  wilt  be  the 
armour-clad  “Neptune,”  which  will  come  from  Brest;  the  day  after 
to-morrow  the  armour-clad  “  Magenta.”  I  was  about  to  omit  the 
second-class  cruiser  “  Davoiit,”  an  old  actiuaintancc  of  the  Toulonese, 
which  has  been  left  in  the  dockyard  during  the  stay  of  the  lleet 
because  a  mooring  berth  for  her  could  not  be  found  in  the  roads.  It 
will  be  allowed  that  the  situation  is  abnormal ;  and,  since  it  is 
admitted  that  our  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean  ought  to  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  greater  part  of  the  new  ships  which  are  brought  into 
line,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  outfit  of  the  harbour  and  the  road¬ 
stead  equal  to  the  wants  of  this  permanent  agglomeration  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  fighting  ships.  ...  In  reality  this  port  is  about 
to  absorb  by  itself  alone  two-thirds  of  our  navy.’  (Journ.  des  Deb., 
August  5,  1892.) 

The  difficulty  of  finding  room  enough  for  collections  of  the 
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huge  ships  of  the  present  day  in  harbours  and  roadsteads 
which  accommodated  easily  the  fleets  of  former  days  is  an 
inconvenience  in  time  of  peace.  Tliat  it  will  be  something 
more  serious  in  time  of  war  need  hardly  be  insisted  upon. 
‘  Here  [in  Port  Mahon],  during  the  late  war,  have  I  seen,’ 
says  Admiral  Smyth  in  his  work  on  the  Mediterranean,*  ‘  a 
‘  potent  and  magnificent  fleet  of  English  men-of-war  winter- 
‘  ing  from  before  Toulon,  each  ship  in  a  roomy  berth.’  A 
very  few  of  the  great  battle-ships  of  the  day  would  so  fill 
that  excellent  harbour  that  each  would  certainly  not  be  in  a 
roomy  berth.  Anchorages,  still  of  high  strategic  value  as 
regards  situation  and  defeusibility,  are  not  unlikely  to  prove 
useless  in  future  wars  because  of  their  inability  to  afford,  in 
water  of  the  proper  depth,  space  enough  for  the  largest  ships 
of  every  modern  fleet  of  the  first  rank.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  steam-propelled  fleets  must  put  into  port  much 
oftener  than  those  propelled  by  wind,  the  serious  results  of 
practically  closing  against  the  former  places  to  which  it  may 
be  desirable  that  they  should  resort  will  be  understood. 

The  aim  of  Prance,  as  suggested  by  her  naval  arrange¬ 
ments,  appears  to  be  twofold.  One  object  seems  to  be  to 
crush,  by  superior  numbers  at  the  outset  of  a  struggle,  the 
Italian  fleet.  The  other  object,  it  may  be  assumed,  is  to 
realise  the  old  dream  of  making  the  Mediterranean,  or  its 
western  basin  at  least,  a  French  lake.  Now,  to  gain  the 
first,  the  Italians  must  play  up  to  the  French  cards.  If  it 
takes  two  persons  to  make  a  quarrel,  it  also  takes  two  fleets 
to  carry  on  a  naval  campaign  of  extermination.  ‘  Masterly  in- 
‘  activity  ’  on  one  side  will  render  such  a  campaign  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  If  the  Italian  fleet  were  destroyed  or  were  to  meet  with 
a  defeat  so  overwhelming  that  its  remains  would  have  to  stay 
continually  in  port,  the  French  might  carry  on  operations 
against  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  practically  without  check 
or  hindrance.  They  would,  in  fact,  have  obtained  that 
command  of  the  sea  which  Admiral  Colomb  has  told  us,  with 
blessed  and  beneficent  iteration,  permits  a  belligerent  to 
carry  out  any  undertaking  for  which  his  resources  supply 
the  means.  A  moderate  i^ortion  of  their  force  would  suflice 
to  guard  their  communications  with  North  Africa,  which  a 
stray  Italian  cruiser  might  here  and  thei’e  attempt  to  inter¬ 
rupt.  The  rest  of  their  fleet  might  be  employed  in  great 
operations. 


*  The  Mediterranean :  a  Memoir,  Physical,  Historical,  and  Nautical. 
London,  1854.  P.  12. 
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It  is,  of  course,  possible,  as  is  eagerly  suggested  by  the 
authors  of  ‘  Les  Guerres  navales  de  deniaiu,’  whose  naval 
authority,  by  the  way,  is  of  the  very  poorest,  that  time  and 
ammunition  may  be  wasted,  and  unnecessai’y  risks  incurred, 
in  cruel  and  useless  bombai'dments  of  defenceless  coast 
towns ;  but  this  is  not  likely.  Frenchmen  are  perhaps  the 
last  people  in  the  world  to  ignore  in  practice  the  axiom  that 
in  war  the  true  objective  is  the  enemy’s  naval  and  military 
forces.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  they  will  utilise  the  free¬ 
dom  of  juovement,  which  their  assumed  victory  will  have 
given  them,  to  carry  the  war  right  into  the  enemy’s  country 
and  invade  Italy  by  sea.  There  are  several  parts  of  the 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  where  large  bodies  of  troops  and  their 
equipment  can  be  disembarked  without  difficulty  in  fine 
weather,  and  for  several  months  of  the  year  such  weather 
can  be  counted  on  with  certainty,  whilst  during  the 
remainder  it  is  frequent.  Feints  may  be  made  to  draw  the 
defending  forces  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
imaginative  to  assert  that  an  invading  army  may  be  landed 
without  opposition  at  a  point  from  which  it  may  strike 
almost  at  any  quarter  at  its  pleasure.  The  result  to  Italy 
must  prove  serious,  and  will  probably  be  disastrous,  and 
France  will  have  had  the  enormous  advantage  of  being  able 
to  combine  her  land  and  her  sea  foi’ces  in  the  conduct  of  a 
great  operation.  As  w'O  have  already  hinted,  if  the  Italians 
decline  to  play  the  game  of  France,  all  this  finely  planned 
campaign  becomes  impracticable. 

The  frequently  repeated  report  that  this  country  has 
entered  into  some  sort  of  engagement  or  come  to  some  sort 
of  understanding  with  Italy,  to  insure  the  latter’s  fleet 
against  destruction,  is  probably  due  to  a  general  perception 
of  the  obvious  fact  that  a  crushing  naval  defeat  of  the 
Italians  by  the  French  will  be  an  object  of  considerable 
importance  to  ourselves.  Such  engagement  or  understanding 
may  exist ;  but  in  the  nature  of  things  its  existence  is  extremely 
unlikely  and  certainly  not  clearly  necessary.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  attempt  to  penetrate  diplomatic  obscurities  or 
pry  into  relations  which  may  or  may  not  exist  between  ‘high 
‘  contracting  parties.’ 

KfHveLv  ovK  tTrioiKi  Oty'jia  tpya  fifioTuun, 

To  the  plain  man  of  ordinary  observation  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  virtual  annihilation  of  Italy  as  a  naval  power  will 
have  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  affairs  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  would  be 
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about  as  necessary  and  as  sensible  to  ^ive  formal  recognition 
to  this  by  a  binding  engagement  as  it  would  be  to  enter  into 
a  bond  undertaking,  whenever  we  may  have  occasion  to  add 
two  and  two,  that  the  sum  shall  bo  made  to  come  out  four. 
French  vituperation  of  England  because  of  this  supposed 
agreement  means,  in  2>olite  language,  simply  this :  ‘  We 
‘  know  that  the  disai^jjearance  of  the  Italian  navy  would  be 
‘  of  great  importance  to  your  interests  ;  and  we  are  coi:- 
‘  vinced  that  you  have  good  sense  enough  to  know  it  your- 
‘  selves.’  But,  the  name  being  changed,  the  same  story  may 
be  narrated  of  every  other  great  State. 

The  fact  is,  the  old  i)hrase,  ‘the  balance  of  power  in 
‘  Europe,’  is  not  wholly  obsolete.  It  merely  needs  a  slight 
amendment  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  The  words  should  I’un 
now,  ‘  the  balance  of  i)ower  in  the  Mediterranean.’  What 
has  been  called  ‘  the  rising  belief  in  the  power  of  navies  ’  is 
the  inarticulate  exiu'ession  of  a  widespread  conviction  that 
pre-eminence  on  the  Continent  is  of  less  moment  to  the 
world  at  large  than  jn’o-eminence  on  the  sea.  As  before 
intimated,  the  international  ‘  j)ole  ’  has  moved  from  Central 
Euroi^e,  and  is  now  situated  on  or  near  a  line  drawn  from 
Gibraltar  to  Alexandre tta.  ‘  Equilibidum  in  the  Mediter- 
‘  ranean  ’  is  a  jihrase  in-etty  often  used  in  Germany,  in 
Austria,  and  in  Italy,  where  it  is  recognised  as  fully  as  it  is 
in  England  that  the  equilibrium  would  be  ujiset  should 
disaster  overtake  the  Italian  navy.  Should  this  happen,  one 
great  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  Mediterranean  into  a 
French  lake  would  bo  removed,  though  even  then  the  con¬ 
version  would  be  far  from  a  certainty.  A  French  journal  * 
has  recently  published  what  lu’ofesses  to  be  a  report  of  a 
conversation  between  a  French  and  an  Italian  officer,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Italian  stated  that  his  country’s  fleet 
would  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  French  even  if  the  latter 
were  superior  in  sti’ength.  This,  of  course,  may  be  simply 
the  opinion  of  a  solitary  individual;  but  the  prominence 
given  in  France  to  views  of  the  same  kind  shows  that  the 
French,  at  all  events,  think  that  this  rash  policy  is  likely  to 
be  jiursued  in  the  event  of  war.  Even  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Italians  gain  a  victory,  it  is  not  clear  that  they 
will  derive  any  considerable  advantage  from  it.  They  will 
certainly  not  be  able  to  undertake  and  carry  through  a 
distant  ofiensive  campaign.  It  is  true  that  they  will  have 
prevented  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  sea ;  but  this 


*  La  Marine  Fran^aise,  July,  1892. 
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they  can  prevent  just  as  well,  and  at  much  less  risk,  by 
keeping  their  fleet  intact  in  a  suitable  position. 

To  make  a  French  lake  of  the  Mediterranean  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  France  to  obtain  exclusive  possession 
of  that  sea — exclusive  possession,  by  the  way,  being  that 
which  no  nation  since  the  days  of  the  Romans  has  obtained 
as  to  any  sea.  An  overwhelming  predominance  would 
suffice,  so  that  all  other  nations  would  have  to  act  at  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  French.  We  have  intimated 
that  a  predominance  of  this  character  cannot  be  hoped  for 
as  long  as  Italy  remains  a  considerable  naval  power ;  and 
even  if  she  were  to  cease  to  be  such  a  power,  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  French  aspirations  would  be  brought  little 
nearer  to  their  object.  No  doubt  the  acquisition  of  territory 
in  North  Africa  on  the  south  side  of  the  sea,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  mother-countrj'  on  the  north  side,  was  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  secure,  and  is  supposed  to  have  ficilitated  the 
securing  of,  impregnable  superiority  in  the  western  basin. 
The  eagerness  of  the  French  to  add  Tunis  to  Algeria,  and 
to  encroach  towards  the  west  on  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
shows  that  they  have  not  realised  how  seriously  extensions 
of  territory  must  diminish  their  relative  naval  strength. 
To  judge  from  the  angry  remonstrances  which  their  action 
and  supposed  intentions  have  aroused  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  or,  to  put  it  moi’e  correctly,  which  newspaper  writers 
declare  to  have  been  aroused  in  those  countries,  their  Conti¬ 
nental  neighbours  have  not  realised  it  any  more  than  the 
French  themselves. 

In  real  truth,  the  extension  of  their  territory  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Mediterranean  has  gone  far  to  neutralise  the  naval 
concentmtion  at  Toulon.  The  process  of  strengthening  the 
French  Mediterranean  fleet  has  been  something  like  that  of 
the  Irishman  who  tided  to  lengthen  his  blanket  by  cutting  a 
piece  off  one  end  to  sew  it  on  to  the  other.  As  the  interests 
of  France  have  widened  in  North  Africa  so  have  her  respon¬ 
sibilities;  and  if  she  will  insist  on  engaging  in  the  hazardous 
sport  of  war,  she  will  assuredly  find  out  what  those  increased 
responsibilities  really  signify.  She  has  not  far  to  look  for 
an  example.  It  is  a  favourite  contention  with  a  certain 
school  of  fire-eating  Frenchmen  that  the  British  Empire  is 
so  easily  vulnerable,  because  of  its  great  extent,  that  it  may 
be  attacked  in  many  parts  of  the  world  with  impunity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  greatly  extended  territories  are 
causes  of  anxiety  to  those  who  have  to  guard  them,  and 
that,  when  they  are  separated  by  the  sea,  a  great  naval  force 
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is  necessary  to  give  them  reasonable  protection.  A  due 
sense  of  their  position  will  induce  even  those  who  wield  a 
great  naval  force  to  abstain  from  stirring  up  unnecessary 
animosities. 

The  fate  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  should  France  be  involved 
in  war  with  a  naval  antagonist,  is  not  obscure.  If  the  latter 
be  only  about  equal  in  strength,  the  communications  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  dependencies  are  sure  to  be 
interrupted,  though  they  may  not  be  entirely  severed,  and 
the  rising  commerce  between  them  gravely  injured,  so 
gravely  that  if  it  survives  it  is  likely  to  pass  into  foreign 
hands.  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu*  has  shown  us  what  Algeria 
and  Tunis  may  be  to  France. 

'  ‘La  France  [he  says  (p,  viii)]  a  le  bonheur  tie  trouver  en  face 
d’elle,  a  vingt-huit  on  trente  heures  de  ses  ports  meridionaux,  un 
champ  d’activite  enorine  qu’elle  pent  ais^ment  feconder.  II  y  a  la 
vraiment  line  nonvclle  France  a  constituer,  double  en  etendue  de 
I’ancienne,  pourvue  de  ressources  naturelles  qui,  sur  la  moitie  du 
territoire,  egalent  celles  des  pays  les  mieux  doues.  [He  adds  (p.  187)] 
L’Algerie  est  un  point  de  relache  sur  la  route  de  la  Grande-Bretagne 
en  Egypte  et  aux  hides.’ 

Suppose  the  antagonist  whom  France  has  provoked  is 
superior  to  her  in  naval  power,  what  becomes  then  of  the 
fine  picture  which  the  eminent  economist  has  drawn? 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  what  will  happen. 

The  true  naval  policy  for  France  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
a  distinctly  conservative  one.  Like  Great  Britain  she  should 
do  her  best  to  avoid  the  risk  to  her  outlying  dominions  that 
a  conflict  is  sure  to  involve.  French  colonisation  is  a  tender 
plant  which  history  has  shown  to  be  incapable  of  standing 
the  rude  shocks  of  war.  ‘  Defence  not  defiance  ’  is  the  motto 
most  suitable  to  its  well-wishers.  The  prodigious  sums  f 
which  Algeria  has  cost  France  will  have  been  all  thrown 
away,  and  the  prospect  of  a  new  dominion  which  may  replace 
and  outvie  the  vanished  dependencies  in  America  and  India 
will  in  its  turn  disappear.  That  a  cautious  naval  policy  is 
likely  to  be  pursued  in  France  there  are  not  many  signs. 
In  a  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  in  the  beginning  of  July 

*  In  his  work,  ‘L’Algerie  et  la  Tunisie,’  Paris,  1887. 

t  ‘  La  France  paye  actuellenient  chaque  annee,  sans  y  coniprendre  les 
depenses  militaires,  une  trentaine  de  millions  de  francs  pour  I’Algerie.’ 
(L’Algerie  et  la  Tunisie,  p.  192.) 

‘  Si  Ton  y  comprenait  I’armee,  ce  serait  bien  ii  70  ou  80  millions  de 
francs  que  monterait  la  subvention  annuelle  du  budget  metropolitain  a 
notre  colonie.’  (Ibid.  p.  207.) 
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last,  M.  Henri  Brisson,  a  deputy  who  has  paid  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  naval  affairs,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  was  the  very  sea  in  which  an  unexpected  war  was 
most  to  be  Jipprehended.  lie  did  not  say  by  whom  it  would 
be  brought  on.  In  the  same  debate  another  deputy,  M.  E. 
Lockroy,  advocated  paying  forfeit  to  the  contractors  who 
Avere  carrying  out  Avorks  at  Cherbourg  and  expending  the 
money  voted  for  them  on  the  improvement  of  Toulon  and 
the  Mediterranean  military  ports. 

The  Italians  have  not  got  over  the  mortification  Avhich 
they  experienced  Avhen  the  Itegency  of  Tunis  Avas  occupied 
by  France.  They  noAV  affirm  that  the  conversion  of  Bizerta 
into  a  great  port  is  a  direct  menace  to  their  counti'y.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  honest  belief  on  their  part.  In 
one  of  their  neAvspapers  some  months  ago,  fears  Avere  ex¬ 
pressed  lest  the  equilibrium  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be 
disturbed  by  the  construction  of  forts  at  Bizerta.  In  the 
same  journal  at  a  later  date  it  Avas  asserted  that  one  division 
of  the  French  fleet  Avould  be  stationed  at  Bizerta,  and  that 
France  would  keep  at  that  place  reserves  of  stores  for  a 
poAverful  squadi’on.  It  is  evident  that  the  Avriter  of  this 
latter  remark  had  never  learned  Napoleon’s  vioAv  of  the 
advantages  conferred  vq)on  you  Avhen  your  enemy  divides  his 
forces.  In  another  and  later  Italian  newspaper  it  is  stated 
‘  that  the  works  at  IJizerta  arc  not  iiitemloJ,  as  has  Ijecn  industriously 
asserted,  merely  to  convert  that  small  commercial  port  into  a  great 
one,  but  are  in  jdan  and  construction  those  of  a  real  naA'al  port.  This 
confirms  the  idea  that  France  designed,  in  the  occupation  of  Bizerta, 
to  make  a  great  naval  arsenal  Avhich,  Avith  that  of  Toulon,  Avoidd  form 
the  double  base  of  operations  so  dreaded  by  Garibaldi.  .  .  .  Bizerta 
fortified,  besides  being  a  danger  to  our  islands,  menaces  our  fleet  that 
Avould  have  to  operate  in  the  Mediterranean.’ 

The  principal  fear  appetirs  to  be  that  France,  Avith  the 
means  of  transport  at  her  disposal,  could  carry  00,000  men 
from  Bizerta  in  a  short  time  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  or  even 
Southern  Italy.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  France  could  collect 
the  necessary  transport  for  this  number  of  men  and  their 
imimlimenta  at  any  Mediterranean  port  Avithout  an  effort 
Avhich  Avould  be  long  and  impossible  to  conceal.  But  if  it 
could  be  done  quickly  and  secretly,  the  troops  Avould  have  to 
come  from  France  first ;  so  that  their  using  Bizerta  as  final 
place  of  departure  Avould  be  simply  to  prolong  the  time 
taken  by  the  expedition.  Nearly  all  supplies  Avould  have  to 
be  taken  to  Bizerta  ;  so  to  make  that  place  the  port  of  em¬ 
barkation  for  an  invading  army  avouIcI  gi'eatly  increase  the 
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labour  and  difliculties  of  the  whole  operation.  The  fact  is 
that  Bizerta  is  a  greatly  overrated  station.  Its  configura¬ 
tion  is  such  that  when  a  deep  channel  is  cut  to  the  sea  it 
will  be  a  very  fine  port  in  a  neighbourhood  where  there  are 
no  natural  harbours  of  even  an  indifferent  kind.  Its  situa¬ 
tion  is  favourable  for  a  stopping  or  coaling  idace,  though 
not  so  favourable  as  that  of  Malta,  which,  however,  it  will 
surpass  in  the  roominess  and  security  of  its  ancliorage. 

As  a  naval  port  its  merits  would  not  be  considerable,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  near  Toulon.  To  be  really  useful,  naval  ports, 
except  those  where  construction  and  complete  equipment 
can  be  carried  on,  should  be  properly  ‘  spaced.’  A  remark¬ 
ably  well-informed  English  writer  observed,  not  long  ago,* 
that  it  was  impossible  to 

‘see  what  the  fortification  of  Bizerta  matters  to  any  power.  Tlie 
position  (Iocs  not,  like  Tangier,  enable  its  possessor  to  close  any  strait, 
or  alter  in  any  way  tlie  self-evident  truth  that  the  dominion  of  any  sea 
belongs  to  any  power  which  has  the  strongest  lighting  fleet  alloat  upon 
its  waters.  If  Italy  or  Austria,  or  both  together,  can  defeat  France  at 
sea,  France  cannot  attack  the  coasts  of  cither  power;  and  if  they 
cannot,  nothing  can  prevent  France  in  time  of  war  from  threatening 
Italian  or  Austrian  cities  f  upon  tlie  coast.  That  is  the  situation  now, 
while  France  possesses  Toulon  and  Algiers,  and  it  will  be  the  situation 
after  the  fortifications  of  Bizerta  have  been  completed.’ 

This  appears  to  us  to  sum  up  the  whole  question  with 
perfect  accuracy.  Extension  of  transmarine  territory,  even 
if  accompanied  by  the  fortification  of  its  ports,  in  no  way 
increases  the  strength  of  a  country,  unless  it  is  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  naval  force. 
This  elementary  fact  is  completely  concealed  from  those 
intrepidly  injudicious  Frenchmen  who  advocate  coming  to 
an  understanding  with  Germany  at  the  expense  of  Italy, 
and  who  expect  that  their  countrymen  will  be  consoled  for 
the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  the  seizure  of  Sardinia 
or  Sicily.  As  far  as  there  is  anything  beyond  mere  ‘bluff’ 
in  this  perilous  suggestion,  it  only  shows  the  incapacity  of 
our  neighbours  for  understanding  maritime  affairs.  That 
they  could  effectually  command  their  communications  with 
Algeria  and  Tunis  in  a  war  with  only  an  equal  or  slightly 
inferior  naval  power,  is  more  than  doubtful.  If  they  add  to 

*  In  an  article  called  ‘  Vain  Alarms,’  in  the  Kctniomist  for  Fe¬ 
bruary  20, 18'J2.  The  whole  article  is  most  instructive  and  w'cll  worth 
perusal. 

t  Not  necessarily,  of  course,  to  merely  ‘  bombard  ’  them,  as  advo¬ 
cated  by  certain  French  writers. 
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their  difficulties  in  that  case  those  which  would  arise  from 
the  occupation  of  an  island  with  a  large  hostile  population, 
the  relative  importance  of  France  as  a  European  power  must 
decline. 

The  fears  of  the  Italians  as  to  the  result  of  French  action 
in  the  Regency  of  Tunis  have  been  stimulated  by  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  French  themselves.  Even  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  says :  ‘  Certes,  le  port  de  Bizerte  aura  une  bien 
‘  plus  grande  importance  dans  la  MMiterranee;  la  magni- 
‘  fique  position  de  cette  place  doit  en  faire  pour  nous  un 
‘  Toulon  africain.’  *  He  purposes  to  dismantle  the  dock¬ 
yard  of  either  Lorient  or  Rochefort,  and  re-establish  it  in 
Tunisia.  If  the  Italians  had  been  disposed  to  treat  with 
indifference  the  minatory  suggestions  of  the  French,  there 
are  other  people  in  Europe  who  are  determined  that  Italian 
apprehensions  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fall  asleep.  The 
military  press  of  Germany  has  conceived  it  to  be  its  mission 
to  keep  Italy  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety  as  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  her  neighbours  in  North  Africa.  The  unfailing 
persistence  with  which  German  writers  continue  to  point 
out  to  the  Italians  the  dangers  of  their  position  might 
suggest  to  the  latter  suspicions  of  the  disinterestedness  of 
their  advisers.  But  we  have  not  had  to  live  till  now  to 
learn  that  there  is  nothing  so  incredible  that  people  in  a 
panic  will  not  believe  it.  The  Italians,  indeed,  have  not 
yet  reached  the  panic  stage ;  but  it  is  no  fault  of  their 
German  advisers  that  they  have  not. 

The  value  of  the  advice  which  the  military  journalists  of 
Germany — a  body  of  portentous  numerical  strength,  form¬ 
ing  such  a  multitude  that  special  reference  of  quotation  to 
its  members  is  out  of  the  question  in  an  article  like  this— 
the  value  of  the  advice  which  these  persons  take  it  on  them¬ 
selves  to  give  may  be  estimated  from  a  knowledge  of  some 
which  they  are  good  enough  to  offer  to  ourselves.  Lest  the 
fears  of  the  Italians  should  not  be  sufficiently  aroused,  these 
self-constituted  advisers  have  ‘  started  in  ’  to  get  up  a  panic 
in  which  Englishmen  should  share,  and  thus  give  a  lead  to 
Italy  in  the  ways  of  fear.  They  calmly  assert  that  it  is  the 
works  at  Bizerta  ‘  wliich  cause  such  great  anxiety  to  the 
‘  English,  for  the  place  is  only  eighteen  hours  from  Malta.’ 
This  ‘  great  anxiety  ’  is  not  confined  to  the  imagination  of 
the  military  journalist ;  for,  ‘  since  the  intentions  of  France 
‘  concerning  Bizerta  have  become  known,  not  only  the 
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‘  fortifications,  but  also  the  troops  garrisoning  Malta,  have 
‘  been  strengthened.’  The  latter  is  a  good  specimen  of 
hardihood  of  assertion.  It  is  also  a  good  specimen  of  the 
sublime  indifference  to  absurdities  which  usually  equips  the 
‘  strategist  of  the  chair.’  Englishmen  have  done  a  great 
many  silly  things  in  the  way  of  passive  defence,  but  we  may 
well  doubt  if  they  have  ever  gone  to  the  ludicrous  length  of 
piling  up  masses  of  immovable  defence-works  because  some 
other  nation  is  suspected  of  an  intention  of  doing  the  same 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles  off.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  us 
to  hear  that  ‘  Italy  also  has  found  herself  obliged  to  fortify 
‘  the  south  coast  of  Sicily.’  In  certain  classes  of  society 
successful  dealers,  on  retiring  from  business  with  a  fortune, 
are  said  to  indulge  in  the  practice  of  building  villas  at  each 
other.  We  now  find  that  great  nations  construct  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  each  other  and  on  sites  which  no  imagination  can 
make  contiguous. 

The  solicitude  of  the  German  military  journalist  for  the 
security  of  English  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  leads 
him  occasionally  into  some  very  remarkable  statements. 
One  writer  informs  us  that  ‘  the  western  basin  of  the  Medi- 
‘  teiTanean,  already  a  French  inland  sea,  is  completely  com- 
‘  manded  from  the  strong  triangle  of  war-harbours — Toulon, 

‘  Algiers,  Bizerta.’  We  are  not  informed  how  a  sea  is  to 
be  ‘commanded’  without  an  adequate  —  that  is  to  say,  a 
superior — naval  force,  nor  how  the  occupation  of  three  ports 
can  be  reconciled  with  proper  concentration.  In  another 
place  we  are  told  that  ‘  in  a  great  war  England  will  be 
‘  engaged  on  every  sea  in  the  world,  and  therefore  not  in 
‘  a  condition  to  strengthen  her  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
‘  order  to  remain  superior  to  the  naval  power  of  the  French.’ 
This  authority  has  lost  sight  of  the  rather  important  fact 
that,  in  order  to  be  ‘  engaged  on  every  sea,’  England  must 
have  antagonists,  and  that,  if  they  are  in  the  Mediterranean, 
they  cannot  be  elsewhere  ;  whilst,  if  they  are  elsewhere,  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
up  to  the  standard  of  superiority  disappears. 

To  the  eye  of  the  bureau  strategist  the  French  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet  is  susceptible  of  reinforcement  in  such  a  manner 
that  an  enemy — if  that  enemy  be  England — will  be  unable 
to  interfere  with  it.  This  discovery  by  the  critical  genius 
of  military-literary  Germany  merits  attention.  A  good 
deal  is  to  happen  ‘  as  soon  as  France  succeeds,  by  widening 
‘  the  Canal  du  Midi,  in  establishing  direct  communication 
‘  for  her  fleet  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf  of 
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‘  Lyons.’  By  dispensing  with  the  passage  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  she  will  bo  in  a  position  to  enter  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  superior  naval  force  in  a  shorter  time 
than  will  be  possible  for  England.  Elsewhere  it  is  laid  down 
that  ‘  England’s  position  in  the  Mediterranean  will  be  con- 
‘  siderably  weakened  if  the  French  have  at  command  a  direct 
‘  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
‘  completely  secure  under  all  circunistances.’ 

Let  us  say  at  once,  that  if  ciroaimstauces  ever  permit  the 
French  fleet  to  operate  on  ‘  interior  lines,’  as  above  suggested, 
our  own  naval  position  will  require  serious  reconsideration. 
The  enormous  sum — between  one  hundred  millions  and  two 
hundred  millions  sterling — which  France  has  expended  since 
1871  on  the  fortification  of  her  north-eastern  frontier  alone 
may  be  accepted  as  proof  that  mere  questions  of  money 
would  not  prevent  her  from  making  an  artificial  channel  for 
the  passage  of  her  fleet.  The  fleet  would  be  able  to  pass 
through  such  a  channel  with  far  less  risk  of  molestation  than 
it  would  incur  in  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
The  distance  to  be  traversed  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
But  in  naval  operations  time  occupied  in  making  a  passage 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  distance,  and  passing  through 
a  canal — especially  where  there  ax’e  locks — can  only  be  done 
slowly  by  a  single  ship  and,  of  course,  only  very  slowly  by 
a  fleet. 

The  Canal  du  Midi  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Not  including  its  branches,  its  length  is 
about  120  sea-miles.  Tin*  summit  level  at  Naurousc  is 
610  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  119  locks,  each  102  feet 
long  and  10  feet  8  inches  wide.  The  depth  of  water  is 
rather  more  than  6^  feet.  One  sees  at  once  from  these 
figures  what  a  prodigious  I’cconst ruction  would  bo  necessary 
to  make  the  canal  suitable  for  even  one  of  the  smaller 
cruisers  of  the  present  day.  The  mind  will  almost  fail  to 
realise  the  work  that  would  have  to  bo  done  to  permit  its 
use  by  a  fleet  of  modern  armoured  battle-shijis,  though  we 
were  to  make  full  allowance  for  the  inevitable  reduction  in 
the  dimensions  of  these  monsters.  The  present  canal  is 
carried  on  aqueducts  over  many  rivers,  and  if  any  of  these 
are  to  be  retained,  the  cost  and  difticulty  of  the  work  will  be 
enormously  increased.  Notwithstanding  its  pi’esent  com¬ 
paratively  diminutive  scale,  the  supply  of  water  has  occasion¬ 
ally  been  deficient  in  dry  seasons.  Nothing  is  too  difficult 
for  the  civil  engineering  of  the  day,  and,  given  the  money,  no 
doubt  the  canal  can  be  made.  But  two  things  are  quite 
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certain  :  One  is  that  there  will  he  a  loss  of  time  by  the  fleet 
that  uses  it,  and  in  war  time  is  all  in  all ;  the  other  is 
that  but  a  portion  of  the  sum  necessary  for  its  construction 
would  suffice  to  make  the  French  navy  much  stronger  than 
the  employment  of  the  canal  as  proposed  can  possibly  do. 
The  considerations  justify  us  in  declining  to  include  a  ship 
canal  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  amongst 
the  effective  components  of  French  naval  poAver. 

To  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  position  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  to  be  irresistibly  reminded  of  our  con¬ 
nexion  with  Egypt  as  betokened  by  the  presence  of  an 
English  force — though  now  an  attenuated  one — in  that 
country.  Discussion  of  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  British 
occupation  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
But  it  may  be  affirmed  with  some  confidence  that  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Egypt  does  not  materially  affect  the  naval  and  the 
military  power  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 
time  of  peace  our  commercial  interests  in  Egypt  and  the 
passage  of  the  Suez  Canal  need  no  protection.  In  the  event 
of  war,  if  the  British  fleet  were  hostile,  no  power  in  Europe 
could  land  a  military  force  in  Egypt  or  provide  one  there 
with  supplies ;  and  only  the  British  fleet  would  have  a  chance 
of  being  able  to  escort  an  expedition  to  that  country  or  to 
keep  it  supplied  afterwards.  The  truth  is  that  our  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  is  a  consequence,  not  a  cause,  of  our  naval 
predominance. 

We  may  fairly  assert  our  maritime  position  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and,  truly,  we  are  the  leading  power  there, 
naval  as  well  as  commercial.  One  of  the  German  Avriters  pre¬ 
viously  alluded  to  prefaces  his  Avarnings  with  the  statement 
that  ‘  unquestionably,  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  her 
‘  naval  and  mercantile  fleet.  Great  Britain  takes  the  leading 
‘  place  in  the  Mediterranean  as  in  all  other  seas.’  If  the 
Suez  Canal  Avere  to  become  impassable  to-morroAV,  Ave  should 
still  be  engaged  in  an  enormous  trade  Avith  the  countries 
approached  by  the  road  that  runs  between  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  This  trade  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed 
without  a  struggle.  What  is  more,  if  we  ceased  to  do  the 
carrying  part,  no  one  else  could  take  over  the  Avork  from  us. 
This  fact  is  ignored  by  the  gentlemen,  some  of  them  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  statesmen,  avIio  hold  the  comforting  belief  that  our 
carrying  trade  can  be  conducted  by  the  mercantile  marine 
of  foreign  States  when  we  happen  to  be  at  Avar.  There  are 
some  public  men  avIio  profess  this  belief,  and  Avho  cannot 
hav'e  given  much  study  to  the  question. 
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It  is  extraordinary  liow  few  of  those  whom  we  reasonably 
expect  to  be  well  informed  on  such  a  matter  seem  to  be 
awai’e  of  the  enormous  statistics  of  our  shiijping  or  of  all 
that  is  involved  in  them.  Of  the  effective  ocean  tonnage  of 
the  world,  the  British  flag  flies  over  about  70  per  cent.  This 
proportion  has  a  tendency  to  increase.  In  the  ports  of 
nearly  every  civilised  nation  British  tonnage  takes  either  the 
first  place  or  is  second  only  to  that  which  is  under  the  flag 
of  the  country  visited.  Now,  should  circumstances  occur  to 
prevent  free  navigation  by  the  ships  of  any  country  in  the 
world  except  our  own,  we  could  take  over  the  work  without 
difficulty,  because  the  shipping  of  the  country  affected  would 
equal  but  a  small  fraction  of  ours,  and  would  hardly  out¬ 
number  the  surplus  of  it  usually  out  of  employment  at  any 
given  moment.  But  to  transfer  our  mercantile  marine  to 
another  flag,  or  to  several  other  flags,  would  be  to  double,  or 
more  than  double,  at  one  stroke  their  shipping  strength. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  sale  of  our  ships  to  the  new 
carriers  would  be  enormous,  though  we  may  admit  that  they 
would  not  be  insuperable. 

The  ships  having  been  transferred,  more  serious  difficulties 
would  remain.  No  country  in  the  world,  and  no  group  of 
countries,  if  we  except  those  who  would  be  belligerents 
when  we  were  engaged  in  war,  could  find  the  necessary 
crews.  Captains,  officers,  and  engineers  cannot  be  created 
in  a  jninute.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  maritime 
trade  of  the  other  participators  in  the  war  would  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  also,  so  that  the  neutrals  would  have  to  take  over 
not  our  carrying  trade  only,  but  also  some,  at  least,  of  that 
of  our  allies  and  antagonists.  Is  tliere  the  smallest  prospect 
of  this  being  found  practicable'?  If  we  were  to  express  the 
question  in  terms  of  land  transport,  the  impossibility  would 
be  at  once  apparent.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  had  been  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  that,  except  a  small 
portion  of  it  for  use  in  local  traffic,  the  whole  of  the  rolling 
stock  of  both  companies  was  destroyed,  and  that  all  the 
guards,  engine-drivers,  firemen,  pointsmen,  and  jiorters  had 
emigrated.  Though  the  permanent  way  and  the  stations 
still  remained  intact,  is  it  conceivable  that  any  other  com¬ 
pany  could  take  up  the  traffic  of  both  lines  without  a  long 
delay '? 

We  are  told  that  the  Americans  could  take  over  our 
carrying  trade,  buying  or  pretending  to  buy  our  ships,  and 
easily  naturalising  our  ships’  crews.  If  the  United  States 
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were  not  a  Protectionist  country,  this  might  be  possible, 
though  difficult.  One  result  of  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
shipbuilding  interest  on  the  ocean  coasts  of  the  Republic. 
Not  only  the  ships  taken  over,  but  also  those  needed  to  supply 
the  periodical  waste,  would  be  built  in  Great  Britain,  or  not 
be  built  at  all.  As  the  greater  portion  of  the  carrying  trade 
must  continue  to  be  with  our  own  ports,  there  would  be  no 
special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  up  the  suppl}’’  of 
substitutes  for  worn-out  or  wrecked  vessels,  or  of  refitting 
others  in  English  establishments.  The  necessaiy  conditions 
of  economy  under  which  the  trade  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  would  compel  a  resort  to  the  cheapest  market  for 
completed  ships  and  for  repairs ;  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come  the  cheapest  market  will  not  be  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  whole 
Protectionist  interest  would  combine  to  prevent  their  system 
being  breached  by  the  ruin  of  the  shipbuilders,  engine- 
makers,  and  allied  trades. 

It  is  evident  that,  unless  we  wish  to  suffer  grievous,  per¬ 
haps  disastrous,  loss,  we  must  defend  our  trade  in  war, 
instead  of  transferring  it.  That  we  can  do  the  former  has 
been  proved  in  many  a  war.  ‘  In  four  years,’  says  the 
writer  of  a  recent  French  book,*  speaking  of  the  Seven 
Years’  W ar,  ‘  Fixince  lost  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line. 
‘Commerce  no  longer  existed.  The  premium  of  insurance 
‘  was  30  per  cent,  for  French  vessels ;  whilst  English  vessels 
‘  did  not  pay  more  than  in  time  of  peace.’  Our  Mediter¬ 
ranean  interests,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  too  great  to 
lose ;  and  we  can  only  secure  them  by  retaining  our  naval 
predominance  in  that  sea.  Our  gratitude  to  the  great  sea¬ 
men  of  former  days,  and  our  admiration  of  their  feats, 
executed  often  with  heavy  odds  against  them,  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  our  wonderful  success  at  sea  has 
been  largely  owing  to  the  possession  of  a  strong  navy.  In 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Napo¬ 
leonic  wars — the  contests  on  which  we  can  look  back  with 
most  satisfaction — our  fleet  was  always  much  stronger  than 
that  of  any  single  enemy,  and  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior 
in  effective  strength  to  those  of  all  our  enemies  put  to¬ 
gether. 

Not  only  is  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  position  in 
the  Mediterranean  beneficial  to  the  British  Empire;  we  are 

*  ‘  Essai  siir  TAdministration  de  la  Marine  Fran^aise,  1689-1792,’ 
by  Lambert  de  Sainte-Croi.x.  Paris,  1892.  P.  184, 
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sincerely  of  opinion  that  it  is  also  beneficial  to  all  the 
Mediterranean  States,  not  excepting  even  France.  As  long 
as  England  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  all  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Powers,  tranquillity  in  that  sea  is  assured.  As  long 
as  we  can  peacefully  carry  on  our  trade  there,  so  long  willtlie 
wealth  of  the  countries  with  which  we  do  business  be  able  to 
increase.  Banish  the  British  flag  from  the  ports  of  Spain, 
of  Austria-Hungary,  of  Italy,  of  France,  of  Algeria,  and  what 
would  he  the  effect  on  their  industrial  development  ?  Add 
to  the  absence  of  the  British  trading-vessel  the  activity  of 
the  British  cruiser  in  belligerent  guise,  and  what  would 
become,  for  example,  of  the  trade  of  Algeria? 

Pre-eminence  at  sea  is  so  manifestly  essential  to  the 
British  Empire,  that  the  French,  in  all  probability,  are  not 
really  jealous  of  it  any  more  than  we  are  jealous  of  their 
immense  strength  on  land.  As  far  as  fighting-power  goes, 
France  is  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  at  this  moment.  Her  army  is  equal  too,  if  not  stronger 
than,  that  of  her  great  neighbour  and  late  antagonist ;  and 
she  has  a  navy  which  far  surpasses  in  numbers  and  in  every 
phase  of  efficiency  that  of  any  other  Continental  State.  We 
have  already  intimated  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
France  can  ever  succeed  in  her  expressed  desire  of  making 
the  Western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  a  French  lake. 
There  is  one  event  which,  if  it  should  happen,  will  effectually 
destroy  all  chance  of  that  result  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
her  from  retaining  the  respectable  eminence  which  she  now 
enjoys  in  the  Levant.  That  event  is  the  appearance  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  proper.  Our  own  position  will 
not  be  materially  affected  thereby ;  at  all  events,  it  will  not 
be  affected  so  far  that  it  cannot  be  restored  with  ease.  As 
regards  France  it  will  be  different.  She  will  experience  more 
than  a  decline  of  the  influence  which  she  undoubtedly  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  Levant  at  present ;  she  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
excluded  from  it.  If  there  be  any  country  which  should 
hesitate  to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  that  country,  before  all  others,  is  France. 
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Art.  \ .—  Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family  duriny  the  Civil 
War.  Coiupilecl  from  the  Letters  and  illustrated  by  the 
Portraits  at  Olaydou  House.  13y  Frances  Parthenope 
Verney.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  1892. 

2.  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Verney  Family,  down  to  the  End 
of  the  Year  1G39.  Printed  from  the  original  MSS.  with 
the  permission  of  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Bart.  Edited  by 
John  Bruce,  Esrp  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society. 
London :  1853. 

A  UNION  of  fertility  and  rural  beauty  is  certainly  the 
essential  element  of  typical  English  landscape.  The 
moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  the  downs  of  Sussex,  have  a  peculiar 
charm,  but  they  are  not  typical  English  landscape,  for  the 
sense  of  fertility  is  absent.  But  anyone  who  may  perchance 
be  led  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Buckingham 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  it.  From  almost  any  one  of 
the  villages  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  gentle  hills 
which  rise  and  fall  between  the  steep  edges  of  the  Chilterns 
and  the  town  of  Buckingham,  the  eye  is  filled  with  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  counti'y.  Itich  meadows  and  abundant  timber, 
grey  churches  and  thatched  cottages,  half  hidden  by  over¬ 
shadowing  elms,  combine  the  elements  of  fertility  and  beauty, 
not  only  when  field  and  hedgerow  shimmer  in  the  summer 
haze,  but  when  the  rifts  in  the  rain  clouds,  broken  and  driven 
by  a  February  gale,  reveal  across  a  valley  of  pastures  the 
outline  of  each  distant  hill. 

In  this  attractive  country,  midway — not  to  speak  too 
accurately — between  Buckingham  and  Aylesbury,  lie  the 
three  Claydons — Steeple,  Middle,  and  East — with  the  hamlet 
of  Botolph  Claydon.  Steeple  and  East  Claydon  are  villages 
which,  like  so  many  of  those  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  are 
but  a  small  group  of  picturesque  cottages,  surrounding  the 
chui’ch  which  crowns  the  hill.  Middle  Claydon  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  between  the  two  other  villages ;  but  the 
church  is  not  its  centre.  For,  like  Hampden  Church,  where 
the  remains  of  the  great  patriot  lie,  it  is  in  the  park  of  the 
squire — or,  rather,  at  his  door,  on  his  very  lawn.  It  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  Claydon  House,  either  in  fact  or  in 
sentiment ;  in  the  one  are  tombs  and  effigies  of  Verneys,  in 
the  other  the  walls  are  covered  with  pictures  of  them  and  of 
their  Buckinghamshire  kinsmen,  and  each  written  record 
strengthens  by  historic  continuity  the  tie  of  locality. 

Claydon  House,  indeed,  has  been  long  the  property  and 
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the  home  of  the  Verneys,  ‘  who  owned  the  manor  of  Claydon 
‘  for  fourteen  generations,  beginning  with  Sir  Ralph,  Lord 
‘  Mayor  of  London  in  1465,  and  M.P.  for  London  in  1472, 

‘  and  going  down  to  Mary  Verney,  created  Baroness  Fer- 
‘  managh,  who  died  unmarried  in  1810.’  She  inherited 
the  property  in  1792  from  her  uncle  Ralph,  Earl  Verney, 
and  upon  her  death  the  estate  was  left  to  her  half-sister,  Mrs. 
Wright.  This  lady  died  in  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
cousin.  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  who  assumed  the  name  and  arms 
of  Verney  by  sign-manual  in  the  same  year.  Though  a 
Verney  by  name  and  not  by  blood,  it  will  be  admitted,  with 
universal  assent,  that  Sir  Harry  Verney  is  a  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.* 

To  turn  from  the  Verneys  of  to-day  to  those  of  medimval 
England,  we  find  the  first  trace  of  them  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  ‘  the  name  itself  being  probably  derived  from  Nor- 
‘  mandy,  the  Bois  deVernayin  the  vicinity  of  Bayeux  being 
‘  a  celebrated  hunting  ground  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.’ 
In  those  early  days  the  family  had  no  connexion  with 
Buckinghamshire.  It  was  not  till  1229  that  John  de  Vernay 
became  possessed  of  lands  at  Fleet  Marston,  near  Ayles¬ 
bury.  We  go  on  for  a  century  and  half  until  we  come  to 
the  man  who  may  perhaps  best  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  family  of  Verney.  This  is  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  born  in  London,  but  who  at  any 
rate  was,  above  all,  a  successful  merchant.  He  served  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1465,  espoused  the  Yorkist  cause, 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
citizens  knighted  by  Edward  IV.  For  his  ‘  good  and  gratui- 
‘  tons  service  ’  the  king  granted  him  various  forfeited  lands 
in  Buckinghamshire,  whilst  he  himself  also  purchased  the 
manor  and  advowson  of  Middle  Claydon,  to  which  his  de¬ 
scendants  added  other  lands.  The  property  was  leased  for 
a  hundred  years  to  the  Giffards,  The  descendants  of  Sir 
Ralph  made  Penley  Hall,  in  Herts,  their  home.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1620  that  Claydon  came  again  into  the 
actual  possession  of  the  Verneys.  Meantime,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  family  had  each  played  their  part  well,  not 

*  The  present  Lord  Bray  is  the  nearest  representative  of  the 
original  family  of  Verney,  as  his  ancestress,  Elizabeth  Bray,  married 
Sir  Ralph  Verney  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  became  the  mother  of 
all  the  succeeding  Verneys.  The  barony  fell  into  abeyance  in  1537, 
but  was  adjudged  in  1839  to  a  descendant  of  Elizabeth  Verney,  after 
an  interval  of  three  hundred  years. 
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taking  a  great  or  prominent  share  in  public  life,  but 
holding  high  local  positions,  and  in  touch  with  political 
transactions. 

When  the  Claydon  property  came  back  to  the  Verneys, 
the  Sir  Edmund  of  the  time — for  the  name  was  not  new — was 
the  head  of  the  family.  He  had  succeeded  his  half-brother. 
Sir  Francis,  a  pictiu’esque  and  romantic  but  shadowy  figure. 
At  one  time  Sir  Francis  made  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Then  he  was  again  in  England.  Next  he  was  in  command 
of  one  of  the  Barbary  buccaneering  ships.  His  adventurous 
life  soon  ended.  In  1G15  he  died  in  Sicily  but  thirty-one 
years  old.  That  he  was  a  man  whose  name  was  well  known 
in  Western  Europe  is  evident  from  the  account  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the  statements 
of  the  latter  are  accurate. 

‘  Here  in  Missina,’  wrote  William  Lithgow, — 

‘  I  found  the  sometime  great  English  gallant,  Sir  Francis  Verney, 
lying  sick  in  a  hospital,  whom  six  weeks  before  I  had  met  at 
Palermo,  who  after  many  misfortunes,  exhausting  his  large  patri- 
mony,  abandoning  his  country  and  turning  Turk  in  Tunisis,  was 
taken  at  sea  by  the  Sicialian  galleys,  in  one  of  which  he  was  two 
years  a  slave,  whence  he  was  redeemed  by  an  English  Jesuit 
upon  a  promise  of  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  When  set  at 
liberty  he  turned  common  soldier,  and  here  in  the  extremest  calamity 
of  extream  miseries  entreated  death.  Whose  dead  corps  I  charitably 
interred  in  the  best  manner  time  would  afford  me  strength.’  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  67,  68.) 

With  Sir  Edmund  we  reach  the  chief  interest  of  these 
volumes.  But  it  may  be  well  before  we  turn  to  the 
Verneys  of  the  Stuart  period  to  tell  something  of  the 
materials  which  exist  for  the  study  of  the  family.  When 
Sir  Harry  Verney  came  to  live  at  Claydon  he  found 
a  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  house,  forty  feet  long,  full  of 
boxes  which  contained  innumerable  letters,  parchments, 
charters,  and  documents  of  all  kinds,  and  all,  fortunately,  in 
fair  preservation.  The  most  important  of  the  Claydon  MSS. 
was  published  so  long  ago  as  1845,  under  the  editorship 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bruce,  being  ‘  Notes  of  Proceedings  in 
‘  the  Long  Parliament,’  by  Sir  Kalph  Verney.  Subsequently 
a  volume  of  ‘  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Verney  Family,’ 
under  the  same  editorship,  was  brought  out  in  1853  by 
the  Camden  Society,  which  dealt  with  materials  coming 
down  to  the  year  1639.  Finally,  we  have  the  two  attrac¬ 
tive  and  readable  volumes  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Lady 
Verney,  which  repeat  much  which  has  been  already  told 
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by  Ml*.  Brace,  anti  also  continue  tlie  liistory  of  the  Verney 
family  from  the  date  at  which  Mr.  Bruce  ended  his  nar¬ 
rative  to  the  year  1G50 ;  though  the  actual  story,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  is  in  a  sense  brought  down  to  the  close  of  Sir 
Ralph  Verney’s  life  in  1G9G.  But  no  documents  of  a  later 
date  than  1G50  are  printed  in  this  book.*  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  new  historical  information  is  given  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  for  a  long  while  had  access  to  the  Verney 
manuscripts,  and  has  made  some  use  of  them  both  in  his 
‘  History  of  England  ’  and  in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
‘  War.’ 

The  story  of  a  family  such  as  this,  told  in  their  own 
words,  and  with  no  little  local  colouring,  has  a  peculiar  value 
in  these  days.  The  characteristics  of  historical  literature  are 
now  curiously  ojiposed.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  long, 
carefully  elaborated  histories,  full  of  facts  and  details,  the 
value  of  which,  as  storehouses  of  historical  fact,  cannot  be 
overrated.  But  they  are  so  minute  that  they  are  chiefly  for 
the  earnest  student,  who  must  have  not  only  imagination,  but 
considerable  powers  of  analysis,  if  he  is  to  obtain  clear  views 
of  men  and  events  from  such  a  mass  of  material  as  is  sju’ead 
before  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  books  of 
mere  outline  is  enormous,  and  any  opinion  fastened  in 
the  memory  from  such  a  source  is  purely  second-hand 
knowledge.  But  in  these  volumes,  as  well  as  in  the  papers 
so  ably  and  accurately  edited  by  Mr.  Bruce,  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  living  people  ;  we  do  not  find  names  lost 
in  masses  of  details,  or  read  of  leading  statesmen  and  the 
general  tendency  of  their  policy.  We  mingle  with  men  and 
women  in  their  daily  avocations,  and  wo  are  thrown  into  the 
current  of  the  life  of  the  time. 

‘  The  Verney  records  [says  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  preface  to  these 
volumes]  are  only  those  of  an  ordinary  gentleman’s  family  of  the 
higher  class,  mixing  a  good  deal  in  the  politics  of  their  times,  with 
considerable  county  and  local  influence ;  members  of  Parliament, 
sheriffs,  magistrates,  soldiers — never  place-men — marrying  in  their 
own  degree,  with  no  splendid  talents  or  position  to  boast  of,  no 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  of  this  work,  who,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  introduction  to  it,  takes  entire  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  Bruce’s  edition,  and  in  many  other  instances  practically 
adopts  his  words  and  statements,  does  not  give  the  reference  either  to 
the  Camden  Society’s  publications  or  to  the  sources  to  which  Mr. 
Bruce  refers  in  his  footnotes.  The  value  and  convenience  of  the  book 
are  thus  much  diminished. 
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crimes  either  noble  or  ignoble  to  make  them  notorious,  and,  for 
that  very  reason,  good  average  specimens  of  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  of  their  age.  Their  actions,  their  opinions  and  beliefs,  their 
thoughts  about  public  affairs  and  home  perplexities,  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  their  habits  of  life  and  manners  were  not  too  fair  and  good, 
or  again  too  evil,  to  bo  shared  by  households  of  their  own  class,  so 
that  we  come  nearer  to  the  ordinary  public  opinion  and  social  stan¬ 
dards  of  their  day  than  by  reading  of  those  exceptionally  great  men 
who  only  partially  represent  their  age,  and  yet  which  history  has 
brought  before  us  almost  exclusively.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  world 
is  done  by  average  men  and  women,  and  the  personal  records  of  the 
Verneys,  touching  on  small  matters  as  they  generally  must,  are  not 
without  a  very  general  interest  in  the  great  history  of  their  country.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  xii.) 

Mr.  Gardiner,  perhaps,  does  injustice  to  some  of  this 
family  in  speaking  so  generally  of  the  Verneys  as  average 
men  and  women,  for  Sir  Edmund  and  Sir  Ralph’s  wife, 
Mary,  Lady  Verney,  and  the  young  Sir  Edmund,  who 
form  some  of  the  chief  figures  in  these  volumes,  stand  forth 
somewhat  above  the  crowd.  In  a  period  of  great  national 
danger,  the  men  who  became  leaders — the  Cromwells, 
Hampdens,  and  Straffords,  for  capacity  belongs  to  no  one 
party — are  apt,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  to  dwarf  those  who 
are  not  in  the  front  rank ;  but  men  may  not  touch  the  top¬ 
most  height  and  yet  be  remarkable  as  individuals. 

Sir  Edmund  Verney,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  born  on 
January  1,  1590,  and  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  by  becoming 
chief  sewer  in  the  household  of  Prince  Henry,  he  began  the 
life  of  a  courtier,  which  he  continued  to  the  end — till  he 
died,  knight  marshal  and  standard-bearer  to  the  king, 
grasping  the  royal  standard  on  the  bloody  field  of  Edgehill. 
But  he  was  in  no  sense  a  courtier  of  the  baser  sort :  he  had 
all  the  highest  qualities  of  an  English  gentleman — he  was 
kindly,  true,  and  sensible,  and  he  had  also  an  unusual  tact,  a 
large  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  chivalrous  and  single- 
minded  loyalty.  He  took  the  Royalist  side  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  with  many  misgivings,  doubtful  if  he  was  serving 
the  best  interests  of  his  country,  but  feeling  bound  by  a 
personal  loyalty  to  the  king.  How  far  Sir  Edmund  was 
from  being  a  fanatical  Royalist  we  see  from  one  or  two 
remarks  in  letters  of  Lady  Sussex  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  to  his  son,  Ralph  Verney,  who  was  throughout  in 
favour  of  the  Parliament,  though,  as  we  shall  see  later,  he 
was  very  far  from  being  a  mere  partisan : — ‘  Your  father  i 
‘  finde  is  full  of  sade  thoughts ;  ’  and  again ;  ‘  He  saith 
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‘  littill  to  me  of  it,  but  satli  if  the  kainge  commands  he 
‘  must  goo.’  When  Sir  Edmund  joined  the  king  at  York  he 
wrote,  anticipating  evil,  a  simple  but  joyless  letter  to  his 
steward,  which,  though  it  is  anticipating  events,  we  may  give 
here ; — 

‘  I  pi’aye  have  a  care  of  my  bowse,  that  roages  break  not  into  it, 
have  stoare  of  bullett  and  powder,  and  gett  some  boddy  to  lodg  in  the 
bowse  that  mayo  defend  it  if  need  bee.  Have  my  waggon  in  readi¬ 
ness,  if  I  should  att  any  time  send  for  it;  gett  in  all  such  monnys  as 
are  owing  you  with  all  speede,  ibr  wee  shall  certainly  have  a  great 
warr.  1  lave  a  care  of  harvest,  and  God  send  uss  well  to  receave  the 
blessing  of  and  returno  thancks  for  it.  I  can  sayc  no  more — Your 
loving  master.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  D  t.) 

But  we  must  go  back.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
Sir  Edmund  was  transferred  to  the  household  of  Prince 
Charles,  and  having,  in  1012,  married  Margaret  Denton,  the 
daughter  of  his  neighbour,  Sir  Thomas  Denton,  of  Hillesdon, 
his  life  was  passed  partly  in  the  varied  business  of  an  active 
country  gentleman  and  partly  in  his  attendance  at  Court. 
In  1623  Sir  Edmund  accompanied  Prince  Charles  on  that 
journey  to  Mad  rid  to  complete  the  Spanish  alliance  which  made 
the  king  and  his  son  unpoptdar  at  home  and  exposed  them  to 
contempt  abroad.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  letters  of 
Sir  Edmund  to  his  wife  to  give  any  account  of  the  stay  at 
Madrid.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  Sir  Edmund  was 
appointed  knight  marshal  of  the  palace.  He  had  thus  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  courtier  and  a  constable,  since  he  was 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  and  Avas  at  the  same  time,  in  some  sense,  a 
confidential  servant  of  the  king.  We  pass  over  the  intervening 
years  ;  Sir  Edmund  went  on  his  kindly  and  useful  way,  now  in 
London,  and  now  at  Claydon,  one  day  busy  with  his  tenants 
and  his  farms,  at  another  in  companionship  with  Hyde 
or  with  Hampden,  respected  alike  by  men  of  all  parties,  a 
strong  Protestant,  but  a  well-wisher  to  the  king.  At  home 
a  large  family  had  grown  up  around  him.  We  pass,  too, 
over  the  Scotch  war,  and  are  now  at  the  year  1640.  On 
April  13  the  Short  Parliament  .assembled :  Sir  Edmund  sat 
for  Wycombe ;  his  eldest  son,  Ralph,  for  Aylesbury ;  they 
were  returned  in  the  following  year  for  the  same  places 
in  the  Long  Parliament.  It  is  now  that  Sir  Ralj)h  comes 
prominently  into  notice :  he  was  still  young,  having  been 
born  in  1613.  In  character  he  was,  though  apparently  different 
from  his  father,  in  many  respects  similar.  He  had  the  same 
kindly  and  upright  nature,  the  same  sociable  disposition,  the 
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same  keen  and  unselfisli  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
In  two  things  he  differed — he  had  far  loss  decision  of 
character  at  a  crisis,  and  he  was  the  most  methodical  and 
businesslike  of  men.  His  father,  always  hopeful,  had 
embarked  in  various  speculative  undertakings ;  Sir  Ralph, 
less  sanguine,  was  content  to  manage  with  the  utmost  care 
the  affairs  which  were  actually  at  his  hand.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  Sir  Edmund,  whilst  naturally,  aud 
almost  necessarily,  taking  part  with  the  king,  was  far  from 
being  a  partisan — his  fair  and  reasonable  mind  saw  too 
clearly  the  errors  committed  by  Charles.  Sir  Ralph,  free 
from  the  associations  and  the  ties  which  bound  his  father, 
naturally  was  a  Parliamentarian,  but  the  same  cast  of  mind 
which  prevented  his  father  from  being  an  ardent  Royalist 
equally  prevented  him  from  going  the  full  length  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders.  Thus  differing,  father  and  son  were 
yet  similar,  but  the  difference  which  did  exist  embittered  the 
latter  part  of  Sir  Edmund’s  life. 

The  position  of  the  family  was  now,  indeed,  a  sad  one  ;  but 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  time — it  was  not  unlike  that  of 
others  broken  tip  by  a  civil  war. 

‘  It  is  a  tale,’  writes  Mr.  Bruce,  ‘  of  suffering  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  national  struggle.  A  father  prompted  by  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  personal  duty  to  his  sovereign,  follows  that  sovereign  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  cause  which  individually  he  disapproves.  He  is 
even  urged  by  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  loyalty  to  take  up  arms  in  its 
defence.  He  stands  on  the  field  of  battle  opposed  to  that  side  of  the 
question  which  is  not  only  espoused  by  his  eldest  son,  but  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  his  own  personal  convictions.  That  father  sacrifices  his  life 
with  reckless  valour,  almost  it  would  seem  in  despair  of  otherwise 
extricating  himself  from  .the  intolerable  evils  and  ve.xations  by  which 
he  is  surrounded  and  hemmed  in.  The  lather’s  place  at  the  head  of 
the  family  is  then  occupied  by  that  son  who  from  the  first  had  taken 
his  stand  with  the  party  in  opposition  to  whom  his  father  had  lost  his 
life  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Otliers  of  tlie  family  follow  in  their 
father’s  footsteps,  but  without  sharing  their  father’s  opinions  ;  brother 
is  opposed  to  brother;  family  tics  are  severed  by  the  feuds  of  strong 
political  partisanship.  On  one  side  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
Verneys  is  again  shed  in  the  field,  and  on  the  other  there  are  exile, 
pecuniary  forfeiture  and  trouble — all  but  infinite.’  (‘  Verney  Papers,’ 
p.  2.) 

Sir  Edmund’s  actual  feelings  have  been  clearly  shown  in 
the  conversation  which  is  found  in  ‘Clarendon’s  Life,’*  and 
which  took  place  between  the  two  Royalists. 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  GO. 
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‘  My  condition,’  said  lie,  ‘  is  much  worse  than  yours,  and  different,  I 
believe,  from  any  other  man’s,  and  will  very  well  justify  the  melan- 
cholick  that  I  confess  to  you  possesses  me.  You  have  satisfaction  in 
your  conscience  that  you  arc  in  the  right ;  that  the  King  ought  not  to 
grant  what  is  required  of  him ;  and  so  you  do  your  duty  and  your 
business  together.  But  for  my  part  I  do  not  like  the  quarrel,  and  do 
heartily  wish  that  the  King  would  yield  and  consent  to  what  they 
desire ;  so  that  my  conscience  is  only  concerned  in  honour  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  follow  my  master.  I  have  eaten  his  bread  and  served  him 
near  thirty  years,  and  will  not  do  so  base  a  thing  as  to  forsake  him  ; 
and  choose  rather  to  lose  my  Life  (which  I  am  .sure  I  shall  do)  to 
preserve  and  defend  those  things,  which  are  against  my  conscience  to 
preserve  and  defend.  For  I  will  deal  freely  with  you,  I  have  no 
reverence  for  the  Bishops,  for  whom  this  Quarrel  subsists.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  126.) 

To  differ  from  his  eldest  son,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
terms  of  entire  confidence,  must  have  alone  made  the 
Civil  War  hateful.  Lady  Sussex,  the  intimate  friend  of 
father  and  son,  writes  to  the  latter  in  September,  1842,  that 
she  had  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Edmund. 

‘  It  was  a  very  sade  on  and  his  wordo  was  this  of  you  ;  “  madam  he 
hath  ever  lane  near  my  hart  and  truly  he  is  ther  still ;  ”  that  he  hade 
many  afllictyon  uppon  him,  and  that  you  hade  usede  him  unkaindly ; 
this  was  the  effect  of  itt.  The  paper  you  sent  of  is  [his]  letter  to  you 
i  bornt  presently ;  i  shall  never  open  my  lipes  of  that  nor  any  thinge 
else  you  trust  me  with  ;  he  is  pas.synate,  and  much  trublede  i  belive 
that  you  declarede  your.selfe  for  the  parlyment :  a  littill  time  will 
disgest  all  I  am  confident.  I  hartily  wish  you  coulde  have  bene  with 
me  some  littill  time  when  he  comes  furs  [first]  to  london ;  may  bee  he 
woulde  have  the  Kainge  thinko  hee  was  a  littill  displescde  with  you 
for  goinge  that  way  :  if  you  can  be  absent  from  the  parlyment  i  thinke 
it  woulde  bo  very  will :  i  am  suer  i  shouldo  thinke  it  a  very  great 
happines  to  mo  your  companye  and  your  switc  ladyes.  Now  lett  me 
intrete  you  as  a  frendo  that  loves  you  most  hartily,  not  to  right 
passynatly  to  your  father,  but  ovour  com  him  with  kaindnes;  good 
man  I  see  hee  is  infinetly  malincoly,  for  many  other  thinges  i  belive 
besides  the  difference  betwixt  you.  For  god  sake  give  nothinge  to 
the  parlyment  derectly  nor  inderectly  :  i  hope  in  the  lorde  ther  will 
bee  pose ;  the  parlyment  will  show  ther  great  strenth,  which  sartinly 
wilt  case  the  Kainge  to  yealde  to  most  of  ther  demandes  .  ,  .  wee 
have  great  store  of  sogers  now  att  Sentaborns  cam  tonight  and  the  say 
threcore  cartis  of  amanisyon  and  thinge  for  that  use,  and  ten  great 
peses  drane  uppon  whiles  [wheels],  and  the  Indes  of  court  gentillmen 
to  garde  my  lordcs  parson  is  com  too,  the  say  very  fine  and  well 
hor.sed.  If  this  soger  be  passede,  i  hope  Avee  shall  have  no  more  to 
friton  us.  .  .  .  My  lorde  Willmot  hath  bene  a  soger ;  an  experiencede 
man  he  is,  ther  fore  it  tis  will  to  make  him  safe.’  (Vol.  ii, 
pp.  105,  100.) 
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Without  confidence  in  his  cause,  estranged  from  his  son, 
Sir  Edmund  did  not  hesitate  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  what  he 
regarded  as  his  duty,  and  plunged  at  Edgehill  into  the 
tliickest  of  the  fray.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  civil  war — 
more  especially  of  one  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  small  in 
extent,  and  closely  connected  one  part  with  another — that 
Sir  Ealph  should  receive  from  a  man  quite  politically  op¬ 
posed  to  him  the  account  of  his  father’s  death.  Sir  Edward 
Sydenham,  who  succeeded  Sir  Edmund  as  Knight  Marshal, 
wrote  on  October  2G  from  near  the  battlefield  the  following 
letter,  interesting  not  only  from  its  account  of  Sir  Edmund’s 
last  fight,  but  from  giving  further  evidence  of  the  dislike 
of  reasonable  men  to  the  war,  which  had  now  begun  in 
earnest. 

‘  For  all  our  great  vycktoric  I  have  had  the  greatest  loss  by  death  of 
your  nobell  lather  that  ever  anie  frcind  did,  which  next  to  my  wyfe 
and  Master  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that  by  death  could  have 
liden  to  me :  he  himseli’e  killed  two  with  his  owne  hands,  whereof  one 
of  them  had  killed  poore  Jason,  and  brocke  the  poynt  of  his  stan¬ 
dard  at  push  of  pike  before  he  fell,  which  was  the  last  acount  I  could 
reccave  of  anie  of  our  owne  syde  of  him.  The  next  dayc  the  kinge 
sent  a  harald  to  offer  mercie  to  all  that  wmdd  laye  downe  armes,  and 
to  enquire  for  my  Lord  of  Lynsee,  my  Lo  Wyllowby  and  him ;  he 
broTight  word  that  my  Lo  Lynsee  was  hurt,  your  father  dead,  and  my 
Lo  Wyllowby  only  prysoner;  he  would  nither  put  on  armes  or  buff 
cote  the  day  of  battell,  the  reason  I  know  not ;  the  battell  was  bloody 
on  your  syde,  for  your  hoorss  rann  awaye  at  the  first  charge,  and  our 
men  had  the  execution  of  them  for  three  miles  ;  it  began  at  3  a  clock 
and  ended  at  syx.  The  kinge  is  a  man  of  the  letist  fearc  and  the 
greatest  mercie  and  resolution  that  ever  I  saw,  and  had  he  not  bin  in 
the  fylde,  we  might  have  suffered.  My  Lord  of  Essex  is  retired  in 
great  disorder  to  Warwick,  for  the  next  morninge  he  suffired  his 
connon  to  be  taken  away  within  muskett  shott  of  his  armie,  and  never 
oflired  to  hindir  them  ;  it  is  sayd  ther  was  killed  and  run  away  since, 
ea3  gtt  thowsand  of  his  armie.  This  day  the  kinge  tooke  in  bamberie ; 
our  armie  dayly  increases;  god  in  mercie  send  us  peace,  and  although 
your  loss  be  as  great  as  a  sonn  can  loose  in  a  father,  yitt  god’s  chyldren 
must  bcarc  with  patience  what  afilycktion  soever  he  shall  please  to 
laye  upon  them.  You  have  a  great  tryall,  god  in  mercie  give  you 
grace  to  make  a  santified  use  of  this  great  afllyction,  and  to  undergoe 
this  great  burden  with  patience.  My  humbell  .sarvise  to  your  sad 
wyfe.  God  of  his  infinite  mercie  cumfort  you  bothe  Avhich  shall  be  the 
prayers  of  your  freind  and  sarvant  who  shall  ever  be  reddie  to  jAer- 
forme  anie  sarvise  in  the  power  of  your  Ed :  Sidenham.  Ther  is 
delivered  to  nie  fyftie  two  cornetts  and  colors  Avhich  was  taken ;  I 
heleeve  ther  be  manie  more.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  118-120.) 

With  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Sir  Ealph  became  master 
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of  Claydon,  and  his  inheritance  was  both  a  burden  and  a 
pleasni’e,  for  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  l)is  duties ; 
friends  and  dependents  looked  to  him  for  assistance,  and  he 
had  a  love  not  only  of  the  place,  ■with  its  family  associations, 
but  of  county  life  and  country  pleasures. 

Of  the  other  sons  of  Sir  Edmund,  Edmund,  the  third  son, 
was  an  ardent  and  keen  Royalist.  He  was  essentially  a 
soldier :  from  the  University  of  Oxford  he  went,  after  a 
short  interval  spent  with  the  army  in  Scotland,  to  join  in 
the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  thus  poli¬ 
tically  opposed  to  his  elder  brother,  though  at  no  time  did 
he  break  their  friendship.  Of  the  other  sons,  Thomas,  the 
second,  was  a  worthless  ne’er-do-well,  and  Henry,  the  fourth 
son,  was  not  much  better.  The  sole  interest  which  the  reader 
of  these  papers  finds  in  them  is  that  they  illustrate  over  and 
over  again  how  fi’om  century  to  century  the  nature  of  men 
continues  the  same,  though  surrounded  by  very  widely 
different  social  conditions.  There  is  much  that  charms  us 
in  this  young  Sir  Edmund,  who  was  knighted  by  the  king 
in  1644.  In  March  of  that  year  Sir  Alexander  Denton 
wrote  to  Sir  Ralph  :  ‘  My  nephewe.  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  is 
‘  knighted ;  but  Collonell  was  taken  prisoner,  now  in  the 
‘  Tower,  and  he  escaped  narrowlye.’  In  the  same  month  he 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Chester.  But  a  yet  more  at¬ 
tractive  figure  is  Mary  Verney,  wife  of  Sir  Ralph,  in  whom 
we  recognise  not  faintly  the  ideal  of  Wordsworth — 

‘  Tlie  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill, 

A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned. 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.’ 

‘  With  one  of  the  sweetest  tempers  and  most  cheerful  dispositions 
that  ever  woman  was  blessed  with,  Mary  Verney  had  a  backbone  of 
sense  and  spirit  and  of  high  principle  which  made  her  indeed,  as 
Crowther  wrote  of  her  to  llalph,  “  your  sweetest  comfort.”  Edmund 
(Ralph’s  brother),  who  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  always  calls  her 
“  my  sweetest  sister.”  “  Mischiefe  ”  was  one  of  the  pet  names  for  her 
in  the  family.  Dr.  Denton  never  mentions  her  without  some  tender 
epithet,  and  to  Sir  Edmund  she  was  a  favourite  daughter.’ 

In  Vandyke’s  picture  of  this  admii*able  woman  we  still 
can  recognise,  in  the  humour  of  the  eyes,  the  mouth  ready 
to  break  into  a  smile,  good  reason  for  the  playful  name  of 
‘Mischief.’*  When  we  have  perused  her  letters  which 

*  The  admirable  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Walker  &  Boutall  have, 
in  Lady  Verney’s  work,  reproduced  the  original  pictures,  should  not 
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relate  to  the  arduous  labour  of  her  life  in  Loudon  in  1646-7, 
striving  to  renew  the  fortunes  of  her  exiled  husband,  we 
forget  the  playful  companion  in  the  woman  of  business, 
always  cheerful  and  ready,  never  downhearted,  working 
with  single  purpose  under  physical  ailments  and  among 
hostile  politicians  and  cold  friends.  No  husband  and  wife 
were  ever  happier  throughout  their  married  life,  and  yet 
there  never  was  more  a  marriage  of  convenience  than  that 
of  Mary  Blacknall  and  Ealph  Verney.  It  was  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  times,  when  a  marriage 
was  regarded  as  absolutely  and  solely  a  matter  of  business. 
It  was  similar  to  many  others  of  that  age,  and  the  student 
of  the  social  characteristics  of  England  is  often  tempted  to 
ask  himself  whether  the  happiness  of  the  nation  has  been 
sensibly  increased  by  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
social  views  of  the  basis  of  the  marriage  contract.  The  love 
of  the  betrothed  Phyllis  and  Corydon  is  pretty  enough  as  a 
picture  ;  it  is  not  much  good  if  it  cannot  bear  the  wear  and 
tear  of  later  years.  The  match  between  Ealph  Verney  and 
Mary  Blacknall  exemplifies  so  well  one  point  in  the  social 
state  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
let  the  story  appear  as  Lady  Verney  tells  it.  But  first  it 
should  be  said  that  Mary  Blacknall  was  an  heiress  and  an 
orphan;  therefore  she  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  and  the  right  of  giving  her  in  marriage 
was  accordingly  worth  a  good  round  sum  to  the  king’s 
treasury. 

‘In  Mary  Blacknall’s  case,’  writes  Lady  Verney,  ‘four  of  her 
relations  procured  from  the  Court  a  lease  of  her  lands  and  the  custody 
of  her  person,  with  the  privilege,  when  she  should  be  fourteen,  of 
bestowing  her  in  marriage,  for  which  they  paid  down  1,000/.  to  the 
Crown,  and  gave  bond  for  the  payment  of  another  1,000/.  One  of  the 
guardians,  Libb,  concocted  a  match  between  her  and  his  son ;  “  the 
licence  was  had,  the  wedding  apparel  bought,  and  the  priest  ready,” 
she  being  only  eleven  years  of  age.  The  fourth  guardian,  however, 
her  uncle,  Wiseman,  appealed  to  the  Court  against  this  arrangement, 
which  was  clearly  a  breach  of  trust,  and  an  order  was  made  “  that  the 
ward  un-married,  unaffyed,  and  uncontracted  ”  should,  under  a  penalty 
of  5,000/.,  be  sent  to  Lady  Denham  of  Boarstall  in  Bucks,  mother  of 
the  poet,  to  be  brought  up  with  her  own  daughters.  Three  of  the 
guardians  then  offered  her  to  Sir  Edmund  Verney  for  his  eldest  son. 

go  unnoticed ;  it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  engravings 
have  all  the  value  of  the  original  pictures  as  portraits  without  any  loss 
of  clearne.ss  or  colour,  which  in  some  cases  affects  the  originals.  This 
particular  picture  at  Claydon,  for  example,  seems  to  have  lost  colour. 
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Sir  Edmund  agreed  to  take  the  child,  and  pay  the  1,000Z.  still  due  to 
the  Crown,  her  uncle  stipulating  that  she  should  not  be  forced  in  marri¬ 
age,  but  should  be  well-bred,  “  and  be  allowed  to  make  her  choice  at 
years  competent.”  Still  there  were  difficulties,  but  Sir  Edmund  pro¬ 
cured  a  decree  from  the  Court  of  Wards  in  his  own  favour,  and  in 
May  1629,  aged  thirteen,  she  was  married  to  Ralph,  who  was  not  yet 
sixteen.  Lady  Verney  writes  to  Mrs.  Wiseman  from  Clay  don : 
“  Your  neece  and  my  sonne  are  now  marred.  God  send  them  as  much 
happiness  as  I  wish  them,  and  then  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  all  our 
comforts ;  ”  she  excuses  herself  for  the  privacy  of  the  marriage,  but 
hopes  to  see  the  Wisemans  at  Claydon,  “  wher,  though  you  will  not 
find  a  wedding  feast,  yett  I  will  assure  you  of  the  heartiest  Wellcome  I 
can  give ;  and  shall  allwayes  rest  thanckfull  to  you  for  the  favour. 
M*  Verney  is  gone  to  Courte,  but  commanded  mee  to  present  his  love 
and  service.” 

‘  The  girl  herself  writes  :  “  Good  aunt,  besides  the  desire  I  have  to 
heare  of  your  health  and  my  uncle’s,  I  thinck  it  fitt  to  acquaint  you 
that  now  I  am  maried,  in  which  state  I  hope  God  will  give  mee  his 
blessings  and  make  it  happy  to  mee.”  She  then  says  that  she  was 
anxious  the  marriage  should  be  “  privatly  done,  and  soe  it  was.  .  .  . 
As  I  had  your  loving  advice  to  it,  soe  I  assure  myself  I  shall  have 
your  prayers  for  the  good  success  of  it.’ 

‘  Mrs.  Wiseman  replies  :  “  I  pray  God  send  them  as  much  joye  and 
happines  as  ever  anye  cuppell  had.  I  could  have  wissed  that  Sir 
Edmund  Verney  would  have  settelled  his  land  upon  them,  according 
to  his  promise,  before  they  had  bine  maried.  [This  was  afterwards 
done.]  I  make  no  douth  but  he  will  dou  it  .  .  .  otherwise  hir 
friends  will  blame  Mr.  Wiseman  and  me,  whoe  weare  the  case  of  the 
mache.  ...  I  humbelly  thanke  you  for  your  kind  invitacione  :  I  will 
hav  a  tim  to  wayt  on  you.  Our  accasion  of  bilding  this  sommer  is 
great,  wich  will  be  the  let.”  *  To  her  niece  she  complains  that  she 
was  not  more  consulted,  although  she  and  her  husband  “  ever  intened 
this  mache.”  She  desires  her  always  to  honour  the  Verneys  “  as  your 
parants,  for  so  now  thay  be,  and  God  will  give  a  blesinge  upon  you.” 
She  mentions  that  Aunt  Libb,  who  had  striven  to  marry  the  girl  to 
her  own  son,  “  sayth  that  shee  hoppeth  that  I  shall  repent  the  mach 
as  much  as  anything  that  I  ever  ded,  but  I  have  a  betere  beleafe ;  ” 
and  thus  the  unseemly  quarrel  over  the  possession  of  the  poor  child 
ended.  She  had  fallen  into  good,  kind  hands,  though  as  it  were  by 
accident.  The  married  couple  did  not  live  together  for  two  years. 
Mary  returned  to  her  relations  for  some  time,  and  an  effort  seems  to 
have  been  made  even  then  to  induce  her  to  repudiate  the  marriage.’ 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  115-117.) 

This  was  not  a  beginning  full  of  promise,  but  no  cloud 
ever  came  between  Kalpb  and  Mary  Verney.  She  died,  aged 
only  thirty-four,  in  May  1G50.  There  is  a  simple  letter  from 
Sir  Ralph  to  his  sister  Margaret  Elmes,  not  the  most  agree- 


*  Collect  for  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent.  ‘  Let  and  hindered,’  &c. 
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able  of  women,  in  which  he  touches  happily  on  Lady 
Verney’s  admirable  bearing  to  himself : — 

‘  Give  me  leave  to  set  before  your  eyes  my  owne  deare  wife  that’s 
now  with  God,  You  know  she  brought  a  farr  better  fortune  than 
my  Estate  deserved,  and  for  her  guifts  of  Grace  and  nature  I  may 
justly  say  she  was  inferior  to  very  few,  soe  that  she  might  well  expect 
all  reasonable  observance  from  mee,  yet  such  was  her  goodnesse  that 
when  I  was  most  Peevish  she  would  be  most  Patient,  and  as  if  she 
meant  to  aire  my  frowardnesse  and  frequent  follies  by  the  constancy 
of  her  forbearance,  studdied  nothing  more  than  a  sweet  compliance. 
But  perhaps  you  may  thinke  I  was  a  better  husband  than  your  owne ; 
alas,  if  that  were  soe,  twas  she  that  made  me  soe,  and  I  may  thanke 
her  silence  and  discreation  for  your  good  oppinion  of  me,  for  had  she 
(like  soe  many  other  wifes)  divulged  my  faults,  or  in  a  proud  dis- 
dainfull  way  dispised  me  for  my  pettish  humours,  tis  tenn  to  one  I  had 
beene  found  more  liable  to  censure  then  any  other  man.’  (Vol.  ii. 
pp.  423,  424.) 

But  we  must  return  to  the  position  taken  up  by  Sir  Ealpb. 
in  public  affairs.  He  had  steadily  supported  Parliament, 
and  he  remained  doing  his  work  in  the  House  till  August 
1643.  But  in  that  month  the  religious  policy  of  the 
Commons,  forced  on  them  by  the  stress  of  affairs,  was  trying 
the  fidelity  of  the  more  moderate  of  their  adherents.  Many 
like  Sir  Ealph  supported  the  action  of  the  Parliament  in 
a  conservative  and  not  in  a  revolutionary  spirit.  The 
ordinary  English  gentleman  was  far  from  having  any  dislike 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  some  measure,  when  he 
arrayed  himself  against  Charles,  did  so  in  its  defence.  He 
was  as  opposed  to  Presbyterianism  as  to  Catholicism.  So 
that  when  Sir  Ealph — essentially  a  typical  English  gentle¬ 
men  of  sound  and  moderate  opinions — was  required  to  be 
sworn  to  the  Covenant  he  was  placed  in  a  difficult  dilemma. 
To  do  so  was  contrary  to  his  strongest  opinions  and  feelings, 
to  abstain  was  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  his  party  at 
a  moment  of  stress  and  danger.  In  a  word,  he  was  too 
moderate  and  too  moderately  minded  for  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  But  though  he  had  not  hesitated  to 
take  the  greater  step  and  oppose  the  king,  his  conscience 
would  not  let  him  sign  the  Covenant.  So  at  the  end  of 
August  he  left  London  for  Gorhambury,  an  object  of  sus¬ 
picion  to  the  Parliament,  and  with  ruin  staring  him  in  the 
face.  On  the  29th  of  the  month  his  friend,  Sir  Eoger 
Burgoyne,  who  had  signed  the  Covenant,  wrote  between  the 
lines  of  a  news  letter  and  in  sympathetic  ink  :  ‘  There  was 
‘  an  order  made  this  morning  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
‘  for  the  putting  in  execution  the  former  order,  for  the 
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‘  sequestring  the  estates  of  those  members  of  the  house  as 
‘  shall  absent  themselves  without  leave.’  But  his  friends 
stood  by  him.  Mr.  William  Bell  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
September :  ‘  A  motion  was  made  against  you  to-day  for 
‘  absenting  yourselfe,  as  if  you  were  gone  to  the  king ; 
‘  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  I  told  them  how  the  case 
‘  stood  with  you,  where  upon  the  whole  house  was  very  well 
‘  satisfied  with  it.’*  At  such  a  time  the  man  who  stood  aloof 
from  his  party  was,  not  without  reason,  regarded  as  hostile 
to  it.  Sir  Ralph’s  position  in  his  own  eyes  was  unassailable. 
His  misfortune  was  his  incapacity  to  distinguish  between 
the  needs  of  a  terrible  national  crisis  and  those  of  a  difficult 
juncture  in  public  affairs  in  ordinary  times.  This  is  what 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  not  a  little  angered  that  his  fealty  to 
his  party  w'as  doubted  : — 

S', — Your  former  favours  give  mee  confidence  to  trouble  you  with  a 
letter  to  excuse  my  not  waiting  on  you  as  I  intended.  The  truth  is, 
I  am  yet  soe  much  unsatisfied  in  that  businesse,  that  though  I  have 
greate  desire  to  comply  with  you,  and  some  other  of  my  freinds,  and 
submit  myselfe  to  your  better  judgments,  yet  for  y®  present  I  canot 
doe  it,  and  being  unwilling  to  give  the  House  the  least  offence  (know¬ 
ing  how  uselesse  a  creature  I  am),  I  have  resolved  to  take  a  jorney 
and  for  a  while  to  retire  to  some  such  place,  where  I  may  have  leasure 
enough  to  informe  my  judgment  in  such  things  wherin  I  am  yet 
doubtinge.  S',  perhapps  this  my  absence  may  give  occation  to  some 
jellous  spirits  to  suggest  (as  formerly  they  have  donn)  that  I  am 
gonn  to  Oxford,  I  confesse  I  care  not  what  such  men  say,  a  little  time 
will  sufficiently  discover  those  malicious  untruths  and  shame  there 
authours.  S',  whatever  others  thinke,  I  am  confident  you  will 
still  preserve  mee  in  your  good  oppinion,  and  I  must  beseech  you  to 
beeleeve,  what  ever  reports  are  laised,  or  however  I  may  suffer  by 
them,  I  shall  alwaies  honour,  and  pray  for  the  Parliament,  and 
continue 

‘  Your  most  affectionate  freind  and  humble  servant.’  (Vol.  ii. 
pp.  1G4,  1G5.) 

Sir  Ralph  bad  made  his  choice  and  he  would  not  depart 
from  it.  ‘  Only  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
‘  among  those  who  liad  remained  at  their  posts  at  West- 
‘  minster  after  the  first  months  of  the  Civil  War — Sir  Ralph 
‘  Verney — refused  the  Covenant  at  the  end  of  1 643,  preferring 
‘  the  miseries  of  exile  to  the  soiling  of  his  conscience.’f 
The  exile  came  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  Sir  Ralph  and 
his  wife  and  two  children  crossed  to  Rotterdam,  and 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  IGl. 

'  f  Gardiner’s  ‘  Great  Civil  War,’  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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thence  travelling  into  France  took  up  their  abode  at  Rouen. 
His  position  was  incomprehensible  to  his  friends,  who  could 
not  reconcile  his  former  determined  attitude  against  the 
king  with  an  apparent  excess  of  scrupulousness  in  regard 
to  a  formal  oath.  How  little  they  appreciated  his  act  is 
well  exemplified  in  a  letter  from  his  cousin,  Doll  Leake,  to 
his  wife : — 

‘  I  have  heard  severall  parliment  men,’  she  writes,  ‘  call  your 
husband  a  delinquent ;  some  say  he  has  3  thousand  pound  ayeare  and 
that  they  resolve  to  have  it  sudenly ;  all  the  mischefe  that  they  can 
do  him  he  must  expect,  which  apeares  to  me  a  straing  cruilty  and  an 
ill  reward  for  his  good  opinion  of  them.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  213.) 

The  honest  English  girl,  like  Sir  Ralph,  forgot  that  the 
times  were  out  of  joint  and  that  good  opinion  counted 
for  little  if  it  was  not  accompanied  by  active  work.  Sir 
Edmund  appreciated  the  times  better.  Sad  at  heart,  and 
not  confident  of  the  righteousness  of  the  king’s  cause,  he 
yet  saw  that  he  must  take  part  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  threw  himself  with  outward  seeming  confidence  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  The  result  of  Sir  Ralph’s  action  was 
what  his  friends  expected.  In  September,  1645,  he  was  voted 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  his  seat  was  filled  up. 
The  action  of  the  House  seems  to  have  surprised  and  grieved 
him. 

‘  I  confess,’  lie  wrote  to  his  friend  Sir  Roger  Burgoync,  in  an.swer  to 
his  letter  telling  him  of  what  had  occurred,  ‘  it  brought  mee  tidings  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  inexpressible  afflictions  that  ever  yet 
befell  me,  for  which  my  soul  shall  mourn  in  secret,  for  I  want  words 
to  declare  my  grief.  God  in  mercy  give  me  patience  and  forgive 
those  that  did  it,  without  affording  me  the  favour,  nay  I  might  say  the 
justice,  of  a  summons.  Deare  hart,  tell  mee  what  particulars  were 
objected  against  me,  that  I  may  clcare  myselfe  to  thee  and  one  friend 
more,  whome  I  desire  to  satisfie,  for  I  protest  though  I  know  myselfe 
guilty  of  many  crimes,  yet  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  offence  committed 
against  them,  and  were  I  not  well  assured  of  this,  my  owne  Hart 
would  make  mee  more  onhappy  then  all  theire  votes  can  doe.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  217.) 

His  estates  bad  already  been  nominally  sequestrated  by 
an  ordinance  of  1644,  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1646, 
that  it  was  actually  put  in  force.  But  in  November  of  the 
same  year  Lady  Verney  arrived  in  England  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  the  sequestration.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that,  while  we  may  well  sympathise  with  Sir  Ralph’s 
conscientious  scruples,  our  admiration  must  be  reserved  for 
his  wife — first  following  him  patiently  and  without  a  mur. 
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mur  into  exile,  leaving  home  and  friends,  then  returning 
to  her  native  land,  that  home  no  longer  hers,  to  do  her  best 
for  her  husband’s  interest.  To  us  of  these  later  centuries 
the  separation  of  Sir  Ealph  and  his  wife  has  been  no  small 
good  fortune,  for  her  letters  were  numerous  and  open,  and 
we  have  in  them  so  graphic  a  picture  of  the  times  and  of 
what  a  woman  can  do  that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  very 
lengthy  extracts. 

We  meet  her,  so  to  say,  directly  on  her  arrival.  ‘  We 
*  are  this  very  instant  safely  arrived  here  in  Southwark,  but 
‘  soe  extreamly  weary  that  I  can  scarce  hold  my  pen.’  Next 
month  we  find  her  troubled  somewhat  with  bad  health  and 
harassed  by  business. 

‘  Neyther  the  ayre  nor  diett  agrees  with  me,  butt  I  shall  make  all 
the  hast  out  of  itt  that  I  can,  though  I  feare  twill  be  longe  first,  for  I 
find  business  of  this  nature  are  extreamly  tedious,  but  if  it  pleas  God 
to  give  me  my  helth  I  will  nott  neglect  one  minutes  time.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  245.) 

But  all  Lady  Verney’s  tact,  temper,  and  persistence  could 
not  hurry  forward  her  errand,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly 
eighteen  months  passed  away — until  April,  1648 — that,  her 
mission  accomplished,  she  rejoined  her  husband.  In  this 
letter  we  see  her  closeted  with  a  lawyer,  and  somewhat 
troubled  too  about  the  expensiveness  of  living. 

‘  I  was  at  his  chamber  last  night,  and  his  opinion  is,  you  are  nott 
chainable  \_i.e.  liable  to  sequestration],  for  he  saith  you  were  chained 
onely  by  an  order  of  the  House  and  not  by  an  ordinance,  and  he 
assures  me  bare  order  is  nott  suffitient,  having  nothing  but  absence 
against  you,  butt  others  are  nott  of  his  opinion.  ...  I  am  att  very 
great  charge  here,  for  I  pay  twelve  shilling  a  week  for  a  chamber  for 
myselfe  and  another  for  my  mayde  twoe  pare  of  staires  high,  fire, 
candles,  washing,  breakfast  and  diet  besides.  .  .  .  Coaches  are  most 
infenett  dear,  and  there  is  noe  stirring  forth  without  one  or  a  chaire, 
the  towne  was  neavor  so  full  as  tis  now.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

Somewhat  later.  Lady  Verney  has  arrived  at  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sequestration 
must  be  removed,  but  she  is  obviously  experiencing  great 
difficulties  amidst  the  anxieties  of  all  men  at  the  public 
situation. 

‘  There  cannot  be  any  thing  donn  [in  your  business]  untell  we  have 
a  certifycate  from  the  “  cotnmittee  ”  in  the  country  wherefore  you 
were  sequestered ;  and  then  they  say  we  must  petition  the  committees 
in  both  Houses  after  we  have  made  all  the  frendes  that  posseble  we 
can ;  and  if  we  can  gett  off  we  shall  be  hapy,  elce  we  shall  be  referred 
to  (Joldsmiths  Hall  where  we  must  expect  nothing  but  cruelty,  and  the 
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paing  of  more  lead  than  I  feare  we  can  posseble  make.  This  is  the 
day  there  of  Dr.  Denton’s  hearing ;  how  he  will  come  off  as  yett  I 
know  nott.  .  .  .  One  Satterday  last  a  great  many  compounded.  My 
Lord  of  Dorset  paid  £5,000,  and  he  presently  overed  the  comittee  his 
whole  estate  for  £6,000,  they  paing  his  depts.  .  .  .  All  the  fear  here 
now  is  betweene  the  Presbeteriens  and  the  Independants ;  they  beginn 
allready  to  come  to  the  House  in  tumults.  Upon  Friday  there  was  a 
thowsand  came  downe  to  the  House  to  demand  sixe  of  their  owne  men 
which  were  comitted,  and  they  were  presently  released.  ...  I  am 
most  extreamly  weary  of  this  place  for  hear  is  noething  of  frendship 
left,  but  all  the  falceness  that  can  be  imagined.  Except  Sir  R.  Bur- 
goyne  here  hath  not  been  any  of  that  syde,  onely  once  Frank  Drake, 
whoe  is  soe  fearfull  and  timerous,  that  he  dares  nott  look  upon  those  he 
hath  heretofore  professed  freindship  toe.  The  greatest  freyndshipp 
one  can  expect  from  most  here  is  nott  to  be  one’s  enymie.’  (Vol.  ii. 
pp.  248,  249.) 

At  length,  in  April  1647,  the  certificate  was  obtained. 
‘  It  is  for  noe  thing  but  absence.  .  .  .  They  tell  me  it  must 
‘  be  referred  to  the  House  before  I  can  come  off  cleare.’  All 
this  time  Lady  Vemey  was  in  delicate  health,  and  in  June 
her  youngest  son  was  born.  Exactly  three  weeks  later  she 
writes :  ‘  For  myselfe  I  am  soe  very  weake  that  ontell 
‘  yesterday  I  have  neaver  been  able  to  sitt  upp  an  hour  at  a 
*  time.’  On  July  4  we  find  a  letter  from  Dr.  Denton,  a 
faithful  friend  and  sagacious  man  of  the  world,  which, 
whilst  it  tells  us  of  Lady  Verney,  shows  how  obscure  the 
political  situation  appeared  to  a  competent  observer. 

‘  Landlady,*  Avrites  the  doctor,  using  a  playful  name,  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  give  to  Lady  Verney,  ‘is  churcht  &  well,  but  lookes  ill 
enough.  .  .  .  The  differences  betweene  army  and  parliament  are  yett  a 
riddle  to  most.  ...  I  cannot  divine  what  will  be  the  issue ;  you  may 
give  some  ghesse  by  the  books  I  send  you.  ...  As  far  as  I  can  looke 
into  a  milstone,  I  guesse  that  the  Independants  tooke  it  ill  that  they 
could  not  sway  the  House,  &  now  they  take  this  course  to  purge  it  of 
the  cheefe  Presbeterians,  that  they  may  reigne  againe ;  Avhich  when 
done  I  believe  the  army  and  parliament  will  quickly  shake  hands 
(except  a  Cavalier  party  in  the  army  crosse  the  designe),  and  happily 
they  may  court  the  kinge  by  invitinge  his  returne,  settlinge  his 
revenew,  etc.,  and  in  such  things  make  him  a  glorious  kinge.  But  if 
eyther  party  can  prevaile  without  makinge  use  of  the  king’s  interest,  I 
beleeve  they  will  clipp  his  power.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  272.) 

We  have  not  the  space  to  follow  Lady  Vemey  into  the 
country  to  recruit  her  health.  But  sorrows  were  awaiting 
her,  for  in  October  she  not  only  lost  her  baby,  but  her  little 
daughter  Peg,  with  her  father  in  France,  was  also  taken 
from  her.  ‘  Since  I  writt  this,’  is  the  postscript  to  one  of  her 
letters,  ‘  I  have  receaved  ye  sad  nues  of  toe  of  our  deare 
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‘  cliildren’s  death,  ■which  afliction  joyned  with  being  absent 
*  from  thee  is — without  god’s  great  marcy  to  me,  a  heavier 
‘  burthen  than  can  be  borne  by  thine  owne  unhapy  M.’ 
But  the  courageous  woman  did  not  let  physical  weakness,  or 
personal  sorrow,  stay  her  from  her  appointed  task,  and  at 
length,  on  December  17,  the  petition  of  Lady  Verney  on 
behalf  of  her  husband  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Sequestrations.  How  it  occurred  is  told  in  the  following 
letter  from  Lady  Verney  : — 

‘Our  petition  is  granted  and  I  trust  as  God  hath  wonderfully 
pleased  us  in  itt,  soe  he  will  continue  liis  niarcye  still  and  bless  our 
endeavors  thatt  wee  may  suddenly  dispatch  thy  busenes  which  hath 
cost  me  many  a  sadd  and  tedious  hower.  Our  trends  caried  in  the 
house  to  every  creatures  greate  amazement,  for  twas  a  mighty  full 
House  and  att  the  very  same  time  they  had  buseness  came  in  of  very  high 
concernment,  Mr.  Selden  and  Mr.  Pierpoint  did  much  discourage  us 
in  itt,  and  sayd  twas  not  posseble  to  gett  itt  don,  butt  yett  Mr.  Pier- 
point  did  you  very  good  sarvis  in  itt,  and  truly  IMr.  Trevor  hath  bin 
hugely  much  your  trend,  and  soe  hath  Mr.  Knightly  and  many  others 
that  I  canott  have  time  to  name.  They  toe  dine  with  me  toe  day  and 
some  others  which  y°  doctor  sent  me  word  he  would  bring  that  wee 
are  much  obleged  toe.  I  took  up  £40  and  payed  itt  the  same  day, 
you  may  Imagion  for  what  and  truly  I  was  neavor  better  contented  to 
pay  any  money  in  my  life  then  I  was  to  pay  that.  ...  I  beginn  to 
have  a  huge  content  within  me  to  think  how  sudenly  I  shall  be  with 
thee,  and  yet  beleeve  me  this  toe  months  I  have  still  to  stay  heare  will 
appeare  to  me  seavon  yeares.  Everybody  tells  me  that  there  is  noe 
question  but  thou  wilt  be  cleared  att  ye  comittee  of  Lords  and 
Comons.  In  the  afternoone  we  goe  aboute  making  of  nue  frends ;  .  .  . 
they  all  tell  me  we  need  nott  feare  a  deniall ;  but  itt  may  be  if  we  doe 
not  make  freinds,  we  may  be  delayed.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  305.) 

In  January,  1648,  came  the  final  act. 

‘  Thy  buseness  was  yesterday  donn  according  to  thy  hartes  desire, 
and  I  have  this  day  onely  time  to  tell  thee  soe.  .  .  .  Lady  Warwick 
hath  at  last  in  some  measure  playd  her  parte,  butt  I  putt  her  soundly 
to  itt  for  I  have  bin  4  or  5  times  with  her  this  week ;  her  husband 
was  there  and  brought  others  with  him  whoos  pressence  did  much 
good ;  I  went  Imediattly  from  the  Comittee  to  give  her  thanks  last 
night,  where  her  hus :  was  gott  home  before  me  soe  I  gave  them  both 
thanks  together.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  307.) 

The  sequestration  -was  taken  off,  and  Sir  Ealph  -was  again 
Master  of  Claydon.  In  April  Lady  Verney  rejoined  her 
husband.  But  the  anxiety  and  exertions  incident  to  her 
task  had  been  too  much  for  her.  In  May,  1650,  she  died  at 
Blois  of  consumption,  but  was  buried  at  Claydon.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  she  had  never  fully  recovered  the  strength  which 
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she  lost  in  England.  She  was  the  prototype  of  many  heroic 
Englishwomen  who,  in  later  years,  in  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe,  have  been  an  honour  to  their  race,  and 
though  Sir  Ealph  must  be  respected  as  an  honourable  and 
patriotic  gentleman,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  time  of 
difficulty  Lady  Verney  bore  the  nobler  part.  Though  in 
some  respects  the  remainder  of  Sir  Ealph’s  life  does  not 
belong  strictly  to  the  period  embraced  in  these  volumes,  yet 
a  word  upon  it  will  give  completeness  to  this  story.  He 
returned  to  England,  but  ‘  only  to  be  the  object  of  Cromwell’s 
‘  suspicion,  and  was  in  durance,  though  not  close  prison, 
‘  in  St.  James’  Tennis  Court  for  seventeen  weeks,  in  1655, 
‘  because  he  would  not  give  recognisances  to  the  Protector.’ 
After  the  Eestoration  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  the 
character  of  the  Government,  and  was  again  in  opposition 
and  again  a  member  of  Parliament.  In  1688  he  was 
deprived  by  James  II.  of  his  office  as  a  magistrate  of 
Buckinghamshire,  thus  again  bearing  witness  to  the  single- 
minded  manner  in  which  with  great  patriotism  he  was  at  all 
times  in  his  life  ready  to  hold  to  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty  as  an  English  citizen.  At  last,  after  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary,  he  found  a  Government  in  which  he 
could  have  confidence ;  for  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
Parliament,  but  he  was  more  essentially  a  country  gentle¬ 
man.  His  long  and  honourable  life  came  to  an  end  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-three,  in  the  year  1696.  His  son  John 
succeeded  to  his  title  and  property,  and  he  it  was  who  was 
afterwards  created  Baron  Verney  and  Viscount  Fermanagh. 

While  the  main  lines  of  this  book  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  Verney  family,  other  men  and  women  of  the  time  are 
grouped  around  it.  Of  some  we  have  but  glimpses,  of  others 
we  see  much.  Of  such  is  Dr.  Denton,  uncle  to  Sir  Ealph, 
though  he  was  but  seven  years  older  than  his  nephew  ; 
he  was  at  one  time  Court  physician  to  Charles  I.,  and, 
exercising  his  calling  later  in  London,  was  able  to  keep  in 
touch  and  on  friendly  terms  with  both  political  parties.  He 
was  a  man  overflowing  with  kindness  and  good  nature, 
wary  and  sagacious,  trusted  by  all,  and  pleased  to  do  a 
service,  great  or  small,  to  a  friend.  ‘If  I  am  not  dis- 
‘  appointed,’  he  wrote  to  Sir  Ealph  after  the  execution  of 
Charles,  ‘you  shall  have  the  Kings  booke.  It  hath  been 
‘  hitherto  at  8s.  to  10s.  price.’  ...  We  have  already  seen 
how  prudently  and  persistently  he  assisted  Lady  Verney  in 
obtaining  the  unsequestrating  of  Claydon.  Another  figure 
who  lives  in  these  pages  is  Dady  Sussex,  as  it  is  best  to  call 
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her,  though  before  her  second  marriage  she  was  Lady  Lee, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  second  husband  she  married  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  She  was  a  careful  and  clever  woman, 
who  appeared  to  absorb  all  the  news  of  her  time  and  to 
impart  it  to  her  friends.  With  a  keen  interest  in  political 
affairs,  she  had  yet  no  deep  insight  beyond  the  surface  of 
affairs,  but  her  letters  reflect  with  admirable  fidelity  the 
impressions  of  the  period  as  they  are  formed  in  the  mind  of 
a  woman  typical  of  the  best  ladies  of  her  day.  Here,  for 
example,  are  extracts  from  some  letters  written  from 
Gorhambury  in  February  1643,  which  indicate  vividly  the 
perturbed  condition  of  the  country,  which  caused  danger  and 
inconvenience,  as  well  as  pecuniary  loss,  to  large  numbers 
of  the  community  : — 

‘  “  Wee  have  great  store  of  sogers  at  Sentabornes  [St.  Albans],  the 
last  wike  one  of  the  tone  sent  us  worde  they  did  intende  to  cona  and 
plonder  us  that  night ;  but  a  thinke  God  it  was  not  so ;  i  sente 
presently  to  ther  captans,  so  they  have  promisede  to  have  a  care  of 
us,  and  to  keepe  ther  sogers  from  us  :  S'  tomis  Chike  sent  us  another 
protexsyon,  so  that  I  hope  wee  shall  bee  safe  .  .  .  i  pray  God  your  hose 
consent  for  a  sasyon  of  armes.”  On  February  7,  the  lords  had  voted  a 
cessation  of  arms,  and  there  was  in  some  quarters  an  earnest  desire 
that  the  Commons  should  support  them.  Lady  Sussex  continues  on 
the  16th :  “  .  .  .  i  must  expect  littill  or  noe  rent  this  our  lady- 
day  .  .  .  Bosby  was  one  that  pade  beste,  and  truly  the  parlyment 
side  hath  usede  him  very  hardly  ;  for  his  religion  i  thinke;  the  have 
kaillede  all  his  kattill  uppon  the  gronde,  taken  away  his  hay,  so  that 
itt  tis  likely  he  most  paye  ill  now.”  March  8  :  “  i  am  very  sory  for  the 
nues  of  my  lorde  Broke  [his  death],  ther  will  be  much  reioysinge  on 
the  other  side.”  ’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  153,  154.) 

Not  one  among  the  men  and  women  whose  *  hopes  and 
‘  fears,  belief  and  disbelieving,’  have  been  preserved  for  us 
in  the  Verney  manuscripts  appears,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  more  lifelike  than  Lady  Sussex.  Yet  she  is, 
after  all,  but  one  among  many  with  whom  these  and  similar 
papers,  yielding  up  their  unknown  treasures  to  careful 
searchers,  enable  us  to  people  the  past — beings  not  fashioned 
out  of  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  but  living  and  moving  much 
as  we  ourselves,  and  actuated  by  the  same  passions  and 
motives. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Studies  in  Statistics.  By  G.  B.  Longstafp, 

M.A.,  M.D.  London:  1891. 

2.  England’’ s  Industrial  and  Commercial  Supremacy.  By  J.  E. 

Thorold  Kogers,  M.A.  London :  1892. 

3.  The  Statesman’s  Year-Boolc.  Edited  by  J.  Scott-Keltie. 

London:  1892. 

^HE  increase  or  decrease  of  population  by  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  causes,  and  the  distribution  of  mankind  over 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  are  the  dominant  factors  of  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  human  race.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  nations  and  of  empires,  the  progress  or  decline  of 
civilisation,  and  the  domination  of  man  over  the  unculti¬ 
vated  parts  of  the  earth,  are  all  due  to  the  waves  of  population 
which  are  driven  by  various  causes  to  new  scenes  of  existence 
and  new  seats  of  power.  These  tidal  movements  of  humanity 
have  occurred  over  and  over  again  at  many  periods  of  the 
world’s  history,  but  with  great  irregularity.  There  have 
been  times  when  the  increase  of  population  has  been  slow 
and  its  habits  sedentary.  There  have  been  times  when  the 
whole  human  race  seems  to  have  been  in  motion,  driven  by 
some  mysterious  impulse  to  seek  new  lands  to  cultivate  and 
new  homes.  If  the  progress  of  population  had  been  con¬ 
tinuous  from  the  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  it  is  evident 
that  the  numbers  of  mankind  would  be  much  greater  than 
they  are,  and  the  globe  would  be  already  overstocked  with 
human  beings.  But  other  causes,  not  less  mysterious  in 
their  operation,  have  checked  that  progress.  Many  of  the 
populous  countries  of  antiquity  have  become  depopulated 
and  apparently  unable  to  support  life.  It  is  uncertain 
whether,  at  the  present  moment,  the  popiilation  of  the 
globe  is  greater  than  it  was  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago.  There  is  congestion  in  Europe,  in  India,  and  in  China; 
there  are  innumerable  tribes  in  Central  Africa  on  whom 
even  the  slave-trade  makes  no  perceptible  impression.  But 
the  vast  plains  of  Asia,  which  swarmed  with  men  under  the 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  Empires,  are  deserted. 
The  civilisation  of  Europe  is  no  longer  threatened  by  the 
Eastern  hordes  which  swept  over  the  Eoman  Empire  in  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  But  that  prodigious 
migration  laid  the  foundation  of  the  States  of  modern  Europe. 

These  are  matters  which  may  well  deserve  the  attention 
of  philosophers,  and  they  have  not  been  treated  as  fully  as 
they  ought  to  be,  for  they  lie  at  the  very  bottom  of  society. 
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Our  attention  is  now  peculiarly  called  to  them,  because  the 
nineteenth  century,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  is  pre-eminent 
for  the  two  leading  phenomena  of  population — namely,  the 
rapid  increase  of  births  in  most  of  the  States  of  Christendom, 
and,  we  may  add,  in  India,  and  the  enormous  migration  of 
Europeans  to  settlements  in  the  North  and  South  American 
continents  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

To  some  extent,  the  causes  of  these  facts  are  not  far  to 
seek.  The  natural  increase  is  promoted  by  the  absence  of 
wars;  by  the  increase  of  wealth,  which  enables  a  larger 
number  of  human  beings  to  live;  by  the  improvements  in 
medicine  and  in  sanitary  conditions,  which  have  tended  to 
prolong  life ;  by  freedom  of  trade,  which  supplies  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  one  country  from  the  resources  of  another ;  and, 
above  all,  by  good  government  and  liberty.  So,  too,  the 
migration  of  the  millions  has  been  largely  stimulated  by 
new  and  unheard-of  facilities  of  conveyance.  The  railroad 
and  the  steam- vessel  afford  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  means  of  transport  to  every  part  of  the 
globe.  The  shores  of  America,  and  even  of  Australia,  are 
brought  within  a  few  days’  or  weeks’  voyage  from  Europe. 
It  is  as  if  these  continents,  which  were  so  little  known  even 
a  hundred  years  ago,  had  become  contiguous  to  our  own 
islands ;  and  the  consequence  is  the  passage  of  multitudes  of 
all  nations  to  the  broad  lands  still  only  partially  occupied 
beyond  the  ocean. 

The  colonies  of  antiquit}"^  sent  out  by  Phoenicia  and  Greece 
were  mainly  founded  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  they 
created  settlements  which  became  States  ;  but  they  were  not 
followed  by  any  great  movement  of  population,  and  their 
proportions  were  comparatively  small.  Mr.  Hume  showed, 
in  his  admirable  essay  on  the  ‘  Populousness  of  Ancient 
‘  Nations,’  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  these  settle¬ 
ments  was  very  inconsiderable.  In  modern  times  we  have 
many  colonies  and  dependencies  which  lead  to  no  migration 
of  the  British  race,  and  the  native  population  is  left  to  its 
own  rate  of  increase.  Neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the  West 
Indies  has  there  been  any  notable  increase  of  the  European 
races.  In  South  Africa  the  progress  was  extremely  slow, 
until  the  discovery  of  diamonds  and  gold  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  emigration  thither.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  climate  which  determines  the  course  of 
emigration.  Men  of  the  Saxon,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic  races 
will  not  settle  in  countries  unfit  for  the  outdoor  labour  of 
white  men  ;  and  though  governed  by  Europeans,  as  colonies, 
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they  will  never  become  the  settlements  of  European  races ; 
and,  indeed,  tropical  countries  appear  to  be  fatal  to  the 
children  of  European  parents. 

The  French  are  the  least  migratory  of  European  nations. 
They  do  not  suffer  from  the  pressure  of  population  at  home, 
which  is  declining,  nor  are  they  assisted  by  the  spirit  which 
sent  forth  so  many  illustrious  navigators  and  missionaries 
in  former  times.  In  the  seventeenth  century  France  had 
the  largest  transmarine  territorial  empire  in  the  world.  It 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  from  the  sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Yet  when  Canada 
was  conquered  by  Great  Britain  the  French  population  is 
said  not  to  have  exceeded  32,000 ;  under  British  rule  it  has 
increased  with  great  rapidity,  but  not  by  immigration.  The 
colonies  of  France  have  always  been  created  and  maintained 
by  the  State,  never  by  the  people ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  revive  the  colonial  spirit,  there 
is  but  little  emigration,  and  the  colonies  are  supported  by  the 
mother-country,  at  a  cost,  we  believe,  of  a  hundred  million 
francs  a  3’ear.  In  Algeria  and  Tonquin  the  dominion  of 
France  is  defended  bj'  a  strong  military  occupation,  at  the 
cost  of  large  sacrifices  of  money  and  of  human  life.  But 
military  government  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  spon¬ 
taneous  movement  of  population.  Colonies  are  not  created 
by  civil  or  military  authority,  but  by  themselves. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Longstaff,  whose  work  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  for  the  most  ample  details 
in  existence  in  relation  to  the  unprecedented  increase  at 
home  and  to  the  precise  character  of  the  migration  abroad. 
He  has  arranged  his  facts  with,  singular  lucidity  and  preci¬ 
sion,  and  illustrated  them  by  ingenious  diagrams.  There  is 
not  in  existence  a  more  complete  and  striking  picture  of  the 
population  of  the  civilised  world.  We  cannot  attempt  in 
these  pages  to  follow  the  numerous  statistical  details  of  his 
tables,  though  the  reader  who  examines  them  as  a  whole 
will  find  them  of  unusual  interest.  But  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  borrowing  some  of  his  general  conclusions. 
Speaking  of  our  population  at  home,  he  says  : — 

‘  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  Oriental  nations,  nor  with  periods  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  with  these  limitations  I  maintain  that  such  an 
increase  of  population  as  has  been  witnessed  during  the  last  fifty  years 
in  Europe  and  its  daughter-States  in  the  New  World  of  the  West  and 
South,  has  never  been  seen  before.  ...  If  what  I  have  said  be  true — 
and  it  cannot  be  denied — it  is  evident  that  the  great  expansion  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  is  not  only  exceptional,  but  absolutely  unique, 
since  nothing  exactly  like  it  can  ever  occur  again.  The  growth  of 
population  may  indeed  go  on — doubtless  it  will  go  on  ;  applied  science 
will  provide  our  descendants  with  ingenious  contrivances  as  yet  not 
dreamed  of ;  but  no  fresh  mechanical  inventions  can  discover  for  us 
vast  regions  of  fertile  soil  lying  under  a  temperate  sun.  No  such 
marvel  is  in  store  as  the  opening  up  of  the  great  western  prairies  of 
North  America,  or  the  colonisation  of  such  an  island  as  Australia. 

‘  England  and  Wales  alone  add  1,000  a  day  to  the  population  of  the 
world  ;  that  is  to  say,  over  and  above  reserve  men  who  fill  the  gaps 
caused  by  death,  a  fresh  regiment  of  full  war  strength  daily  marches  to 
the  front.  Where  is  this  regiment  ultimately  quartered?  What 
becomes  of  the  people  ?  ’ 

Dr.  Longstaff  reckons  the  probable  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  and  Wales  in  twenty  years — 1881-1901 — at 
7,300,000,  and  that  in  1901  (only  nine  years  hence)  schools 
will  be  required  for  1,500,000  children,  churches  for  1,000,000 
Anglicans,  chapels  for  500,000  Nonconformists,  and  asylums 
of  every  kind  in  the  same  proportion.  The  Doctor  appears 
to  forget  that  more  than  half  his  period  is  already  past. 
But  he  adds  that  at  least  35,000  acres  of  land  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  habitations,  streets,  and  roads  of  the  vast 
human  increment.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  most  of  the 
calculations  and  tables  of  this  work  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  census  of  1881.  The  census  of  1891  would  in  some 
respects  have  modified  them,  for  the  increase  of  population 
at  home  has  been  less  rapid. 

What  proportion  does  the  emigration  of  our  people  and 
of  other  European  nations  bear  to  this  amazing  rate  of 
increase  ? 

Dr.  Longstiiff  answers  this  question  by  stating  that  the 
annual  average  of  emigrants  who  leave  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  248,000,  and  rose  to  334,452  in  1891. 
The  emigrants  from  Germany  are  estimated  at  130,000; 
from  Scandinavia,  62,000 ;  from  Italy,  32,000.  During  the 
thirty-seven  years  from  1853  to  1889,  3,439,138  English, 
689,705  Scotch,  and  2,776,007  Irish,  have  emigrated,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  America. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  stream  of  modern  emigration 
flows  from  three  principal  sources.  The  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Italy  send  out  every  year  a  larger  number  of 
emigrants  than  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  What  are 
the  causes  which  account  for  so  great  a  movement  ?  It  may 
safely  be  said  of  the  248,116  who  left  Great  Britain  that  their 
object  in  so  doing  Avas  to  better  themselves.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  is  far  from  being  extinct  amongst  us,  and  it  finds 
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mucli  greater  scope  in  a  comparatively  new  country.  The 
skill  of  an  artisan  is  greatly  in  demand  where  manufac¬ 
tures  are  in  their  infancy ;  even  the  agricultural  labourer 
finds  a  larger  return  to  his  industry,  and  the  domestic  ser¬ 
vant  is  ‘  mistress  of  the  situation  ’  in  a  colony.  The  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  success  in  life  depends  are  far  more  under  a 
man’s  own  control  in  a  country  where  professions  are  not  yet 
stereotyped,  and  every  one  can  settle  his  own  walk  in  life ; 
he  is  more  his  own  master,  and  he  appreciates  the  fact,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  prospect.  The  zeal  of  emigrants  is  conta¬ 
gious.  A  single  letter  describing  the  successful  dehut  of  a 
colonist  will  set  a  whole  village  in  commotion,  whilst  the  arrival 
of  remittances  in  money  or  kind  inflames  an  imagination 
which  has  been  already  kindled  by  glowing  description. 
Columbus,  in  his  gifts  to  the  Spanish  crown,  was  but  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  when  he  sent  home 
by  the  hands  cf  his  brethren  elaborate  presents  of  the  varied 
produce  of  Egypt  as  an  earnest  of  the  good  things  to  be 
enjoyed  in  his  adopted  home,  and  our  own  Colonial  Exhibi¬ 
tion  embodied  the  same  idea.  But  everywhere  political  forces 
work  together  with  economical.  Professor  Eogers  points 
out  that  political  discontents,  as  a  motive  to  emigration,  are 
commonly  caused  not  so  much  by  the  constitution  as  by  the 
administration  of  government.  It  was  so  in  the  Stuart 
times,  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  left  us  for  a  country  in 
which  they  might  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and  it  is 
so  now.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  for  example,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  traditional  dissatisfaction  with  the  land 
system  and  with  English  rule  has  led  to  a  vast  deal  of  emi¬ 
gration  ;  in  Scotland,  at  least  in  certain  districts,  the  same 
motive  is  strong;  even  in  England  it  is  not  unknown. 
At  the  present  day  many  of  the  old  determining  causes 
have  ceased  to  operate,  yet  it  is  not  difidcult  to  understand 
how  powerfully  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  life  in 
some  foreign  countries  appeal  to  an  English  labourer.  The 
elaborate  organisation  of  English  society,  with  its  carefully 
separated  grades,  is  unknown  in  a  new  country.  The 
equality  among  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  be 
exaggerated,  but  at  least  the  inequalities  are  more  easily 
overcome.  There  a  man’s  future  depends  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  his  position  in  society  with  it.  He  is  far 
more  hopeful  of  success  in  the  social  struggle,  and  so  he  no 
longer  ‘  tills  with  pain  his  native  lea,’  but  seeks  a  country 
which  promises  him  room  for  self-assertion  and  self-develope- 
ment,  where  the  penalties  of  failure  are,  perhaps,  greater 
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than  hei'e,  but  the  prizes  of  success  are  more  conspicuous 
and  more  within  his  grasp. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  same  causes  play  a  great  part 
in  determining  the  movements  of  German  population.  The 
compulsory  military  service  may  be  rendered  necessary  by 
the  country’s  geographical  position,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
galling.  For  a  man  of  any  natural  skill,  the  loss  of  three 
years  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  industrial  life  is  an 
enormous  sacrifice  to  make  for  patriotism.  Add  to  this  the 
extraordinary  meddlesomeness  of  German  government.  Even 
when  it  is  beneficent,  as  in  pensions  for  sickness  and  old 
age,  its  detail  is  wellnigh  intolerable,  and  by  a  large  part 
of  the  population  this  beneficence  is  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  a  design  to  secure  political  adhesion  to  the  existing 
government.  But  the  administration  in  Germany  is  not 
always  beneficent,  and  a  short  experience  of  life  under  a 
state  of  siege  (whether  major  or  minor)  must  have  driven 
many  a  labourer  to  seek  a  home  and  peace  elsewhere. 
Meanwhile,  a  high  pi’otective  tariff  has  raised  greatly  the 
cost  of  living  and  enhanced  the  attractions  of  comfort  com¬ 
bined  with  cheapness.  In  short,  the  political  and  econo¬ 
mical  conditions  of  life  have  combined  to  produce  in  Germany 
a  widespread  sullen  discontent,  which  shows  itself  in  Socialist 
majorities  in  large  towns,  but  still  moi’e  clearly  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  embarkations  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

Turning  to  Italy,  we  find  that  the  growth  of  population 
has  been  rapid  of  late  years.  The  area  which  in  1848  con¬ 
tained  23,500,000  had  in  1890  more  than  30,000,000.  And 
Avith  this  increase  has  come  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  emigrants.  Italian  statisticians  calculate  that 
within  the  last  twelve  years  upwards  of  1,500,000  have  left 
the  peninsula  and  spread  themselves  over  the  Avorld,*  re¬ 
presenting  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  natural  increase.  Nor 
does  the  stream  of  emigration  show  any  signs  of  failing,  for 
the  Italians  who  entered  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1881-89  were  three  and  a  half  times  as  numerous  as  those 
between  1871-80.  The  explanation  of  this  great  movement 
is  found  in  the  same  causes  as  operate  elsewhere.  They 
are  largely  economical,  for  the  standard  of  living  is  almost 
inconceivably  low  in  the  southern  provinces,  even  after 
every  allowance  has  been  made  for  difference  of  climate,  and 

*  This  is  based  on  calculations  made  by  Professor  Bertolini,  but  the 
figures  are  uncertain  owing  to  a  want  of  definiteness  in  the  classfica- 
tion  of  emigrants  as  ‘  permanent  ’  and  ‘  temporary.’ 
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this  increases  the  attractions  of  foreign  countries.  Protec¬ 
tive  duties  have  helped  to  raise  the  cost  of  living,  and  the 
burden  of  taxation  falls  heavy  on  the  labouring  class.  Poli¬ 
tically,  too,  there  is  discontent  with  the  existing  land 
system.  The  great  ambition  of  the  Italian  peasant  is  to 
become  a  freeholder,  but  the  action  of  the  land  laws  makes 
this  difficult,  and  the  small  wages  earned  by  labour  make  it 
impossible  to  save  the  purchase-money.  The  Italian  emi¬ 
grant  goes  cheerfully  abroad,  but  it  is  always  with  the  hope 
of  returning  to  buy  land  in  his  own  country.  He  is  not,  like 
the  British  or  the  German  emigrant,  a  permanent  settler. 
Hence  the  proportion  of  Italian  women  who  accompany  their 
husbands  is  small,  and  the  employments  which  the  emi¬ 
grants  affect  are  those  of  retail  trading — of  exchange  rather 
than  production.  The  rest  of  Europe,  though  it  con¬ 
tributes  by  comparison  a  small  number  of  emigrants,  helps 
to  swell  the  total.  Austria-Hungary  sends  out  a  yearly 
average  of  45,000,  and  the  number  is  stea,dily  increasing ; 
France  contributes  under  5,000,  Portugal  some  16,000,  Nor¬ 
way  15,500,  Sweden  28,000,  Denmark  6,000,  Switzerland 
10,000,  Holland  a  number  which  varies  greatly  from  year  to 
year,  but  which  may  be  put  at  an  average  of  5,000,  and 
Russia  and  Spain  large  contingents,  of  which  no  statistics 
are  available.  Belgium  alone,  of  European  countries,  has  a 
larger  influx  than  efflux  of  population,  a  fact  the  more  re¬ 
markable  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  density  with  which  it  is 
peopled  already. 

If  we  follow  these  voluntary  exiles  to  their  various  destina¬ 
tions,  we  find  them  extremely  capricious  in  the  choice  of  a 
new  home.  Of  the  great  majority  it  may  be  said,  ‘  ubi  bene 
‘  ibi  patria,’  they  are  swayed  by  material  considerations  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  England  stands  alone  among 
nations  in  having  a  vast  empire  over  sea,  made  up  of 
colonies  in  which  the  settler  may  count  on  finding  himself 
under  the  same  sovereign  and  a  citizen  of  the  same  country. 
It  might  be  thought  that  this  circumstance  would  determine 
the  direction  taken  by  English  emigrants,  but  it  is  not  so. 
The  attractions  which  the  United  States  offer  outweigh  all 
others.  Of  a  total  of  334,452  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1891,  there  went  to  British  North  America* 
33,791,  to  Australasia  19,714,  and  to  the  United  States 
252,171.  No  doubt  many  causes  combine  to  bring  about 
this  result.  The  shortness  of  the  voyage,  the  example  of 
relatives  and  friends  who  are  already  settled,  prosperity  and 
depression  in  trade — these  must  all  be  taken  into  account. 
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The  Irish  go  mainly  to  the  United  States,  the  Scotch  largely 
to  Canada.  Of  Germans,  96  per  cent,  go  to  the  United 
States,  and  large  nunibers  to  Brazil,  but  almost  none  to  the 
colonies  which  their  government  has  planted  and  tended 
with  so  much  care  in  Africa.  The  Swiss  make  for  North 
and  South  America,  the  Italians  for  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Eiver  Plate  and  Brazil,  but  one-third  of  the  whole 
for  the  United  States.  Frenchmen  do  not  any  longer  settle 
in  Canada,  and  their  coming  is  said  to  be  discouraged  from 
fear  lest  the  tui'bulent  spirit  of  innovation  which  they  bring 
with  them  should  work  havoc  in  Church  and  State,  but 
they  shape  their  course  for  South  America  instead.  From 
Austria-Hungary  the  stream  flows  into  the  United  States 
and  Argentina.  The  former  of  these  draws  from  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  attracts  Russians,  Poles,  and 
Jews  from  the  Czar’s  dominions.  Portuguese  naturally  cross 
to  Brazil;  Dutchmen,  as  a  rule,  seek  the  Knickerbocker 
city,  but  a  number  of  them  now  go  to  South  America. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  it  Avere  possible,  to  trace  the 
laws  according  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration  flows  and 
ebbs,  but  the  uniformity  is  not  suHicient  to  enable  us  to 
isolate  particular  causes  with  any  certainty,  and  at  most  we 
can  state  some  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  it.  The  state 
of  the  home-country  is  one.  Prince  Bismarck  once  laid  it 
down  that  a  large  number  of  emigrants  is  a  sign  of  national 
prosperity,  because,  he  urged,  it  shoAvs  that  men  have  money 
enough  to  pay  their  passage.  Whatever  be  the  value  of 
the  explanation,  it  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  prosperity  and 
emigration  moA'e  together,  and  one  of  the  first  signs  of 
a  coming  time  of  depression  is  seen  in  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  emigrants.  Thus,  folloAving  Dr.  Longstaff’s 
admirable  charts,  we  find  that  the  emigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  numerous  in  1863,  1873,  1883,  and 
1887,  all  of  Avhich  were  years  in  Avhich  our  imports  and 
exports  reached  a  high  figure,  and  trade  Avas  good ;  Avhilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  1868,  1877,  and  1885,  Avhen  trade  Avas 
depressed,  the  emigrants  were  feAV.  Even  the  figures  of 
Irish  emigration  are  affected  by  the  same  circumstances, 
and  follow  the  same  lines.  So,  too,  the  condition  of  trade 
determines  the  destination.  The  proportion  of  those  who 
leaA'e  this  country  for  the  United  States  rises  and  falls  with 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  latter.  The  developement  of 
Argentina  has  been  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  the 
constantly  groAving  number  of  those  who  flock  to  it.  In 
the  same  way,  political  circumstances  work  to  increase  or 
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diminish  emigration,  to  attract  or  repel  settlers.  The 
Jewish  persecution  in  Eussia  is  an  active  and  immediate 
cause  of  a  large  movement.  The  peaceful  or  disturbed  state 
of  the  South  American  republics  acts  silently  but  powerfully 
in  the  same  way.  But  here,  as  so  often,  it  is  far  more  easy 
to  mark  tendencies  on  the  part  of  large  bodies  of  men  than 
to  explain  them. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  effect  upon  the  new 
countries  themselves  of  this  vast  inrush  of  population  from 
such  various  sources.  To  take,  first,  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  very  little  consideration  will  show  how  heterogene¬ 
ous  is  the  mass  of  nationalities  which  are  included  under  this 
single  denomination.  Political  theories  have  to  be  revised, 
and  economical  laws  to  be  reconsidered,  in  the  light  of  the 
new  facts  to  be  observed  there.  The  actual  numbers  of 
the  population  show  a  large  and  steady  increase — they 
have  doubled  themselves  every  twenty-five  years  during  the 
present  century.  In  1790  the  figure  was  close  upon 
4,000,000,  in  1840  it  had  reached  17,000,000,  in  1890  it  was 
62,622,250.  Whereas  in  1850  the  United  States  stood  seventh 
in  the  list  of  the  great  Powers  in  the  matter  of  population, 
by  1880  it  had  reached  the  second  j)lace,  Eussia  being  still 
the  first.  Every  year  this  total  is  increased  by  1,000,000, 
representing  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  by  yet 
another  500,000  of  immigrants — every  day  sees  an  increase 
of  some  3,400.  The  composition  of  this  great  body  is 
scarcely  represented  by  the  comparative  numbers  of  native- 
born  and  foreign-born  inhabitants.  Dr.  Longstaff  concludes, 
from  some  careful  calculations,  that  ‘  one-third  of  the  whole 
‘  white  population  is  more  or  less  foreign  in  sentiment  and 
‘  associations,’  but  to  these  must  be  added  a  large  number 
of  native-born,  who,  from  the  ‘  clannish  ’  habits  of  their 
parents,  are  at  least  as  much  foreign  in  this  sense  as  the 
latest  arrivals.  The  distribution  of  the  foreign  element  in 
the  population  is  very  curious.  The  largest  proportion  of 
natives  of  Great  Britain  is  found — we  blush  to  write  it — in 
the  State  of  Utah.  Nowhere  did  the  gospel  of  Smith  and  of 
Brigham  Young  find  so  many  converts  as  in  this  country, 
and  especially  among  the  yeoman  class  in  some  western 
counties.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  easy  to  see,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  Mormon  State  17*5  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  whereas  the  propor¬ 
tion  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  1*8.  But  though  Utah 
attracts  relatively  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  from 
this  country,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  highest  total. 
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New  York  and  Pennsylvania  receive  them  more  than  any 
other  States,  and  the  coal  and  iron  works  of  the  latter  are 
naturally  chosen  by  the  Welsh  settlers,  who  leave  the  same 
industries  at  home.  The  States  to  the  north  and  west, 
where  agriculture  is  the  principal  employment,  contain 
large  numbers,  and  in  Colorado  they  form  a  high  percentage, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  more  or  less 
evenly  distributed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
They  intermarry  freely  with  the  native-born  Americans,  and 
are  soon  absorbed  into  the  native  population — far  sooner 
than  some  other  nationalities.  The  English  are  to  the 
Scotch  as  four  to  one,  to  the  Welsh  as  eight  to  one,  and  the 
average  number  of  settlers  from  Great  Britain  is  about 
81,000  yearly.  The  movements  of  the  Irish  are  very  differ¬ 
ent.  Of  an  average  total  of  63,000  who  land  every  year  in 
the  United  States,  the  great  majority  never  go  far  from  the 
coast.  In  Rhode  Island  they  form  12'8  per  cent,  of  the 
population;  in  Massachusetts  12*7;  in  Connecticut  11*3  ;  in 
New  York  9 ;  whilst  in  New  York  city  they  amount  to  as 
much  as  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  and,  if 
we  add  those  who  are  the  children  of  one  Irish  parent,  to 
one-third.  The  polygamous  system  of  Utah  has  never  had 
any  attractions  for  this  domestic  people,  but  they  are  to  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Nevada  and  California,  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  As  a  rule,  they  settle  in  towns,  a 
fact  which  may  go  to  show  that  the  ‘  land-hunger,’  from 
which  they  suffer  in  their  own  country,  is  due  largely  to  the 
absence  of  manufactures,  and  consequently  of  any  outlet  for 
industry  save  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  the  towns  they 
are,  as  is  well  known,  a  considerable  power,  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life  at  home  have  made  the  Irishman  a  ttoXitikov 
itoou,  in  a  sense  other  than  Aristotle’s,  and  to  secure  the 
Irish  vote  is  the  great  aim  of  the  wirepuller  in  New  York. 

The  Germans  resemble  the  Irish  in  the  fact  that  they  seek, 
as  a  rule,  cities  in  preference  to  the  country.  The  eastern 
and  central  States  contain  85*4  per  cent,  of  all  the  Germans ; 
they  are  absolutely  most  numerous  in  New  York,  though 
relatively  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  are  14  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  total  of  foreign-born  Germans  is  upwards 
of  2,000,000,  and  of  natives  who  are  the  children  of  Germans 
there  are  as  many  as  2,750,000.  The  Scandinavians  go  in  a 
body  to  certain  States,  and  do  not  spread  themselves  over 
the  land.  It  is  the  agricultural  districts  which  attract 
them,  so  much  so  that  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  is  to 
be  found  in  Minnesota,  where  they  represent  13‘8  per  cent. 
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of  the  population,  and  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Dakota, 
where  they  are  13*7.  In  Utah  they  are  8*9,  and  in  the 
whole  Union  *9;  their  favourite  cities  are  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis.  They  intermarry  almost  wholly  among  them¬ 
selves,  they  retain  their  own  language,  and  they  amalgamate 
but  little  with  the  native  Americans. 

For  the  other  nationalities  and  their  distribution  a  few  words 
will  suflBce.  Italians  abound  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco; 
Swiss  and  Poles  in  New  York,  the  former  also  finding  their 
way  to  St.  Louis,  the  latter  to  Chicago.  The  French  come 
but  little  to  the  States — the  average  annual  settlement  is 
but  6,000,  and  the  number  of  Frenchmen  is  decreasing.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  considerable 
influx  from  Canada  of  persons  of  French  extraction,  so  that 
the  French  element  may  be  reckoned  at  about  2,000,000 ; 
they  are  found  chiefly  in  Loiiisiana,  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
California,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania.  When  we  consider 
how  doubtful  it  seemed  in  the  last  century  whether  French 
or  English  influence  would  predominate  in  North  America — 
whether,  in  Carlyle’s  graphic  phrase,  the  country  was  to  be 
‘  Yankee  or  Frankee  ’ — the  figures  are  very  striking,  and 
the  answer  which  they  give  is  conclusive.  Dutch  settlers,  who 
number  about  5,000  yearly,  are  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  the  neighbouring  States ;  Portuguese 
in  California  and  Massachusetts ;  Bohemians  in  the  coal¬ 
mining  districts,  where  they  are  rapidly  increasing. 

Lastly,  a  great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of 
immigration,  and  the  intentions  of  immigrants,  by  the  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  women  who  accompany  them.  The 
domestic  habits  and  affections  of  the  Irish,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  they  leave  their  homes  for  better  or  for  worse,  like 
the  Phocajans  of  old,  are  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
49  per  cent,  of  them  are  females.  So,  too,  of  Germans  we 
find  41'8  per  cent. ;  of  Dutch  40’2 ;  of  Englishwomen,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  attractions  of  Utah,  we  find  but 
38*3  ;  and  of  Italians  21  *2  ;  but  then  Italians  look  to 
America  only  as  a  country  in  which  money  can  be  made  to 
be  spent  in  buying  land  at  home.  The  Chinese,  who  never 
intend  to  make  more  than  a  temporary  stay,  are  almost  all 
males,  the  proportion  of  women  being  but  1*2  per  cent. 

Two  general  considerations  are  suggested  by  the  figures 
bearing  upon  the  population  of  the  United  States.  First, 
that  the  preponderance  of  English  settlers  is  growing  smaller 
every  year.  Comparing  the  nine  years  1881-89  with  the 
decade  1871-80,  we  find  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
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settlers  from  England  and  Wales  is  30  per  cent.,  from 
Scotland  57,  from  Ireland  38.  Meanwhile  Germany  has 
increased  her  total  by  89  per  cent.,  Italy  by  358,  Russia 
by  330,  and  Austria-Hungary  by  308.  Secondly,  the 
importance  of  imniigration  grows  less  and  less.  Every  year 
the  increase  of  native-born  is  greater  and  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  increase,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
calculated  that  the  Anglo-American  stock  amounts  to  not 
less  than  62  per  cent,  of  the  entire  people,  the  Irish  to 
10  per  cent.,  the  German  to  10,  the  African  to  13,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  but  5  per  cent. 

The  diversity  which  characterises  the  various  elements  of 
population  in  the  United  States  is  seen  also  in  Canada,  a 
country  which  has  not,  until  the  last  few  years,  attracted 
any  very  large  number  of  settlers.  The  population,  as  a 
whole,  increases  but  slowly.  It  was  3,600,000  in  1871 ;  in 
1881  it  had  risen  to  4,300,000,  in  1891  to  4,829,411.  The 
annual  immigration,  which  has  been  fairly  constant  for 
some  few  years,  may  he  put  at  176,000,  but  the  effect  of 
this  upon  the  number  of  the  population  is  greatly  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  move  on  to  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  number  of  actual  settlers  was  in  1889 
only  91,600,  and  it  fell  in  1890  to  75,067.  Of  these  the 
great  majority  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  census 
of  1881  showed  that  of  alien-horn  inhabitants  470,092  were 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  against  77,000  from 
the  United  States,  25,000  Germans,  6,000  Russians,  and 
4,000  French.  But  when  we  come  to  the  origin  of  the 
population,  the  preponderance  of  the  French  element  is  great. 
They  form  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  whilst  the  Scotch 
are  16  per  cent.,  the  Irish  22,  the  English  and  Welsh  20*6, 
and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  small  contributions  from 
other  European  countries.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
French  population  in  Canada  increases  is  well  known,  and 
the  ties  of  common  language  and  common  religion  help  to 
unite  them,  the  differences  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant  being  more  accentuated  than  in  European  countries. 
The  wide  distribution  of  property  in  land,  nearly  one-half 
the  population  being  owners  of  real  estate,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  attract  a  greater  number  of  Irish  settlers 
than  is  the  case,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  newcomers 
congregate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
native-born  who  move  on  and  break  up  virgin  soil  in  the 
far  West. 

If  North  America  is  the  adopted  home  of  the  Teutonic 
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races,  not  less  so  is  South  America  the  goal  for  which  the 
Latin  peoples  make.  The  great  preponderance  of  English, 
Irish,  and  Germans  wliich  we  see  in  the  northern  continent 
has  no  existence  in  the  southern.  It  is  to  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  Spain  that  the  countries  south  of  the  equator  look  for 
their  reinforcements.  Twenty  yeai's  ago  the  foreign-born 
Portuguese  in  Brazil  were  49'8  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the 
Germans  18’8,  but  of  late  years  the  relative  numbers  have 
undergone  a  change.  The  overflowing  population  of  Italy 
has  chosen  Brazil  for  its  settlement,  with  surprising  results. 
From  1883  to  1887  the  Italian  immigrants  were  33*5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number ;  the  Portuguese  come  next  with 
29*9 ;  and  the  Germans  have  dropped  to  5*9  per  cent.,  being 
almost  equalled  by  the  Spaniards  with  4*7.  In  Argentina 
the  Italian  ascendency  is  even  more  marked.  From  1879  to 
1888,  67*4  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  were  Italians,  13*3 
were  Spaniards,  8*9  Frenchmen,  and  but  1*7  Englishmen. 
In  1887  the  population  of  600,000,  in  round  figures,  con¬ 
tained  no  less  than  280,000  Italians ;  and  in  1890  alone, 
39,122  were  added  to  it.  But  the  mere  numbers  do  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  case.  Argentina,  as  Englishmen 
know  to  their  cost,  was  for  many  years  regarded  as  affording 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and 
no  doubt  the  amount  of  English  capital  employed  there  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  number  of  settlers.  It 
was  this  consideration,  too,  very  possibly,  which  attracted  in 
1890  as  many  as  17,904  Frenchmen  with  their  savings,  and 
which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  a  French  population 
numbering,  in  1887,  150,000.  The  developement  of  the 
resources  of  such  a  country,  the  building  of  railways,  and 
the  extension  of  other  means  of  communication,  give  large 
scope  for  an  exchanging  class.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the 
Italians  chiefly  belong,  and  the  number  of  them  engaged  in 
shopkeeping  and  the  various  branches  of  retail  trade  is  very 
considerable.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mainly 
found  to  be  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  capital,  in  raising  stock,  laying  water-pipes  and 
rails,  or  bringing  under  cultivation  the  vast  areas  of  virgin 
soil  inland.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  who  come  to  Argentina  in  the  first 
instance  pass  on  to  other  countries  as  opportunity  offers. 
Spain,  one  of  the  most  thinly  populated  of  European 
countries,  sends  her  contingent  to  South  America,  and,  like 
the  Irishman  in  the  United  States,  the  Spaniard  is  an  in¬ 
veterate  politician.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  definite 
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idea  of  the  strength  of  this  contingent,  for  Spain  is  still  the 
despair  of  the  statistician,  but  its  direction  is  mainly  to¬ 
wards  the  River  Plate  and  Brazil.  Between  1879  and  1888 
there  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  80,695  Spaniards,  being  13*3 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  arrivals.  In  Uruguay 
they  form  28  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  population,  and 
the  Italians  25  per  cent.  The  remaining  countries  of  South 
America  contribute  little  to  our  subject.  Paraguay,  partly 
owing  to  its  want  of  seaboard  and  its  consequent  inaccessi¬ 
bility,  partly  to  its  chequered  political  history,  fails  to 
attract  any  large  number  of  settlers.  In  1889,  but  2,375 
found  a  home  there.  Chili  and  Peru  are  not  viewed  with 
favour  by  emigrants,  and  the  reason  must  be  sought  in  their 
chronic  wars,  as  well  as  in  their  distance  from  Europe. 

We  conclude  our  survey  of  the  New  World  with  a  rapid 
glance  at  our  own  colonies  in  South  Africa  and  in  Austral¬ 
asia.  In  South  Africa  the  English  number  88'5  per  cent, 
of  the  immigrants,  the  Scotch  9‘2,  the  Irish  but  2*3,  and 
the  net  einigi’ation  from  1882  to  1888  amounted  to  no  more 
than  8,973.  In  Australasia  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  great  and  rapid — from  36,263  in  1821,  to  2,740,127  in 
1881.  The  annual  increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
is  put  at  65,000,  by  immigration  at  66,000.  The  population  is 
derived  to  the  extent  of  95  per  cent,  from  British  stock,  there 
being  of  Australasian  parentage  49*2  per  cent.,  of  English 
and  Welsh  24-7,  of  Scotch  10’8,  and  of  Irish  lO'll. 

It  is  clear  that  the  fact  of  so  vast  and  so  general  a  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  various  nations  of  the  Old  World  is 
of  the  first  importance  on  several  grounds.  It  has  brought 
new  forces  into  existence  in  the  political  world,  as  Canning 
foretold,  and  it  has  caused  economic  changes  far  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  lasting.  No  one  can  consider  for  a  moment  the 
figures  involved  without  feeling  that  they  represent  the 
greatest  event  in  modern  history.  The  fortunes  of  dynasties, 
even  of  nations,  at  home,  sink  into  insignificance  in  their 
bearing  on  the  human  race  when  compared  with  the  future 
of  the  New  World.  Hence  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
problems  involved  in  the  growth  of  the  countries  which 
compose  that  world,  some  of  which  we  proceed  to  examine 
in  the  light  of  the  statistics  given  above.  We  must  notice, 
in  the  first  place,  how  different  are  the  conditions  of  any 
problem  in  a  new  country  from  those  of  the  same  problem 
in  one  that  has  been  long  inhabited.  The  present  and  the 
future  of  settled  countries  depend  largely  upon  their 
history.  The  state  of  things  which  is  found  to-day  is  the 
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product  of  definite  forces,  which  have  been  gathering 
strength  in  the  past,  and  the  direction  of  which  can  be, 
within  certain  limits,  forecast  and  determined.  It  is  far 
otherwise  with  new  countries.  The  circumstances,  the 
traditions,  the  unity  which  a  common  history  implies,  are 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  wanting.  The  balance  of  political 
power,  which  is  the  outcome  of  constitutional  developement, 
is  unknown,  the  social  gradations,  which  play  so  important 
a  part  politically  and  socially  with  us,  find  no  place  at  all. 
The  influence  of  foreign  policy,  more  or  less  continuous  for 
generations,  is  of  great  importance  in  a  European  country, 
as  a  factor  in  the  national  life,  and,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  influeuce  is  weak  in  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  nation  is  a  sense  of  nationality. 
What  in  smaller  bodies  is  represented  by  esprit  de  corps  takes 
in  nations  the  form  of  definite  loyalty  to  a  common  idea, 
which  we  call  patriotism.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
patriotism  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  single  expression.  In 
some  cases  it  is  common  descent,  which  is  the  centre  round 
which  it  gathers ;  in  others  it  is  a  common  government ;  in 
others  again  a  common  history.  Mr.  Lecky  has  lately  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  circumstances  which  made  Scotland  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  so  soon  after  the 
Union,  and  those  which  have  kept  Ireland  estranged.  The 
British  nation  represents  a  great  mixture  of  races,  and  yet 
its  identity  is  conspicuous.  Germany  and  Italy  are  alike  in 
the  persistence  with  which  they  have  sought,  and  found,  a 
political  system  which  should  give  expression  to  their 
common  kinship.  In  Eastern  Europe  the  same  forces  may 
be  seen  at  work  in  the  sympathy  which  unites  Sclavonic 
peoples.  But  in  the  New  World  this  tie  of  common  blood  is 
wanting.  It  was  at  one  time  hoped  by  enthusiastic  philolo¬ 
gists  that  the  recognition  of  a  common  Aryan  pedigree 
would  do  much  to  excite  an  enthusiasm  for  British  rule  in 
India.  Possibly  a  want  of  agreement  among  philologists 
themselves  has  done  something  to  defer  this  golden  age, 
but  in  any  case  the  weight  attached  to  such  considerations 
by  native  congresses  would  seem  to  be  small.  Something  of 
the  same  weakness  attaches  to  the  argument  from  a  common 
Teutonic  or  Latin  origin  in  America.  The  growth  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  nationality  is  slow  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  constant  additions  which  are  being  made  to  the  various 
elements  composing  the  population.  Germans,  Irish,  and 
Scandinavians  come  over  year  after  year  and  join  their 
fellow-countrymen.  They  mix  almost  exclusively  with  those 
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who  speak  the  same  language,  have  the  same  religion  and  the 
same  ideas.  But  whilst  here  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
Anglo-American  elements  points  to  the  ultimate  absorption 
of  the  rest,  in  proportion  as  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
weakens  the  effect  of  immigration,  in  the  countries  of  South 
America  no  such  prospect  is  visible  as  yet,  for  no  one 
element  is  sufficiently  strong  to  master  the  others.  A  further 
difficulty  of  the  same  kind  is  seen  in  the  existence  of  a  large 
negro  population  in  the  United  States,  which  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  swarms  of  half-breeds  in  South  America. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  tendency  or  desire  to  assimilate  the 
one  or  the  other  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  races.  Clearly 
then  the  mixture  of  nations  produces  complications  of  its 
own,  and  these  complications  are  the  greater  in  consequence 
of  the  easy  communication  with  the  old  countries,  and  the 
constant  additions  which  are  being  made  to  the  various 
elements  out  of  which  a  single  nationality  has  to  grow,  with 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  separation  between  them. 
Germans  would  soon  be  compelled  to  intimacy  with  native 
Americans,  and  even  with  the  Irish,  if  it  were  not  that  they 
are  supplied  with  wives  of  their  own  nationality  from  among 
the  new  arrivals. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  nationality  due  to  common 
kinship  and  descent,  we  may  sometimes  find  it  in  a  common 
government  or  a  common  political  idea.  In  an  old  country, 
a  government  will  often  act  powerfully  in  the  direction  of 
union.  Austria  and  Hungary,  great  as  are  the  jealousies 
between  them,  are  kept  together  by  the  existence  of  a 
common  government,  represented  by  a  monarch  who  com¬ 
mands  abundant  loyalty.  It  is  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  American  statesmen  hope  to  find  a 
unifying  power,  which  will  attract  to  itself  the  loyalty  of 
newcomers,  irrespective  of  race.  There  is  little,  indeed,  to 
unite  them  politically  when  they  first  land.  Germans, 
Irishmen,  and  Italians  agree  only  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  a  state  of  reaction  against  the  government  and  the 
institutions  which  they  have  left  behind  them.  They  look 
to  the  country  in  which  they  settle  for  the  absence  of  all 
that  they  have  found  galling  and  intolerable  at  home.  Time 
was  when  generous  enthusiasts,  such  as  Clough,  sought  in 
the  United  States  the  realisation  of  political  and  social 
ideals  which  seemed  unattainable  here,  but  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  few  emigrants  are  actuated  by  such  motives  now. 
The  ideas  of  modern  settlers  are  negative  rather  than  con¬ 
structive,  and  loyalty  to  a  negation  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  so 
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much  that  they  are  enthusiastic  for  what  they  find,  as  that 
they  are  embittered  by  the  state  of  things  from  which  they 
escape.  Hence,  in  part,  arises  their  indifference  to  politics, 
and  so  far  as  they  take  part  in  them,  that  part  is  determined 
either  by  hostility  to  an  idea,  or  to  its  concrete  embodiment 
in  the  government  of  the  country  which  they  have  left. 
The  prejudices  which  a  German  takes  with  him  are  some¬ 
times  against  all  order,  as  at  present  conceived,  and  some¬ 
times  no  more  than  a  dull  antipathy  to  an  active  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Italians  carry  with  them  traditions  of  secret 
societies  and  lawless  outrage.  Just  as  the  Socialists  and 
the  Carbonari  constitute  a  special  danger  to  a  country  in 
which  the  government  is  by  comparison  weak,  so,  too,  the 
antipathies  of  the  Irish  produce  a  marked  effect  where 
government  by  party  is  organised  to  the  point  which  we 
see  in  the  United  States.  The  exact  amount  of  influence 
exercised  by  the  Irish  upon  the  policy  of  their  adopted 
country  is  not  easily  estimated,  but  the  fact  that  their 
influence  is  exercised  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  England  is  beyond 
question.  Irishmen  carry  abroad  with  them  a  rooted  dislike 
of  England,  and  that  dislike  tends  to  become  hereditary — 
every  Irish  child  may  be  a  little  Hannibal !  Apart  from 
political  vapourings,  which  may  mean  much  or  little  when 
words  come  to  be  translated  into  deeds,  this  dislike  is  con¬ 
stantly  showing  itself  in  literary  and  even  scientific  writings, 
and  it  is  a  force  with  which  we  may  have  to  reckon  in  the 
future.  How  far,  as  some  writers  assure  us,  the  German 
element  may  be  trusted  to  form  a  makeweight,  and  to 
neutralise  the  Irish  party,  is  a  question  which  only  expe¬ 
rience  can  answer.  That  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the 
Irish  voters  will  inspire  American  statesmanship  up  to  a 
certain  point  in  diplomatic  utterances  admits  of  no  doubt,  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  can  shape  a  really  national 
attitude  or  determine  a  national  policy.  So  far  as  the 
unifying  influence  of  a  government  depends  upon  its  form, 
the  democratic  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  The  individual  citizen  may  well  feel 
himself  powerfully  attracted  to  a  government  of  which  he  is 
himself  an  integral  part,  and  such  a  loyalty  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  Greek  city.  But  democracy  has  the  defects  of 
its  qualities.  It  lacks  that  external  element  which  is 
superior  to  all  individuals  alike,  and  around  which  all  can 
rally  irrespective  of  party.  It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to 
imagine  that  the  British  or  the  German  Empire  could  cohere 
as  a  republic.  To  sum  up,  it  is  not  to  a  predilection  for 
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one  form  of  government  rather  than  another  that  we  must 
look  for  a  force  which  can  unite  a  country.  History  shows 
that  the  feeling  of  nationality  is  more  often  developed  by 
some  form  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  that  in  the 
nation,  as  in  the  individual  man,  it  is  competition  which 
calls  forth  energy  and  creates  individuality.  The  United 
States  became  a  nation  under  the  pressure  of  war  with 
England;  German  unity  dates  from  the  great  war  with 
France  of  1870;  the  Italian  States  were  welded  together  by 
hostility  to  Austria.  The  process  of  assimilation  in  the 
countries  of  the  New  World  will,  perhaps,  only  be  com¬ 
pleted  when  some  great  national  crisis  has  rallied  all  citizens 
to  a  government  capable  of  dealing  with  it,  and  has  called 
forth  a  patriotism  at  once  definite  and  comprehensive.  The 
conviction  that  national  existence  was  bound  up  with  the 
Eepublic  finally  reconciled  France  to  the  Eevolution,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  country  was  threatened  from  without  that 
it  became  united  within.  In  the  heat  of  such  a  struggle  the 
differences  between  German,  Irishman,  and  Scandinavian 
will  disappear  as  snow  in  summer. 

In  Canada  the  French  population  remains  obstinately 
French.  In  South  Africa  we  have  failed  altogether  to 
amalgamate  the  Dutch  with  ourselves.  Where,  as  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  we  have  competed  with  native  races, 
the  only  result  has  been  their  extermination.  Like  ourselves, 
the  Germans  are  largely  wanting  in  assimilative  power. 
They  do  not,  as  we  have  seen,  mix  with  their  neighbours 
in  North  America,  and  their  failure  to  conciliate  Elsass- 
Lothringen  has  put  in  conspicuous  relief  the  greater  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  French  character  and  the  French  rule.  Not 
less  pressing  is  the  problem  of  uniting  the  various  English 
colonies  into  one  nation  with  the  mother-country.  The 
sentiment,  valuable  in  itself,  which  led  New  South  Wales  to 
send  a  contingent  to  our  assistance  in  Africa  can  scarcely 
stand,  in  Queensland,  the  strain  caused  by  the  appointment 
of  an  unpopular  Governor.  Can  it  be  that  here  again  we 
must  fall  back  upon  self-interest,  not  so  much  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  to  develope- 
ment  ?  Professor  Eogers  has  stated,  with  somewhat  cynical 
emphasis,  his  conviction  that  the  loyalty  of  British  colonies 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  can  borrow  more  cheaply 
as  members  of  the  British  Empire  than  they  could  if  they 
were  severed  from  it.  In  a  new  country  credit  is  every¬ 
thing.  There  are  natural  resources  to  be  developed,  and  for 
this  purpose  capital  is  required.  The  accumulation  of 
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capital  in  a  new  country  is  a  slow  process,  and  so  recourse 
is  had  to  borrowing.  The  terms  on  which  a  country  can 
borrow  depend  on  a  number  and  variety  of  conditions,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  credit  of  our  colonies 
would  be  rudely  shaken  if  they  asserted  their  independence. 
Not  merely  would  they  lose  the  best  market  for  raising 
loans,  but  repudiation  would  be  feared  and  lenders  made 
uneasy.  The  ‘  cash-nexus  ’  of  Carlyle  is  of  wide  application. 

The  problem,  then,  of  the  political  future  of  the  new 
countries  of  the  world  must  be  dismissed  with  the  confession 
that  as  yet  the  facts  do  not  enable  us  to  solve  it.  There  are 
forces  in  existence  which  may  prove,  in  the  language  of 
physics,  to  be  either  centripetal  or  centrifugal.  In  another 
fifty  years  the  United  States  will  be  far  more  densely  peopled, 
things  will  bear  a  very  different  aspect,  and  posterity  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  effects  which  existing  causes  produce. 
So,  too,  in  South  America,  a  long  interval  must  elapse  before 
it  is  possible  to  say  what  will  be  the  character  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  various  countries  which  compose  it.  But,  in  both 
cases,  the  issue  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
human  race.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  economic 
questions  involved  by  the  movements  of  population,  we 
stand  on  somewhat  firmer  ground. 

The  key  to  much  of  economic  history  is  found  in  the 
progressive  desires  of  mankind.  The  amount  which  can  be 
consumed  by  any  individual  is  limited,  but  there  is  no  limit 
to  its  variety.  This  constant  effort  to  attain  to  a  greater 
and  greater  variety  of  objects  of  consumption  has  produced 
extraordinary  effects  in  the  world.  It  is  the  motive  power, 
so  to  speak,  which  has  brought  into  existence  the  division 
of  labour.  The  savage,  being  comparatively  indifferent  to 
variety,  is  supplied  with  all  he  needs  by  his  own  labour  and 
that  of  his  family.  But  the  moment  that  the  passion  for 
variety  seizes  him  he  becomes  dependent  upon  others  for  his 
supplies,  and  civilisation  begins.  This  division  of  labour  is 
seen  on  the  largest  scale  in  the  international  trade  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  the  gradual  spread  of  population  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  which  has  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  labourer  in  England  the  great  variety  of  pro¬ 
ducts  which  he  consumes.  The  tea  which  he  drinks,  the 
tobacco  which  he  smokes,  the  sugar  which  he  eats  in  so 
many  forms,  the  cotton  and  the  wool  which  he  wears — all 
these  are  the  results  of  the  movements  of  peoples.  Econo¬ 
mists  have  laid  it  down  that,  in  the  absence  of  artificial 
restraints,  capital  and  labour  will  find  the  place  in  which 
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they  can  be  most  productively  employed,  and  that  place  will 
be  determined  by  the  demand  of  mankind  for  the  several 
products  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

If  the  direction  which  the  demand  for  commodities  takes 
in  a  country  is  determined  by  the  progressive  nature  of 
man’s  desires,  its  strength  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  its  population — the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  desire  must  be  taken  into  account.  Malthus,  in  his 
great  treatise,  showed  how  closely  the  two  are  connected 
together.  The  satisfaction  of  a  natural  instinct  would  in¬ 
crease  our  numbers  to  a  fabulous  extent,  if  it  were  not  for 
an  obstacle  which  nature  interposes.  A  limit  to  the  increase 
of  population  is  set  by  the  fact  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  earth  is  limited.  The  soil,  from  which  ultimately  all 
our  wealth  is  derived,  ceases  after  a  time  to  give  a  propor¬ 
tionate  return  to  increased  labour  and  capital  employed  upon 
it.  From  this  law  of  diminishing  returns  it  results  that  at 
a  given  point  mankind  is  no  longer  able  to  raise  a  supply  of 
food  adequate  to  maintain  the  rate  of  increase.  Granting 
the  assumption  that  men  multiply  as  fast  as  they  can  (an  as¬ 
sumption  which  Malthus  verified  by  a  vast  mass  of  classified 
experience),  and  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  beyond  doubt.  A  time  must  come  when  population 
will  press  hardly  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  its  further 
growth  will  be  prevented  by  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality, 
due  to  diseases  which  spring  from  insufficient  nourishment. 
Such  a  result  is  often  postponed  by  the  action  of  such  checks 
upon  increase  as  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  but  the  growth 
of  civilisation  implies  a  weakening  of  all  these,  and  thus 
hastens  the  arrival  of  a  period  when  further  increase  is 
stopped  by  want  of  food,  and  the  high  death-rate  mentioned 
above  becomes  chronic.  The  only  hope  which  Malthus  saw 
of  avoiding  this  catastrophe  lay  in  the  growth  of  desire  for 
a  greater  and  greater  variety  of  objects — in  a  word,  the 
quantity  of  desire  would  be  limited  by  its  quality. 

The  theory  of  Malthus  was  incontestably  true  as  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  but  if 
the  facts  of  modern  life  are  different,  a  different  explanation 
may  be  necessary.  In  short,  there  is  very  possibly  room  for 
a  new  inquirer  to  win  new  laurels  by  forming  and  verifying 
a  new  hypothesis,  and  when  he  comes  the  highest  praise 
to  which  he  can  lay  claim,  or  which  his  contemporaries  and 
posterity  can  award  him,  will  be  that  he  is  a  second 
Malthus. 

The  question  of  the  movements  of  population  has  two 
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sides.  We  have  considered  it,  so  far,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  world  at  large,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  beyond 
question  that  the  gradual  flow  of  labour  and  capital  to  the 
places  in  which  they  find  the  most  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  human  race,  and  helps  for¬ 
ward  civilisation.  But  the  question  may  be  asked  how  far 
in  this  matter  the  interest  of  any  particular  country  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  general  interest,  and  whether  there  may  not 
be  an  antagonism  even  between  the  two.  It  may  be 
argued,  for  instance,  that  the  advantage  of  a  large  emigra¬ 
tion  from  Great  Britain  to  the  New  World  is  heavily  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  loss  to  this  country.  The  question  is  by  no 
means  easy  of  solution.  It  is  clear,  first  of  all,  that  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  largely  on  the 
proportion  of  its  population  engaged  in  production.  This 
has  been  stated  by  economists  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
and  is  commonly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  best  friends 
to  their  country  are  those  that  save,  and  not  those  who 
spend.  A  country  will  advance  in  wealth  in  proportion  as 
consumption  is  limited  to  those  who  take  part  in  production. 
Further,  under  such  conditions  wealth  will  be  most  equally 
distributed,  and  the  working  class  will  be  best  oflF.  This  is 
seen  practically  in  the  great  irregularity  of  employment 
from  which  those  suffer  who  supply  the  articles  of  luxurious 
consumption ;  and  it  may  be  safely  added  that  all  such  con¬ 
sumption  tends  to  increase  the  hours  of  labour  and  to  keep 
down  the  standard  of  living  among  the  poor.  That  con¬ 
sumption  should  be  regular  and  normal,  and  should  be 
confined  (in  Professor  Marshall’s  phrase)  to  the  ‘  requisites 
‘  of  a  refined  and  cultured  life,’  is  the  desire  of  all  economists 
and,  we  may  add,  of  all  rational  philanthropists.  It  is  the 
opposite  state  of  things — a  large  class,  producing  nothing 
and  consuming  aimless  luxuries,  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
working  class,  ministering  to  their  consumption,  on  the 
other,  which  is  a  sign  of  economic  decay.  Now,  what  is 
the  effect  of  emigration  on  these  two  elements  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  ?  Does  it  reduce  the  number  of  mere  consumers — 
of  those  who  live  wholly  on  the  industry  of  others — the 
flaneur  and  the  tramp,  in  a  word,  the  unemployed  of  every 
degree  ?  If  so,  it  is  unquestionably  a  great  benefit  to  the 
country.  But  the  answer  must  be  given  in  the  negative. 
It  is  not  to  this  class  that  a  new  country  offers  any  induce¬ 
ment  to  cross  the  sea ;  the  prospect  of  comfort  and  ease,  as 
the  reward  of  hard  work,  is  put  before  them  in  vain. 
They  have  no  ambition  of  bettering  themselves.  In  nine 
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cases  out  of  ten  it  is  useless  to  help  a  man  to  emigrate 
unless  he  has  saved  at  least  half  his  passage-money  himself. 
Nor  do  the  new  countries  invite  them  to  settle.  Those  which 
take  active  steps  to  attract  colonists,  by  assisted  passages  or 
vigorous  canvassing,  look  for  a  very  different  type  of  man. 
They  state  plainly  and  specifically  that  they  want  settlers 
who  have  already  proved  their  capacity  as  producers  in 
their  own  country.  The  United  States  have  gone  further, 
and  decline  to  receive  for  the  future  either  criminals  or 
paupers,  in  short,  any  of  those  who  are  euphemistically  said 
to  ‘  leave  their  country  for  their  country’s  good.’ 

So,  then,  it  is  the  valuable  element  of  our  population  which 
is  ready  to  go,  and  which  the  colonies  are  ready  to  receive  ; 
and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  every  year  sees  a 
heavy  drain  on  our  most  industrious  workers,  whilst  the 
lazy,  the  aimless,  and  the  vicious  are  left  to  increase  and 
multiply.  Such  a  prospect  cannot  but  be  seriously  alarming. 
The  strain  of  competition,  as  we  saw,  is  likely  soon  to  be¬ 
come  more  severe  than  ever  in  the  industrial  world,  and 
how  are  we  to  take  a  successful  part  in  it  if,  for  a  series  of 
years,  we  have  been  gradually  losing  our  best  energy  and 
strength  ?  The  question  is  one  which  may  Avell  occupy  the 
attention  of  legislators.  Professor  Eogers  is  probably  right 
when  he  says  that  prohibition  is  not  to  be  seriously  thought 
of ;  it  is  rather  the  motives  of  emigrants  which  must  be 
scanned  if  a  remedy  is  to  be  found.  The  motive  which  acts 
most  strongly  on  an  emigrant  is  the  desire  to  better  him¬ 
self.  Is  it  not  possible  that  legislation  might  do  more  to 
bring  the  realisation  of  that  desire  within  his  reach  at 
home  ?  The  life  of  a  labourer,  whether  in  the  country  or 
in  a  town,  is  wanting  in  attraction,  and  hence  a  roving  spirit 
among  the  labouring  class.  Countrymen  move  into  towns 
largely  because  they  find  the  country  dull ;  artisans  emigrate 
because  they  think  the  conditions  of  life  elsewhere  more 
attractive  than  they  are  at  home.  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
equalise  the  two,  and  so  to  retain  within  our  border  that 
most  useful,  nay,  indispensable,  part  of  the  community 
which  now  leaves  our  shores  in  such  large  numbers  to  seek 
elsewhere  a  happiness  and  prosperity  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  it  conceives  to  be  denied  to  it  here  ? 
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Qacred  books  that  will  not  bear  critical  investigation  can 
^  hardly  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  serious  notice.  They 
belong  to  the  class  of  charms,  amulets,  phylacteries,  and 
remedies  against  the  evil  eye.  Lections  from  them — especi¬ 
ally  if  chanted  in  an  unknown  tongue — are  little  better  than 
incantations,  and  the  priests  who  thus  use  them  are  not 
much  superior,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  to  medi¬ 
cine-men  among  the  Sioux  or  the  Cheroukees.  But  while 
documents  like  ‘  The  Book  of  the  Dead  ’  in  ancient  Egypt, 
or  the  ‘  Book  of  Mormon  ’  in  modern  America,  are,  for 
different  reasons,  equally  beneath  criticism,  it  is  contended 
by  all  intelligent  Christians  that  their  sacred  book,  the 
Bible,  positively  invites  criticism.  For  it  has  always  been 
held  that  its  obvious  difficulties  were  purposely  left  there  by 
Divine  Providence  in  order  to  stimulate  inquiry.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  injuring  the  influence  exercised  by  the  book, 
or  from  abating  the  reverence  felt  for  it,  inquiry  (it  is  con¬ 
fidently  believed)  enhances  both  reverence  and  influence. 
And  no  honest  criticism  need  be  feared  nor  any  serious  in¬ 
vestigation  be  deprecated.  Are  Christians  justified  in  this 
somewhat  jubilant  faith  ?  To  this  question  it  is  hoped  that 
the  following  pages  may  supply  an  answer. 

It  is  round  the  Old  Testament  that  difficulties  and  objec¬ 
tions,  at  the  present  moment,  mainly  swarm.  To  this  part 
of  the  Bible,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  our  attention.  And 
as  this  Journal  makes  no  pretension  to  offer  itself  as  a 
battle-field  for  experts  of  various  prepossessions,  the  remarks 
w'e  shall  offer  will  be  purposely  made  as  broad,  clear,  and 
intelligible  as  possible,  in  order  to  supply  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  present  day — viz.  a  popular  reply  to 
these  three  questions  ;  (1 )  What  has  British  criticism  effected 
in  the  way  of  minute  literary  analysis  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment?  (2)  What  results  has  it  attained  on  the  wider  and 
more  historical  field  of  inquiry  about  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  Canon  ?  (3)  How  may  the  truths  reached,  thus  far, 

by  criticism  in  both  these  fields  of  investigation  be  safely 
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appropriated  and  practically  used  by  the  clergy  and  others 
engaged  in  teaching  ? 

(1)  With  the  doings  of  Continental  critics  Ave  do  not  at 
present  propose  to  concern  ourselves.  The  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Schools  are  well  known, 
and  some  of  their  shortcomings  we  have,  in  a  recent  article, 
sufficiently  exposed.  It  is  to  the  British  school  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  that  we  now  invite  our  readers’  attention. 
There  many  of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  foreign  critics  are 
happily  absent.  Foreign  theology  is  far  too  apt  to  allow 
itself  to  become  an  arena  for  elaborately  trained  and  fur¬ 
nished  gladiators  ;  and  the  multitudinous  universities  of  the 
Fatherland  only  too  readily  send  forth  from  their  gates 
whole  troops  of  rival  professors,  who  sit  round  and  form  ‘  a 
‘  mighty  cloud  of  witnesses,’  thoroughly  enjoying  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  stimulating,  Avith  their  ‘  habet  ’  or  Avith  in¬ 
verted  thumb,  the  buoyant  energy  of  the  combatants.  These 
tremendous  exertions  of  combative  learning  are  happily  un¬ 
known  here.  In  our  mother-country — for,  to  begin  Avith,Ave 
have  a  more  tender  and  soothing  designation  for  our  native 
soil — ‘professors’  take  on  at  once  a  more  human  and 
domestic  temper.  By  some  sweet  fraternal  instinct,  Avhich 
is  kindred  in  no  distant  degree  to  Christian  charity,  they 
seem  to  address  themselves  spontaneously  to  that  which  is 
popular  and  common  among  us,  and  to  avoid  (so  far  as  is 
possible)  that  which  is  esoteric  and  peculiar  to  their  own 
class.  In  short,  they  appeal  in  great  measure  to  common 
sense.  If  something  is  lost  by  the  reserve  and  self-con¬ 
trol  engendered  by  this  practice  of  popular  appeal,  it  may 
fairly  be  contended  that  a  great  deal  is  also  gained.  For  not 
only  is  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  interested  hereby  in 
these  Biblical  controversies,  and  not  only  does  their  massive¬ 
ness  lend  (as  in  politics)  a  vast  momentum  to  everything 
that  is  done,  but  the  controversialists  themselves  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  many  of  the  wild  extravagances  Avhich  charac¬ 
terise  Continental  theology,  and  feel  compelled  to  conform 
to  the  healthy  sensus  eommxinis  of  mingled  loyalty  and  free¬ 
dom  amid  Avhich  they  live.  There  is,  accordingly,  not  the 
slightest  occasion  in  our  country  for  any  of  those  agitated 
outcries  which  Ave  sometimes  hear  against  the  steady  onward 
march  of  Biblical  study.  We  can  atford  a  good-natured 
smile  when  thirty-eight  divines  roundly  protest,  and  can 
safely  promise  oui-selves  that  their  leaders  will,  ere  long, 
exchange  their  courageous  prudence  for  a  far  more  prudent 
courage.  We  can  easily  pardon  the  excellent  Spurgeon  for 
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his  animated  caricatures  of  the  ‘  downgrade  ’  theology,  and 
can  read  with  great  equanimity  a  shriek  from  a  monthly 
magazine, — ‘  Higher  criticism,  indeed  !  It  is  really  a  criti- 
‘  cism  of  the  scissors,  and  fit  only  for  the  dust-bin  of  learning 
‘  without  sense !  ’  For  we  know — to  borrow  the  words  of 
Bishop  Creighton — that  though  ‘  it  may  be  pleasant  [for  a 
‘  church]  to  be  free  from  the  demands  of  reform,  it  is  as- 
‘  suredly  dangerous.  .  .  .  The  time  is,  indeed,  out  of  joint 
‘  which  has  no  heart-searchings,  no  difficulties  for  solution.’  * 
And,  as  Professor  Kirkpatrick  well  reminds  us,  ‘  the  spirit 
‘  in  which  these  questions  are  approached  is  more  important 
‘  than  an  immediate  solution  of  them.  It  is  idle  to  invoke 
‘  dogma  to  defeat  critical  and  historical  research.’  f  Re¬ 
turning,  then,  with  renewed  courage  to  our  Biblical  studies, 
we  desire  to  point  out  that  if  anyone  would  see  for  himself 
how,  in  the  British  school  of  criticism,  the  most  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  speech  is  compatible  with  careful  con¬ 
sideration  for  others,  and  with  a  genuine  reverence  for  holy 
things  and  persons,  he  could  not  do  better  than  give  a  few 
days  to  the  perusal  of  Canon  Driver’s  ‘  Introduction  to  the 
‘  Old  Testament.’  He  begins  by  clearly  defining  the  scope 
of  his  work,  and  says  : — 

‘  It  is  not  an  introduction  to  the  theology,  or  to  the  history,  or  even 
to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  any  of  these  cases  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  contents  would  both  have  been  different.  It  is  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  what  I  conceived 
this  to  include  was  an  account  of  the  contents  and  structure  of  the 
several  books,  together  with  such  an  indication  of  their  general 
character  and  aim  as  I  could  find  room  for  in  the  space  at  my  dis¬ 
posal.’  (P.  10.) 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  after  a  very  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  what  is  reported  by  Jewish  writers  as  to  the 
gradual,  and  certainly  very  late,  settlement  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Canon,  Dr.  Driver  takes  all  the  books  of  the  Canon 
seriatim  and  discusses  them  as  forming  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  Hebrew  people.  But  the  English  reader  must  be 
prepared  for  what  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  a  partial  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  accustomed  order  of  these  books.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  dislocation  at  all,  but  a  return  to  the  true  order, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  to  this  day,  and  as  it 
was  sanctioned  by  our  Lord.  For  He  recognises,  in  a  well- 
known  passage  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  triple  strata  of  the  Old 

*  Creighton,  ‘History  of  the  Papacy’  (1887),  iv.  235. 

■j-  Kirkpatrick,  ‘  Divine  Library  of  O.T.,’  p.  5. 
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Testament  collection,  naming  them  respectively  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  Following  this  sacred 
authority,  then,  our  author  devotes  his  first  150  pages  to 
the  Law — ^or,  rather,  to  the  Pentateuch  in  conjunction  with 
its  kindred  Book  of  Joshua.  He  then  gives  186  pages  to 
the  Prophets — that  is,  (a)  to  their  historical  remains  in 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings;  (b)  to  their  orations,  as  pre¬ 
served  under  the  titles  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets.  Lastly,  in  184  pages,  he  deals  with 
the  Hagiographa,  headed  by  the  Psalms,  and  including 
(among  other  books)  Ruth,  Esther,  Daniel,  and  Chronicles. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  ‘  Law  ’  that  the  difference  is 
mainly  felt  between  the  traditional  and  the  critical  method 
of  handling  the  sacred  hooks.  Yet  readers  not  merely  of 
the  Hebrew,  but  even  of  the  English,  Bible  are  easily  able 
to  perceive,  when  their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  point,  that 
these  six  books  form  a  unity,  indeed,  but  a  highly  composite 
unity — in  other  words,  that  they  have  been  ‘  edited.’  Let 
anyone,  for  instance,  begin  to  read  from  Genesis  ii.  4  on¬ 
wards,  and  he  cannot  help  perceiving  that  he  has  here  in 
his  hands  a  second  account  of  the  creation  of  all  things.  It 
not  only  announces  itself  as  such  by  the  opening  words, 
‘  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,’ 
and  not  only  is  marked  as  a  fresh  document  by  a  fresh 
designation  of  the  Creator  as  Jehovah;  but  it  breathes 
throughout  a  different  spirit,  with  a  more  poetical  lingering 
over  details  and  a  more  thoroughgoing  fearless  anthropo¬ 
morphism,  far  bolder  than  that  which  characterises  the  first 
chapter.  But  if  this  be  so  we  have  already,  in  the  first  two 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  two  ancient  documents  which  have 
become  embedded  side  by  side  there  in  some  third  work, 
and  have  thus  been  edited  by  a  ‘  Redactor.’  Once  concede 
this — and  the  concession  is  quite  inevitable — and  then  the 
labours  of  the  (so-called)  higher  criticism  *  become  at  once 
not  only  justifiable,  but  positively  indispensable.  For  we 
want  to  know,  if  possible,  both  what  the  embedded  docu¬ 
ments  are,  and  where  they  come  from,  and  when  the  Redactor 
lived  who  took  so  much  trouble  to  make  these  heirlooms  of 
the  past  serve  the  needs  of  Israel  at  a  later  period  of  their 
history.f  Such  criticism,  of  course,  is  fallible,  as  the  critics 


*  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  phrase  has  no  presumptuous 
meaning.  It  is  simply  a  technical  expression,  denoting  a  literary  and 
historical,  as  distinguished  from  a  textual,  investigation. 

t  ‘  The  Hebrew  historiographer,  as  we  know  him,  is  essentially  a 
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themselves  are  the  first  to  allow.  Indeed,  their  mutual 
combats,  so  full  of  instruction  and  warning,  proceed  frankly 
on  that  supposition. 

‘  I  believe,’  says  Dr.  Di-iver,  ‘  that  the  analysis  is  frequently 
uncertain,  and  will  perhaps  always  continue  so.  The  same  admission 
is  constantly  made  by  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and  other  critic.s,  and  most 
recently  by  Kautzsch  and  Socin.  ...  It  is  in  the  endeavour  to  reach 
definite  conclusions,  upon  the  basis  of  imperfect  data,  that  the  principal 
disagreements  between  critics  have  their  origin.  Language  is  sometimes 
used  implying  that  critics  are  in  a  state  of  internecine  conflict  with  one 
another.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  There  is  a  large 
area  on  which  the  data  are  clear  and  critics  are  agreed  ;  and  this  area 
includes  many  of  the  most  important  results  which  criticism  has 
reached.  There  is  an  area  beyond  this,  where  the  data  are  com¬ 
plicated  or  ambiguous;  and  here  it  is  natural  that  independent  judges 
should  differ.’  (P.  13.) 

But,  any  way,  no  one  can  imagine  that  a  deeply  interesting 
investigation,  when  once  fairly  started,  can  be  stopped 
abruptly  by  any  timid  person  who  may  draw  a  line  across 
the  pathway  with  his  umbrella.  The  only  safe  course  is  to 
proclaim  perfect  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  to  urge,  by 
every  persuasion  in  our  power,  modesty'  and  charity  and 
prudence.  For  a  half-freedom  is  more  fatal  to  truth  and 
honesty  than  the  severest  repression  and  coercion.  Who 
can  study  out  important  questions  to  their  results  with  a 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  his  head?  In  fact,  the 
modest  good  sense  of  such  a  passage  as  that  quoted  above 
ought  fully  to  reassure  even  readers  so  timid  as  Bishop 
Ellicott  *  has  now  become,  especially  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  buoyant  and  almost  boyish  confidence  of  certain 
German  critics ;  while  its  lucidity  compares  favourably  Avith 
their  often  intolerable  obscurity.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
Professor  Cornill’s  very  terse  and  useful  handbook,  we  read, 
with  a  smile  ;  ‘  As  for  the  date,  Ave  have,  by  aid  of  Gene- 

compiler  ’  (DriA'cr,  p.  3).  ‘  When  a  book  had  to  be  recopied,  a  fresh 

book  Avas  produced  by  means  of  additions  and  subtractions  and  com¬ 
binations  of  the  original  text  ’  (Kenan,  ‘  History  of  Israel,’  a’oI.  iii. 
p.  169).  ‘  A  modern  Avriter,  Avith  the  aid  of  older  records,  Avrites  a 

Avholly  neAv  book.  That  is  not  the  Avay  of  Eastern  historians.  If  Ave 
take  up  the  great  Arabic  historians,  we  often  find  passages  occurring 
almost  word  for  Avord  in  each  ’  (Robertson  Smith,  ‘  Old  Testament,’ 
p.  328). 

*  ‘  Recent  English  writers  have  prepared  the  way  for  ...  a  complete 
shipwreck  of  the  faith.  These  things  are  sad  and  serious.’  (^Expository 
Times,  May,  1892.) 
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*  sis  ix.  25,  “  A  servant  of  servants  shall  Canaan  be  to  his 
‘  “  brethren  ” — an  absolutely  certain  terminus  a  quo :  for  this 
‘  popular  saying  could  not  have  existed  till  Solomon’s  time.’* 
The  argument  relies  on  1  Kings  ix.  21 ;  but  why  should  not 
this  ‘  saying  ’  have  sprung  up  at  least  four  centuries  earlier, 
when  Joshua  made  the  Gibeonites  ‘  hewers  of  wood  and 
‘  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  even  unto  this 
‘  day  ’  ?  In  Professors  Kautzsch  and  Socin  we  meet  with 
even  greater  confidence,  for  they  are  persuaded  that  lynx- 
eyed  intuitiveness  can  discern  no  less  than  four  different 
hands  at  work  on  one  short  passage — three  words,  ‘  Ham, 

‘  the  father  of,’  being  the  contribution  of  a  writer  who  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  four  hundred  years  after  the  rest 
was  composed.f  As  to  Wellhausen,  we  roam  in  vain,  and 
at  imminent  risk  of  losing  one’s  reason,  up  and  down 
through  his  548  pages  of  chaotic  learning,  till  all  hope  is 
abandoned  of  discovering  when  things  are  supposed  to  have 
happened,  or  on  what  grounds  it  is  imagined  that  J'  and  J'* * § 
and  J®  and  EJ  and  E  and  JE  and  Q  and  RQ  and  D  and  RD 
and  H  and  D**  and  P*  P^  and  P-'‘  can  with  any  certainty  be 
discriminated  from  one  another.  And  one  turns,  with  a 
sense  of  the  deepest  relief  to  the  popular  common  sense  of 
the  English  writers,  or  to  the  transparent  clearness  of  a 
•Frenchman  like  M.  Renan,  who  complains  bitterly  of  his 
Dutch  critic,  Kuenen,  for  heaping  up  intolerable  piles  of 
references,  such  as  life  is  not  long  enough  to  verify,  and 
protests  that  ‘  criticism  mistakes  its  role  when  it  insists  on 
‘  too  great  precision  in  details.’ f 

These  words  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  For 
the  reasons  often  adduced  for  extreme  pi’ecision  only  provoke 
a  smile.  Professor  Cornill  lays  it  down,  for  instance,  with 
great  solemnity,  that  certain  discrepancies  are  hardly  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  ‘  planvoll  und  zusammenhiingend  schreibenden 
‘Autor;’§  as  if  this  ancient  scribe  must  necessarily  have 
been  as  clear  of  purpose  and  as  consecutive  in  style  as  a 
professor  at  a  German  university.  And  even  Dr.  Driver 
forgets  that  sense  of  humour  which  is  the  salvation  of  our 
serious  English  race  when,  in  dealing  with  Laban’s  ‘  heap  of 

*  witness,’  he  sees  a  discrepancy  amounting  to  dual  author- 

*  Cornill,  ‘  Einleitunp;  in  das  Alto  Testament’  (1891),  p.  55. 

t  Kautzsch  and  Socin,  Genesis  (1891),  p.  17. 

f  Kenan,  Preface  to  Kuenen,  p.  4  ;  and  ‘  History  of  Israel,’  vol.  iii. 
p.  357. 

§  Cornill,  u.s.,  p.  57. 
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ship  in  Laban’s  appeal  to  Jacob — (1)  to  be  kind  to  his  two 
girls,  and  (2)  not  to  carry  a  hostile  raid  into  his  land ;  or, 
again,  when,  inobservant  of  the  characteristics  of  sly  age 
and  hot  youth,  he  gravely  points  out  that  two  writers  must 
have  been  at  work,  because  in  one  verse  ‘  Shechem  (the 
‘  young  man)  is  the  spokesman,  and  his  aim  is  the  personal 
‘  one  of  securing  Dinah  for  his  wife ;  whereas,  in  the  next 
‘  verse,  Hamor  (his  father)  is  the  spokesman,  and  his  aim 
‘  is  [the  social  one]  to  secure  an  amalgamation  between  his 
‘  people  and  Jacob’s.  The  motives  and  aims  of  the  actors 
‘  seem  not  to  be  uniformly  the  same.’  *  But  if  such  sallies 
may  be  readily  pardoned,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pardon  the 
terrible  fusillade  of  references,  abbreviations,  and  algebraical 
symbols  which  even  our  own  countrymen  sometimes  open 
upon  us.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  comparatively 
plain  and  simple  passage  from  Canon  Driver  : — 

‘  In  Exodus  hi.  the  main  narrative  is  from  E  (notice  the  frequency 
of  God,  vv.  4,  6**,  11,  12,  13“,  14“,  15“),  with  short  passages  from  J : 
in  iv-vi.  1,  on  the  contrary,  the  main  narrative  is  J,  with  sliort 
passages  from  E.  The  verses  iv.  17-18,  20*’-21,  are  assigned  to  E 
on  account  of  their  imperfect  connexion  with  the  context :  iv.  17 
speaks  cf  “  the  signs  ”  to  be  done  with  the  rod,  whereas  only  one  sign 
to  be  performed  with  it  has  been  described,  vv.  1-9  ;  iv.  21  men¬ 
tions  wonders  to  be  done  before  Pharaoh,  whereas  vv.  1-9  speak  only 
of  wonders  to  be  wrought  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  .  .  .Further, 
V.  19,  from  its  contents,  is  not  fitted  to  be  the  sequel  of  v.  18  ;  it,  in 
fact,  states  an  alternative  ground  for  Moses’s  return  into  Egypt ;  and 
the  name  Jethro  makes  it  probable  that  v.  18  belongs  to  the  same 
current  of  narrative  as  iii.  1,  and  chap,  xviii.  (i.e.  E).  Hence  v.  19 
will  be  referred  to  J ;  v.  20**  goes  naturally  with  v.  17  (the  rod).’ 
(P.  21.) 

With  utmost  respect  for  Canon  Driver  and  for  the  credit¬ 
able  work  he  is  doing  for  the  Church  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  of  theology,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
arguments  like  these  fail  to  bring  conviction  to  the  reader. 
Yet  they  appeal,  it  should  be  observed,  not  to  special 
knowledge  or  aptitude,  but  to  simple  common  sense;  and 
common  sense  totally  fails  to  make  any  sympathising  re¬ 
sponse.  It  fails — in  this  and  many  similar  cases — to  perceive 
sufficient  reason  for  the  very  confident  discriminations  that 
are  made.  It  does  not  see  why  ancient  writers  should  not 
sometimes  (like  their  modern  kindred)  be  guilty  of  repetition, 
inconsecutiveness,  obscurity,  and  even  self-contradiction. 
Nor  can  it  be  made  to  understand  why  so  many  handlings 

*  Driver,  p.  15. 
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and  re-handlings  and  redactions  are  considered  necessary 
when  all  the  phenomena  might  easily  he  accounted  for  by 
two  or  three  such  editions ;  for  no  one  nowadays  is  so  ob¬ 
stinately  attached  to  the  traditional  ways  of  viewing  things 
as  to  deny  the  probability — the  all  but  certainty — of  a  careful 
and  reverent  rehandling  and  amalgamation  of  these  sacred 
records,  at  various  great  crises  of  the  national  history,  when 
both  patriotism  and  religion  imperatively  demanded  adapta¬ 
tion  of  old  documents  to  new  needs.  But  such  crises  could 
not  be  of  very  frequent  recurrence.  We  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  in  all  the  long  centuries  of  Jewish  history, 
there  have  been  only  five  such  events  of  first-rate  importance 
and  of  far-reaching  results.  (1)  The  first  was  the  exodus 
out  of  Egypt  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  Holy 
Land  ;  (2)  the  second  was  the  tragic  division  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom  with  all  the  military  weakness  and  religious  disso¬ 
lution  that  it  involved;  (3)  the  third  was  the  crushing 
invasion  of  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldoean  armies  ;  (4)  the  fourth 
was  the  nobly  resisted  attack  by  the  Greek  Empire  and  the 
wholly  irresistible  permeation  of  Hebrew  thought  by  subtle 
infiltration  of  Greek  ideas  ;  (5)  and  the  fifth  was  the  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal  and  quite  insane  effort,  inspired  by  pseudo- 
Messianic  fanaticism,  to  measure  swoi'ds  with  Rome,  an 
effort  which  issued  in  results  visible  to  everyone  at  the 
present  day.  Now  it  is  perfectly  natural,  and  more  than 
probable,  that  at  such  great  turning-points  of  their  national 
history  the  Jews  should  have  strengthened  their  hands  and 
encouraged  their  hearts  b}'  recourse  to  their  own  records 
and  to  stories  of  the  past  which  appeared  to  them  to  express 
in  the  strongest  possible  way,  ‘  The  Lord  is  on  my  side  :  I 
‘  will  not  fear  what  man  may  do  unto  me.’ 

(1)  First  of  all,  accordingly,  at  the  Exodus  we  have  the 
earliest  lines  of  the  future  Bible  painfully  engraven  on  two 
tablets  of  desert  stone  in  order  to  be  preserved  and  carried 
about  in  the  sacred  ark ;  till,  at  the  subsequent  conquest  of 
Canaan,  inspiriting  songs  and  other  warlike  poetry  began  to 
be  carefully  treasured,  popularly  recited,  and  at  last  (about 
B.c.  1000)  inscribed  upon  leather  rolls  labelled,  ‘  Books 
‘  of  Jasher,’  ‘  Books  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,’  ‘  Books  of  the 
‘  generations  ’  of  this  ancient  patriarch  or  that,  ‘  Books  of  the 
‘  Covenants  ’  that  God  at  various  times  made  with  His  chosen 
people,  ‘  Laws  of  holiness,’  concerned  with  the  special  con¬ 
secration  and  separation  of  a  nation  that  was  intended  to  be 
‘  holy  as  He  is  holy.’ 

(2)  Next,  after  the  unhappy  division  of  the  ISIonarchy  and 
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the  strained  relations  and  divergent  views  of  everything 
which  too  soon  followed  on  that  fatal  schism,  it  was  (to  say 
the  least)  not  unlikely  that  some  good  men  would,  in  each 
kingdom,  try  to  steady  the  violently  rocking  ship  of  the 
State  by  bringing  together  all  that  they  could  find  of  sacred 
records  and  of  common  traditions ;  and  by  piecing  them  and 
fitting  them  to  each  other  should  try  to  reconstruct  the 
national  history,  undoing  (as  fiiras  might  be)  in  God’s  name 
the  fratricidal  separation  which  threatened  to  part  the  two 
groups  of  tribes  into  alien  and  hostile  states.  As  pious  men, 
whether  priests  at  Jerusalem  or  prophets  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  they  would  see  the  finger  of  God  in  all  the 
chequered  events  of  the  past.  For  even  contemporary 
heathen  piety  in  its  confused  polytheistic  way  did  the  same, 
as  we  can  read  for  ourselves  in  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Moabite  inscriptions. 

It  appears,  too,  that  about  this  time  (b.c.  800)  literary 
composition  had  become  easier  and  more  accessible,  so  that 
prophets  like  Hosea  in  the  north  and  Amos  in  the  south 
now  for  the  first  time  begin  to  commit  their  orations  to 
writing.  Why  should  not,  therefore,  the  annals  of  Israel 
also  be  now  committed  to  writing?  Accordingly  some  good 
priest  at  Jerusalem  might  determine  to  construct  a  sketch 
of  the  national  history  with  reference  of  everything  to 
Jehovah,  the  covenant  God,  whose  sacrificial  service  was  the 
business  of  his  life  ;  while  at  Samaria,  about  the  same  time, 
a  northern  prophet  might  be  doing  a  similar  work,  and, 
avoiding  the  special  name  Jehovah,  might  attribute  every¬ 
thing  piously  to  Elohim,  the  God  of  nature  and  of  all 
mankind.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  how,  carefully 
imbedding  all  available  fragments  of  primaeval  story  and  of 
ancient  laws,  the  Jehovist  in  the  south  might  lay  under 
contribution,  and  give  an  Israelite  colour  to,  any  convenient 
Egyptian  legends  that  came  in  his  way.  At  any  rate,  on  a 
papyrus  now  in  the  British  Museum  and  dating  from  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  eighth  century  b.c.,  Pentaur,  at 
the  court  of  Raineses  II.,  relates  a  story  that  closely 
resembles  the  Jehovist’s  story  of  Potiphar’s  wife.*  In  the 
same  way  the  Elohist,  living  in  the  northern  kingdom  and 
in  closer  contact  with  Babylonia,  might  easily  appropriate 
and  adapt  to  his  account  of  the  Exodus  a  story  which  has 
been  found  on  a  very  ancient  tablet  of  Sargon  I.,  and  is  now 
at  Paris.  That  inscription  relates  how  Sargon  was  born 

*  Cf.  Naville,  ‘  Litterature  de  I’ancienne  Egypte  ’  (1871),  p.  19. 
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beside  the  Euphrates  and  how  his  mother  placed  the  infant 
in  a  wicker  cradle  daubed  with  bitumen,  and  launched  it  on 
the  stream,  and  then  how  the  floating  ark  of  bulrushes  was 
found  by  some  good  tender-hearted  person,  who  rescued  the 
child  and  brought  him  up  in  his  own  family.*  But  whether 
they  borrowed  from  foreign  sources  or  not,  anyway  these  two 
good  men  (whom  modern  critics  call  J  and  E)  deserve  our 
warmest  gratitude.  They  are  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  embody  in  a  consecutive  writing  the  history  and  the  laws 
of  Israel,  perhaps  bringing  the  history  down  to  their  own 
time  and  supplying  many  precious  materials  for  Judges  and 
Samuel.  Thus,  says  Dr.  Driver — 

‘Although  critics  differ  as  to  the  relative  date  of  J  and  E,  they 
agree  that  neither  is  later  than  n.c.  750.  Both  belong  to  the 
golden  period  of  Hebrew  literature.  They  resemble  the  best  part 
of  Judges  and  Samuel ;  and,  all  things  considered,  a  date  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Monarchy  would  seem  not  to  be  unsuitable  for  both  J 
and  E.  But  it  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  both  may  not, 
in  reality,  be  earlier.  The  date  [however]  at  which  an  event  or  in¬ 
stitution  is  first  mentioned  in  writing  must  not  be  confused  with  that 
at  which  it  occurred  or  originated.  In  the  early  stages  of  a  nation’s 
history,  the  memory  of  the  past  is  preserved  habitually  by  oral  tradi¬ 
tion.’  (P.  116.) 

(3)  But  erelong  a  far  more  terrible  crisis  than  that  of  the 
rending  of  the  two  kingdoms  asunder  was  at  hand.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  prospect  of  being  utterly  swept  away 
and  wiped  out  by  that  inhuman  system  of  deportation  which 
was  practised  by  the  ruthless  despots  of  Mesopotamia.  And 
when  this  awful  fate  had  (in  b.c.  730)  overtaken  the  northern 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
threatened  southern  kingdom  should  have  anxiously  con¬ 
centrated  at  Jerusalem  all  its  moral  and  material  forces  to 
make  head  against  the  heathen  invasion  ?  Hence  we  soon 
read  of  most  earnest  efforts  at  religious  reform.  Hezekiah, 
who  had  seen  Sennacherib’s  forces  beneath  his  walls,  eagerly 
engaged  Isaiah’s  assistance  in  the  task  ;  and  the  ‘  men  of 
‘  Hezekiah  ’  are  expressly  mentioned  in  later  books  as  having 
carefully  collected  and  ‘  copied  out  ’  such  inspiring  national 
literature  as  could  be  got  together.  It  is  true  the  danger 
passed  away  for  a  time.  But  eighty  years  had  not  elapsed 
ere  it  returned,  and  in  more  formidable  shape  than  before. 
So  that  when  the  final  catastrophe  was  evidently  approach¬ 
ing,  and  was  almost  at  the  doors,  we  read  of  a  feverish 


*  Cf.  Records  of  the  Past  (1875),  v.  56, 
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summons  to  religious  reform  issued  by  the  young  and  spirited 
king  Josiah.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  terrors  and  excite¬ 
ments,  it  is  well  known  that  a  ‘  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  * 
was  found  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple.  And  this  newly 
discovered  book  most  modern  critics  have  come  to  believe 
was  nothing  else  than  the  book  of  Deuteronomy — 

‘  a  manual  which,  without  entering  into  technical  details,  would 
instruct  the  Israelite  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  It  gives  general 
directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  annual  feasts  are  to  be  kept  and 
the  principal  offerings  paid.  It  lays  down  a  few  fundamental  rules 
concerning  sacrifice :  for  a  case  in  which  technical  skill  would  be 
required,  it  refers  to  the  priest.  It  prescribes  the  general  principles  by 
which  family  and  domestic  life  is  to  be  regulated,  specifying  a  number 
of  the  cases  most  likely  to  occur.  Justice  is  to  be  equitably  and 
impartially  administered.  It  prescribes  a  due  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  the  prophet,  and  shows  how  even  the  Monarchy  may  be  so  es¬ 
tablished  as  not  to  contravene  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theocracy. 
Deuteronomy  is,  however,  more  than  a  mere  code  of  laws ;  it  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  profound  ethical  and  religious  spirit,  which  determines 
its  character  in  every  part.  At  the  head  of  the  hortatory  introduction 
stands  the  Decalogue,  and  the  First  Commandment  forms  the  text  of 
the  chapters  which  follow.  ...  In  Deuteronomy  the  law  respecting 
sacrifice  is  unambiguous  and  strict;  it  is  not  to  be  offered  “  in  every  place 
that  thou  seest,”  but  only  at  some  central  sanctuary.  But,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  before  us  goes,  sacrifice  [had  hitherto  been]  habitually  offered 
at  other  places.  The  history  thus  appears  to  corroborate  the  inference 
derived  from  chapters  i-iv.,  and  to  throw  the  composition  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy  to  a  period  considerably  later  than  the  Mosaic  age.  .  .  .  His¬ 
tory  had  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  local  sanctuaries 
against  abuse,  and  to  free  them  from  contamination  by  Canaanitish 
idolatry.  The  prophets  had  more  and  more  taught  that  Zion  was 
emphatically  Jehovah’s  seat ;  and  it  gradually  became  more  and  more 
plain  that  the  progress  of  spiritual  religion  demanded  the  unconditional 
abolition  of  the  local  shrines.  Ilezekiah  sought  to  give  practical  effect 
to  this  teaching ;  but  he  was  unable  to  bring  it  really  home  to  the 
nation’s  heart,  and  the  heathen  reaction  under  Manasseh  ensued. 
Naturally  this  result  only  impressed  the  prophetical  party  more 
strongly  with  the  importance  of  the  principle  which  Ilezekiah  had 
sought  to  enforce,  and  it  is  accordingly  codified  and  energetically 
inculcated  in  Deuteronomy.’  (Driver,  pp.  72,  80,  87.) 

Yes ;  it  is  here,  in  Deuteronomy,  according  to  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  modern  critics,  that  we  have  (about 
B.c.  620)  the  first  attempt  to  ‘  codify  ’  on  an  extended  scale 
the  existing  usages,  the  time-honoured  traditions,  the 
prima3val  laws,  the  too  long  neglected  rubrics,  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  Mosaic  religion.  For  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that, 
by  all  critics  alike,  ‘  it  is  unquestioned  that  Israelitish  law 
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‘  did  originate  with  Moses  ;  ’  *  that  *  the  earliest  collection 
‘  of  laws  is  undoubtedly  to  be  seen  in  the  Decalogue ;  ’  f 
that  ‘  the  point  is  not  to  prove  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not 
‘  in  force  before  the  exile.  .  .  .  For  the  priests  always  take 
‘  precedence  of  the  prophets ;  and  their  claim  to  have  Moses 
‘  for  the  beginner  and  founder  of  their  tradition  is  in  itself 
‘  the  better  grounded  of  the  two.  .  .  .  Moses  certainly 
‘  founded  the  sanctuary  at  Kadesh  and  the  Torah  there, 
‘  which  the  priests  of  the  ark  carried  on  after  him.  .  .  . 
‘  Deuteronomy  simply  took  for  granted  the  existence  of  the 
‘  cultus,  and  corrected  it  in  certain  respects.’  J  So  that  ‘  the 
‘  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  may  well  be  regarded  as  the 
‘  continuation  and  development  of  the  work  of  Moses ;  and 
‘  certain  laws  still  retain  the  colour  of  the  epoch  of  the  great 
‘  legislator.’  § 

We  think  it  is  of  great  importance  to  make  this  point 
quite  clear ;  because  strong  prejudice  is  often  aroused  in 
England,  and  a  great  injustice  is  done  to  many  devoted 
students,  when  it  is  quite  erroneously  supposed  that  they 
disparage  the  work  of  Moses,  or  even  attempt  to  ignore  his 
existence  altogether.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  done.  The 
great  work  of  Moses  in  leading  the  tribes  out  of  Egypt, 
and  then  in  framing  for  them  religious  institutions  which 
should  make  them  a  peculiar  people,  ‘in  whom  all  the 
‘  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,’  is  not  for  a  moment 
called  in  question.  What  is  called  in  question  is  the  bold 
and  quite  gratuitous  statement  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  as  we  have  it  now — a  statement  (says  Dr.  Cornill) 
‘  which  the  Pentateuch  nowhere  makes  for  itself ;  which  is 
‘  supported  by  no  heading  or  preface  of  any  kind ;  and 
‘  which  seems  discountenanced  by  the  fact  that  a  few 
‘  scattered  passages  are  pointedly  ascribed  to  him,  indicating 
‘  that  the  great  mass  of  the  remainder  is  not  written  by 
‘  him.’ II  And  so,  too.  Canon  Driver: — 

‘  It  must  be  remembered  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  ascribes  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses,  or  even  to 
Moses’  age.  .  .  .  The  “  law  of  Moses  ”  is,  indeed,  frequently  spoken  of, 
and  it  is  unquestioned  that  Israelitish  law  did  originate  with  him. 
But  this  expression  is  not  evidence  that  Moses  was  the  writer  of  the 
Pentateuch.’  (P.  117.) 

The  same  protest  is  made  also  by  Wellhausen : — ‘  From 

*  Driver,  p.  118.  +  Kyle,  p.  23. 

+  Wellhausen,  p.  3CC.  §  Kuenen  (French  trs.),  p.  74. 

II  Cornill,  ‘  Einleitung,’  p.  IG. 
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‘  the  historical  tradition  it  is  certain  that  Moses  was  the 
*  founder  of  the  Torah.  But  it  can  be  shown  that,  through- 
‘  out  the  whole  of  the  older  period,  the  Torah  was  no  finished 
‘  legislative  code,  but  consisted  entirely  of  the  oral  decisions 
‘  and  instructions  of  the  priests.’  *  This  point,  then,  having 
been  made  quite  clear — and  the  conception  being  firmly 
grasped  of  a  few  small  and  painfully  copied  leather- rolls, 
sparsely  to  be  found  in  the  priestly  or  prophetic  centres, 
forming  materials  for  the  future  Bible  and  containing 
abstracts  of  celebrated  ‘  torahs  ’  (or  moral  and  rubrical 
decisions,  similar  to  the  papal  ‘decretals’  of  the  middle 
ages), — a  vivid  picture  of  Solomon’s  Temple  begins  to 
dawn  upon  us,  as  a  really  living  institution  and  a  literary 
headquarters  (like  the  contemporary  Egyptian  temples)  of 
the  best  knowledge  of  the  day.  ^  Thus  it  is  no  longer 
surprising  to  be  told  that,  when  the  Temple  itself  had  been 
deliberately  defiled  by  King  Manasseh  with  the  reeking 
abominations  of  heathenism,  and  when  armed  heathen 
empires  had  destroyed  the  lax  northern  kingdom  and  were 
already  mustering  their  forces  to  destroy  the  half-demoralised 
remnant  in  the  south,  then  a  most  serious  effort  should  be 
made  by  good  men,  like  Jeremiah  and  Josiah,  to  gather  all 
existing  laws  and  traditions  together  into  one  code  ;  to  make 
Moses,  as  it  were,  speak  audibly  again ;  and  so  to  provide 
a  stable  fulcrum  for  moral  and  religious  reformation,  such 
as  might  one  day  be  used  with  telling  effect. 

For  there  comes  a  period  in  the  history  of  every  nation 
when,  the  pressure  of  calamity  acting  upon  a  growing  habit 
of  appealing  to  written  documents,  a  secret  craving — perhaps 
even  a  loud  and  bitter  cry — makes  itself  heard  for  some 
definite  and  written  code ;  e.g.  ‘the  laws  of  good  King  Edward,’ 
to  make  a  basis  for  the  English  nation ;  a  definite  Magna 
Charta,  whereon  to  found  the  English  State ;  a  translated 
and  printed  Bible,  whereon  to  found  the  Reformation ;  a 
written  ‘American  Constitution,’  whereon  to  found  repub¬ 
lican  independence.  No  one,  surely — amid  the  blaze  of 
modern  light  providentially  shed  on  all  these  things — is 
still  asleep  and  dreaming  of  an  Israel  shielded  under 
miraculous  guarantee  against  the  natural  working  of  God’s 
universal  laws,  physical  and  political,  by  which  every  other 
nation  under  the  sun  is  governed.  ‘  Is  He  the  God  of  the 
‘  Jews  only?  (impatiently  exclaims  St.  Paul).  Is  he  not  the 
‘  God  of  the  Gentiles  also  ?  ’  What  is  there,  then,  in  the 


♦  Wellhausen,  p.  438, 
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smallest  degree  improbable  in  the  results  now  reached  by 
honest  and  searching  criticism — viz.  that  before  the  terrible 
apostasies  and  the  mortal  terrors  which  paled  every  cheek 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  made  many  a  Jew  hoarsely 
whisper  ‘  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earth,’  *  the  Mosaic 
law  might  have  remained  for  the  most  part  unwritten ; 
while  after  that  time — or  rather  amidst  that  already  lower¬ 
ing  storm — it  first  appears  in  a  codified  and  written  form  ? 
In  short,  do  not  history  and  common  sense  combine  to 
justify  the  verdict  of  the  critics,  that  Deuteronomy  forms 
the  grand  turning-point  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Old 
Testament;  that  it  represents  the  first  serious  attempt  at 
making  a  definite  formulated  written  Torah  into  a  ‘  law  of 
‘  Moses  ’  for  the  whole  land ;  and  that,  while  ‘  the  bulk  of 

*  the  laws  contained  ip  Deuteronomy  is  undoubtedly  far 
‘  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  the  author,  ...  it  is  a 
‘  re-formulation,  with  a  view  to  new  needs,  of  an  older  legis- 
‘  lation,  .  .  .  and  its  inspired  authority  is  in  no  respect  less 
‘  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Sci'iptures 

*  which  happens  to  be  anonymous.’f  The  literary  and 
almost  dramatic  form  given  to  it  by  its  compiler,  about 
B.c.  620,  was  popular  and  interesting  ;  and  was,  no  doubt, 
purposely  adopted  to  gain  the  attention,  not  of  the  educated 
classes  only,  but  of  the  whole  nation  in  north  and  south,  now 
once  more  become  one  kingdom.  And  the  spiritual — almost 
evangelic — tone  which  permeates  the  whole  book  and  ‘  goes 
‘  down  to  the  very  roots  of  all  law,’t  renders  it  not  unworthy 
of  that  special  preference  accorded  to  it  by  our  Lord  when, 
in  His  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil.  He  drew  all  His 
shafts  from  this  quiver  alone. 

But  the  Jewish  nation  was  not  merely  to  anticipate  and 
to  provide  against,  it  was  actually  to  undergo,  the  bitterness 
of  deportation  into  the  heart  of  a  foreign  and  heathen 
country.  Among  the  first  batch  of  miserable  exiles,  de¬ 
scending  from  their  mountain-home  to  the  steaming  low¬ 
lands  of  Babylonia,  was  to  be  seen  a  young  priest,  who  (like 
Jeremiah,  his  elder  contempoi’ary)  was  also  accounted  a 
prophet.  He  would  naturally,  from  his  personal  character 
and  his  education,  be  much  looked  up  to  as  an  expert  in  all 
matters  of  sacred  law ;  and  it  was  no  strange  thing  that,  as 
time  went  on  and  the  eager  hope  of  a  return  to  their  beloved 

*  Ezekiel  viii.  12 ;  ix.  9, 

f  Driver,  p.  85  ;  cf.  Wellhausen,  p,  402  ;  and  Cornill,  p.  75. 

X  Konig,  ‘  Hauptprobleme  der  Altisrael.  Religionsgeschte,’  p.  92. 
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land  became,  to  the  better  sort  in  Israel,  nothing  less  than 
a  *  fixed  idea,’  this  prophet-priest  in  Babylonia  should  com¬ 
mit  to  writing  a  visionary  scheme  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
land,  containing  his  ideas  of  what  the  restored  Mosaic  insti¬ 
tutions  would  be  like.  For  in  all  such  cases  the  first  thought 
of  far-seeing  men  at  a  restoration  is  to  take  care  that  the 
returning  emigrants  have  learnt  something  and  have  forgotten 
a  good  deal.  They  try,  therefore,  not  only  to  conserve,  but 
to  adapt  and  improve ;  and  so  (in  Gospel  phrase)  to  ‘  bring 
‘  forth  out  of  their  treasure  things  new  and  old.’  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  last  eight  chapters  of  the  collected  writings  of 
Ezekiel,  we  have  a  most  singular  and  interesting  specula¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  a  revised  code  for  the  priests,  who  should 
ere  long  have  the  happiness  of  returning  home. 

‘Ezekiel,’  says  Dr.  Driver,  ‘  is  brought  in  a  vision  to  Jerusalem,  and 
sees  the  Temple  rebuilt,  lie  describes  at  length  its  structure  and 
arrangements,  and  lays  down  directions  respecting  its  services  and 
ministers.  As  a  priest,  and  as  one  to  whom  the  associations  of  the 
Temple  were  evidently  dear,  he  attaches  greater  weight  to  the  ceremonial 
observances  of  religion  than  was  usually  done  by  the  prophets ;  and  he 
here  defines  the  principles  by  which  he  would  have  the  ritual  of  the 
restored  community  regulated.  Both  the  arrangements  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  ritual  to  be  observed,  are  evidently  founded  upon  pre-exilic 
practice ;  the  modifications  which  Ezekiel  introduces  being  designed 
with  the  view  of  securing  certain  ends  which  he  deems  of  paramount 
importance.  The  Temple  is  Jehovah’s  earthly  residence.  In  the 
restored  community — which  Ezekiel  imagines  to  be  so  transformed  as 
to  be  truly  worthy  of  Him — He  Avill  manifest  His  presence  more  fully 
than  He  had  done  before.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  the  inner  court  of  the 
Temple  is  to  be  entered  by  none  of  the  laity — no  foreigners  are,  for 
the  future,  to  assist  the  priests  in  their  ministrations.  The  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  the  territories  of  the  tribes  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Temple 
more  completely  into  the  centre  of  the  land.  ...  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  an  ideal  element  in  Ezekiel’s  representation,  which  it  was 
found  in  the  event  impossible  to  put  into  practice.’  (P.  273.) 

It  is  true  that  his  schemes  were  impracticable  and  (as 
Renan  says)  ‘  resemble  a  dream  in  which  the  laws  of  reality 
‘  have  ceased  to  exist.’  *  But  still,  the  visions  of  this  pro¬ 
phet-priest,  when  at  last  the  restoration  really  did  come, 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  very  powerful  influence  in  guid¬ 
ing  men  like  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  their  patriotic  attempt 
to  reduce  theories  into  practice.  Thus  we  here  approach 
the  crisis,  the  turning-point  of  supreme  importance,  the 
moment  of  profound  literary  interest  and  (to  many  people) 

*  Kenan,  ‘  Hist,  of  Israel,’  iii.  357. 
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of  tormenting  anxiety.  It  is  the  question,  What  was  done 
to  the  sacred  literature  of  the  nation,  in  the  way  of  editing 
or  redaction,  when  the  Kestoration  actually  at  last  took 
place  ?  I 

Modern  criticism  replies — with  a  very  remarkable  degree 
of  unanimity,  and  with  an  intrepidity  which  carries  dismay, 
it  seems,  among  the  sworn  defenders  of  traditional  views — 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  Genesis  to  2  Kings,  appear  as  we  have 
them  in  our  modern  Bibles ;  as  our  Lord  accepted  them  ; 
and  as  the  Jewish  Scribes  and  synagogue  authorities  used 
them  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  that  preceded  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  aflBrmed,  in  short,  that  there  is  a  solid 
basis  of  fact  underlying  the  wild  Jewish  tradition,  so  fully 
believed  in  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  that  Ezra  re¬ 
wrote  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  thought 
that  there  is  some  reason  in  the  well-known  Eabbinical 
saying,  ‘  Only  the  chaff  returned  to  Palestine,  the  good 
‘  wheat  remained  behind  at  Babylon.’  It  is  argued,  if  Ezra 
and  others  at  Babylon  carefully  collected  and  edited  in 
practical  form  the  existing  fragments  of  sacred  literature ;  I 

if  they  added  (in  carefully  corrected  religious  tone)  many 
interesting  Semitic  legends  current  at  Babylon  about  the 
Creation,  and  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge ;  if  they  codified  for  ' 

priestly  use  the  surviving  memories  of  Mosaic  ritual  and 
custom ;  and,  placing  everything  neatly  in  chronological 
order  (so  as  to  read  continuously  from  the  beginning  of  all 
things  down  to  the  recent  tremendous  catastrophe  of  the 
Captivity),  planed  it  all  smoothly  down  into  a  ‘priestly  , 

‘  code  ’  such  as  might  be  carried  back  to  Jerusalem  to  form 
the  future  ‘  Mosaic  law,’ — they  did  exactly  what  loyal  and 
religious  men  ought  to  do  and  would  be  likely  to  do.  So 
far,  therefore  (thinks  modern  criticism),  from  resentment 
and  alarm  being  justified  by  such  a  careful  readjustment  of 
the  literary  fiugments  which  constitute  the  Old  Testament, 
the  only  feelings  that  are  justified  are  gratitude  and  pleasure.  1 

The  growth  of  the  Mosaic  law — from  its  rude  beginning 
when  the  two  tables  of  stone  were  first  deposited  within  the 
sacred  ark  down  to  its  completion  as  a  religious  code 
common  to  all  Israel,  wherever  henceforth  they  might  be  « 

scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth — becomes  intelligible 
and  satisfactory.  The  interest  of  the  holy  book  becomes 
unspeakably  enhanced  for  modern  readers  when  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  ‘the  last  result  of 
‘  time ;  ’  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  but  of  many 
generations  of  men ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  an  enchanted  I 
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thing,  that  fell  ready-made  (like  Jupiter’s  image)  from 
heaven,  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  mind  of  a  faithful  church 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  Moses,  and  stamped  at 
last  with  the  mint-mark  of  a  great  intellectual  Semitic  city, 
Babylon, — just  as  the  New  Testament  was  afterwards  stamped 
by  the  mint-mark  of  the  great  intellectual  Greek  city, 
Alexandria. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  where  is  the  proof  of  all  this  ? 
Why  may  we  not  continue  to  believe,  as  our  forefathers  did, 
that  Moses  wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch ;  that  he  kept  a 
journal  during  the  forty  years’  wanderings  ;  that  he  created 
an  elaborate  system  of  minute  ceremonial ;  and  formulated 
a  system  of  law,  which  was  rigorously  obeyed  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  down  to  our  Lord’s  time?  The  difficulty  is  this: 
that,  down  to  Ezra’s  time,  no  one  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
as  aware  of  the  existence  of  all  that  highly  elaborate  cere¬ 
monial  ;  that,  in  Jeremiah’s  time,  the  Temple-worship  was 
with  great  difficulty  centralised,  yet  no  appeal  was  made  to 
any  previously  existing  laws  to  the  same  effect ;  and  that 
(apart  from  two  extremely  doubtful  passages)  the  tabernacle 
itself,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  is 
never  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  history  till  after 
the  Captivity.  It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  the  story  of  the 
tabernacle  forms  a  striking  instance  of  what  took  place  all 
along  the  line,  at  the  restoration  from  captivity ;  that  the 
tabernacle  was  nothing  but  an  ideal  and  impalpable  shadow 
of  Solomon’s  Temple,  cast  back — like  the  spectre  on  the 
Brocken — upon  the  misty  legendary  cloudland  of  the  wan¬ 
derings  in  the  desert ;  and  that  the  reality  was  simply  a 
sacred  tent  to  shelter  that  holy  ark,  of  which  we  certainly 
do  hear  a  great  deal  throughout  the  history  of  Israel.  For, 
says  Canon  Driver — 

‘  it  is  very  far  from  being  implied  tliat  all  the  [post-exilic]  institutions 
were  the  creations  of  that  age.  The  Priests’  Code  embodies  some 
elements  with  which  the  earlier  literature  is  in  harmony  and  which, 
indeed,  it  presupposes.  .  .  .  The  chief  ceremonial  institutions  of  Israel 
are,  in  their  origin,  of  great  antiquity  ;  but  the  laws  re.specting  them 
were  gradually  developed  and  elaborated,  and,  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  are  formulated  in  the  Priests’  Code,  they  belong  to  the  exilic  or  early 
post-exilic  period  .  .  .  the  legislation  being  based  upon  pre-existing 
Temple  iisjige,  and  exhibiting  the  form  which  that  tinally  assumed.’ 
(P.  13u.) 

But 

‘the  pre-exilic  period  shows  no  Indications  of  this  lefiisidtion  being 
[then]  in  operation.  Thus,  the  place  of  the  sacrilice  is  here  strictly 
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limited,  and  severe  penalties  are  imposed  upon  any,  except  priests,  who 
presume  to  officiate  at  the  altar.  [But]  in  Judges  and  Samuel  sacrifice 
is  frequently  offered  at  spots  not  consecrated,  and  laymen  are  repeatedly 
represented  as  officiating — in  both  cases  without  any  hint  of  dis¬ 
approval.  .  .  .  Further,  elaborate  provisions  are  here  laid  down  for 
the  safety  of  the  tabernacle  and  for  the  reverent  handling  of  the  ark ; 
[but,  under  Eli]  the  ark  is  sent  for  and  taken  into  battle,  as  a  matter 
calling  for  no  comment.  .  .  .  And  at  the  solemn  transference  of  the 
ark  by  David  to  Zion,  the  Priests  and  Levites  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence ;  David  offers  sacrifice  with  his  own  hand,  and  performs 
the  priestly  function  of  blessing.’  (P.  129.) 

In  short,  all  the  facts  narrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Judges  and  of  the  early  Kings  indicate  precisely  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  simple  laws  and  religious  customs  only  as 
are  imposed  in  those  earlier  fragments  of  Mosaic  law,  which 
are  imbedded  in  the  work  of  the  two  primitive  annalists, 
the  Jehovist  and  the  Elohist.  They  refuse  all  attempts 
to  square  them  with  the  more  elaborate  and  pragmatical 
regulations  now  so  prominent  in  Leviticus,  but  whose  lan¬ 
guage  and  manner  betray  a  post-exile  hand.  Then,  turning 
to  Deuteronomy — the  work  of  reformers  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  Captivity,  about  b.c.  600 — we  find  again  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  complex  regulations  in  Leviticus.  But,  turning 
on  to  Ezekiel,  during  the  Captivity,  we  begin  to  perceive  a 
flavour  of  the  coming  style  of  legislation ;  and  detect  a 
growing  bias  towards  the  petty  measurements  and  minute 
regulations  and  dry  genealogies  of  the  later  Scribes  and 
Babbis.  But  ‘  the  priesthood  is  still  open  to  every  member 
‘  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  ’  *  till  at  length  when  we  reach  the 
work  of  the  general  editor  of  the  whole  post-Captivity  Bible, 
the  peculiarities  of  whose  Hebrew  style  all  experts  declare 
to  be  unmistakeable — then  even  that  door  is  closed.  The 
spirit  of  naiTOw  sacerdotalism,  which  we  know  so  well  in 
the  yet  later  ‘  Book  of  Chronicles,’  has  now  breathed  over 
the  whole  Pentateuch ;  and  to  its  last  editor  (about  B.c.  450), 
— while  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  deepest  gratitude  for  his  pre¬ 
servation  for  us  of  all  those  exquisite  ancient  stories  which 
record  the  idyllic  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  and  for  the  careful 
insertion  of  Babylonian  legends  about  the  Creation  and  the 
giants  and  the  Deluge, — we  also  owe  it  that  we  are  to  this 
hour  able  to  read,  in  literary  and  intelligible  form,  the  strict 
rules  and  customs  that  exile-experience  had  suggested  as 
necessary  to  ‘  schoolmaster  ’  the  Jews  against  the  terrible 
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pressure  of  permeating  and  dominant  heathenism.  And 
perhaps  we  owe  it  to  him  that  the  religion  of  Jehovah, 
Monotheism,  the  only  hope  for  the  subsequent  emancipation 
and  elevation  of  mankind,  was  preserved  for  the  world 
intact  in  this  casket  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

(4)  The  fourth  great  calamity  which  befell  the  Jews — 
their  persecution  by  the  Greek  monarchy  at  Antioch  (b.o.  170) 
and  the  penetration  of  Greek  thought  into  the  very  heart  of 
their  proud  exclusive  Semitism — had  but  little  effect  upon 
this  already  consecrated  portion  of  the  Hebi-ew  scriptures, 
the  law.  It  simply  brought  fresh  scriptures  to  the  front  for 
canonisation,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  But  otherwise  it  was 
unimportant,  and  may  here  be  passed  by. 

(5)  It  was  the  fifth  great  national  catastrophe  which, 
by  its  gradual  approach  and  by  its  terrible  results,  again 
affected  seriously  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  their  sacred 
books.  Already,  in  the  post-exile  redaction  of  the  law, 
the  ‘Priestly  Code’  (PC  or  P,  as  the  critics  label  it),  we 
have,  in  fact,  a  great  step  made  in  advance  towards  that 
lete  noire  of  St.  Paul,  legalism.  And  when  all  the  efforts 
of  Christ  had  been  in  vain  to  induce  the  Pharisees  and 
Rabbis  of  His  age  to  relax  the  ever-growing  network  of  this 
strangling  suffocating  ‘  law ;  ’  when  even  the  tremendous 
shock,  and  the  horrible  irony,  of  the  tragedy  at  Calvary 
could  induce  no  more  than  a  remnant  of  the  law-hlind  Jews 
to  see  that  Jehovah’s  Messiah  must  needs  be  a  moral,  and 
not  a  conquering  Messiah  of  the  sword ;  and  when,  there¬ 
fore,  yet  another  Captivity,  yet  another  destruction,  another 
dispersion  into  all  heathen  lands,  had  become  to  every  pro¬ 
phetic  eye  certain  and  imminent;  then,  yet  a  fifth,  and  a 
still  more  elaborate,  redaction  of  the  Mosaic  law  was 
thought  necessary  by  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  race,  if  their 
nation  and  their  religion  were  to  be  preserved  from  a  final 
dissolution.  And  so  the  catastrophe  of  the  Jewish  Church 
brought  forth  that  greatest  portent  of  undigested  legislation 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  that  jungle  (as  Mr.  Deutsch 
called  it),  that  tangled  labyrinth  of  greybeard  wisdom  and 
infantine  folly,  of  law  run  to  seed  and  thorny  outgrowths  of 
wildest  legend  and  pettiest  inquisitorial  injunctions — the 
Talmud.  It  is  true  the  Talmud  has  not  yet  been  stamped 
with  authority.  It  is  too  enormous  and  uncouth  to  lend 
itself  to  such  treatment.  But  its  reverential  use  among  the 
Jews,  and  its  frequent  quotation  as  of  decisive  weight,  has 
amounted  to  a  partial  consecration  for  religious  use.  And 
should  it  ever  be  codified  and  adapted  for  synagogue  read- 
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ing,  it  would  form  a  most  telling  and  instructive  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament  collection  of  hetei’o- 
geneous  documents  and  traditions  first  was  gathered  together, 
then  was  regarded  with  religious  and  almost  superstitious 
reverence,  and  finally  was  planed  down  and  canonised  for 
use  in  the  sacred  service  of  the  post-exile  synagogues,  scat¬ 
tered  broadcast  over  every  heathen  land. 

II.  We  may  now  leave  this  somewhat  distracting  analysis 
of  the  separate  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may  proceed 
to  try  and  present — again  in  quite  popular  and  historical  form 
— the  far  more  interesting  and  important  question  of  that 
triple  collection  and  consecration  of  these  books  which  made 
them  into  a  ‘  Canon  ’  or  a  Jewish  Bible.  Microscopic 
examination  of  stones  and  fragments  in  the  laborator}'  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  geological  formation  of  a  district 
is  to  be  fully  understood.  But  still  with  what  joy  do  the 
pupils  respond  to  their  professor’s  invitation  to  sally  forth 
into  the  open,  and,  from  some  breezy  hill-top,  to  apply 
what  they  have  learnt,  and  to  exchange  lithology  for 
geology  on  the  grand  scale  !  So  happily  does  the 
weary  theologian  exchange  criticism  in  detail  for  a 
study  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  In  the  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion,  at  any  rate,  what  can  it  possibly  matter  who  wrote 
such  or  such  a  book  ?  And  what  great  loss  is  incurred  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  parts  of  the  Bible  are  by  unknown 
authors?  For,  whoever  wrote  them,  they  were  in  any  case 
merely  the  work  of  an  individual.  But  the  agglomeration  of 
many  such  books  into  a  consecrated  volume,  for  public  use 
in  the  Synagogue,  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  community 
and  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  a  church.  As  Professor 
Ryle  well  says  :  ‘  The  formation  of  a  canon  of  scriptui-e  pre- 
‘  supposes  the  existence  of  a  community  of  believers.’  *  And 
it  is  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  a  church — their  origin,  their 
developement,  their  corruption  and  decline — which  furnish 
matter  for  sacred  history,  and  are  of  permanent  interest  to 
mankind. 

But  why  should  any  community  ever  be  induced  to  lay 
such  a  restriction  on  its  own  liberty  as  to  draw  up  a  Canon, 
a  closed  list,  of  what  it  will  read  ?  The  closure  is  sure  to  be 
irritating  to  some  of  its  more  progressive  members ;  who  will 
then  pi'oceed  to  draw  up — like  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  in 
London,  some  twenty  years  ago,  or  like  the  compilers  of 
the  Roman  Breviai’y — an  ‘  Anthology  ’  of  apocryphal  and 
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legendary  lections  for  themselves  ?  The  paramount  reason 
for  such  a  tightening  of  literary  discipline  appears  to  be  the 
pressure  of  external  calamity.  As  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  under  such  unhappy  circumstances  it  often  becomes  of 
the  most  urgent  importance  to  preserve  and  consecrate  the 
sacred  legacies  of  the  past ;  and,  by  canonising  them  for 
public  reading,  to  secure  them  against  neglect  or  oblivion. 
Amid  the  happy  buoyant  freedom  of  prosperous  times  no  such 
instinct  is  awakened.  Expansion  then  is  the  order  of  the 
day ;  hopefulness  is  the  predominant  feeling ;  and,  with 
never-failing  appetite  for  new  experiences,  the  very  last 
thought  that  would  occur  would  be  a  timid  desire  for  finality, 
a  closure  of  the  door,  a  refusal  to  believe  that  anything  fresh 
is  to  be  expected  or  admitted.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
dying  days  of  Greek  literature  at  Alexandria,  we  find  a 
‘  Canon,’  or  list  set  forth  by  commentators  and  professors, 
defining  what  were  to  be  considered  ‘  the  classics.’  But  fancy 
such  a  list  appearing,  amid  universal  scorn  and  derision, 
during  the  halcyon  days  of  Sophocles  and  Plato  at  Athens ! 
In  studying  then  this  curious  question  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon,  in  its  three  separate  and  successive  volumes  of  the 
‘  Law,’  the  ‘  Prophets,’  and  the  ‘  Hagiographa,’  we  shall  do 
well  to  place  ourselves  in  imagination  at  three  successive 
epochs  of  calamity.  By  this  means  we  shall  probably  under¬ 
stand  quite  clearly  how  this  singular  book  the  Bible  came  as 
a  whole  into  existence.  For  the  process  was  a  long  one : 
and  (unlikely  as  the  statement  may  sound),  it  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  even  when  our  Lord  came  into  the  world.  To  take 
each  volume,  then,  of  the  triple  Canon  in  order,  we  have : — 
(1)  The  ‘  Law,’  that  is,  the  Pentateuch.  We  have  seen 
of  what  materials  the  collection  was  composed.  But  when 
and  why  was  that  collection  elevated  to  supreme  authority  as 
a  sacred  book?  We  must  transport  ourselves  first  to  the 
troublous  times  of  Jeremiah  (b.c.  600).  The  thunderstorm 
of  Chaldsean  invasion  already  darkens  all  the  eastern  horizon. 
A  fearful  stillness  reigns.  But  everyone  knows  only  too  well 
what  is  coming.  And  with  tenfold  more  despair  than  was 
felt,  a  century  before,  by  Isaiah  and  his  generation,  Jeremiah’s 
contemporaries  begin  to  picture  to  themselves  the  invader’s 
course.  ‘  He  is  come  to  Aiath :  he  is  passed  on  to  Migron  : 

‘  Kamah  is  afraid :  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled.’  *  In  short,  the 
terrible  fate  which  had  already  overtaken  the  northern 
kingdom  was  now  about  to  overwhelm  the  southern  realm ; 
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and  the  only  chance  of  making  head  against  it  lay  in  a 
radical  religious  reformation,  based  upon  a  universal  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  discipline  of  a  Divine  law.  What  more  urgent, 
therefore,  than  to  begin  by  publishing,  under  Jeremiah’s 
influence,  and  in  a  popular  and  persuasive  form,  a  sacred 
code  of  the  ancient  Mosaic  laws  (Deuteronomy)  ?  And  then, 
when  the  blow  had  fallen  and  the  whole  nation  was  in  exile, 
what  more  imperative  than  to  provide,  yet  more  carefully, 
against  utter  dissolution  and  absorption  among  the  heathen, 
by  carefully  piecing  together  fragments  of  law  and  their 
illustrative  history,  and  by  constructing  tentative  theories  as 
to  how  they  could  be  reduced  to  practice,  under  the  influence 
of  good  men  among  the  exiles,  like  Ezekiel  the  priest  ?  And, 
lastly,  when  deliverance  had  come  and  the  hardy  pioneers  of 
hope,  the  ‘  pilgrim-fathers  ’  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  had 
set  oft'  on  their  desperate  undertaking  with  sword  and  trowel 
to  rear  again  the  tumbled  blackened  ruins  of  their  mountain- 
home  ;  what  more  natural  than  that  earnest  Jews,  like  Ezra 
the  scribe  and  lawyer,  should  employ  their  leisure  at  Babylon 
in  arranging  everything,  down  to  the  last  detail,  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  code  which  pious  satraps,  like  Nehemiah,  might 
presently  enforce  ?  And  so,  in  fact,  it  all  happened.  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  themselves  set  I'orth  from  Babylon  to  join  the 
struggling  pilgrims ;  themselves  felt  the  thrill  of  overpower- 
ing  joy  which  animates  a  man  on  sight  of  blue  distant  hills 
which  mean  for  him  ‘  country  ’  and  ‘  home  ;  ’  and  on  arrival 
they  reared  a  lectern  in  the  open  air,  and  published,  by  read¬ 
ing  aloud  during  several  successive  days,  the  new  code  that 
they  had  brought  with  them,  the  ‘  Mosaic  law.’  *  It  was 
universally  accepted,  it  was  treasured,  it  was  canonised,  it 
was  idolised.  And  so  the  first  volume  of  the  triple  Old 
Testament,  the  ‘  Law,’  was  now  in  assured  existence  (b.c. 
444).  It  seems  then,  says  Eobertson  Smith,  that  while 

‘  scholars  have  been  busy,  trying  to  gather  a  grain  of  truth  out  of 
fabulous  traditions,  they  have  forgotten  to  open  their  eyes,  and  simply 
look  at  the  Bible  itself  for  a  plain  account  of  what  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
actually  did.  There  we  learn  that  Ezra  did  establish  a  Canon — that 
is,  he  did  lead  his  people  to  accept  a  written  and  sacred  code  as  the 
absolute  rule  of  faith  and  life.  But  the  Canon  of  Ezra  was  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  The  people  entered  into  a  covenant  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses 
which  Ezra  brought  with  him  from  Babylon.  Tliat  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the  canonical  and  authoritative  book  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  is  the  position  which  it  holds  ever  afterwards.  To  the 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus  [b.c.  180]  the  Pentateuch,  and  no  larger 
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Canon,  is  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  of  God  most  high,  and  the  source 
of  all  sacred  wisdom ;  while,  to  all  Jewish  theology,  the  Pentateuch 
stands  higher  than  the  other  books  in  sanctity,  and  is  viewed  as  con¬ 
taining  within  itself  the  whole  compass  of  possible  revelation,  all 
other  books  being  tested  by  their  conformity  with  its  contents.* 
(P.  171.) 

(2)  The  Prophets.  But,  meanwhile,  a  second  formation 
was  already  in  progress;  for  nearly  all  the  materials  for  another 
sacred  volume  had  long  ago  been  prepared.  A  ‘  Priestly 
*  Code,’  a  great  book  of  historically  illustrated  rubrics,  was 
all  very  well.  But  priests  and  their  codes  are  not  every¬ 
thing  in  this  world ;  and  any  religion  would  soon  die  of 
dignity  whose  pulse  merely  beat  steadily  in  ‘  daily  service,’ 
with  all  proper  apparatus  of  spoons,  and  snuffers,  and  knives 
for  sacrifice,  and  breeches,  and  mitres,  and  censers.  Unless 
the  prophet,  too,  has  something  to  say  here,  and  with  an 
inspiring  voice  to  add  life  and  meaning  to  theurgic  symbols 
and  to  mysteries  ‘  surrounded  with  a  hedge  ’  of  awe,  ossifi¬ 
cation  soon  sets  in.  The  heart  ceases  to  beat.  The  religion 
becomes  a  ritual ;  the  man  a  bandaged  mummy.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  good  men  in  Jewry  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
place  a  high  value  on  prophetic  preaching.  And  now,  in 
captivity,  they  had  been  sedulously  gathering  and  treasuring 
all  that  fire  and  heathen  scorn  had  left  of  the  leather  strips 
or  parchment  rolls,  labelled  with  Isaiah’s  or  Jeremiah’s 
authorship,  or  with  similar  names  of  Israel’s  ancient 
prophets.  And  they  continued  the  collection  afterwards, 
even  down  to  Ezra’s  contemporary,  Malachi  (b.c.  450). 
So  that,  when  yet  another  deluge  of  heathendom,  at  first 
seductive  but  soon  brutal  and  persecuting,  followed  upon 
Alexander’s  conquest  of  their  good-humoured  Persian 
masters,  then  the  Jewish  leaders  bethought  them  that  they 
too,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  had  a  national  literature.  And 
they  determined  that  their  prophetic  scriptures  (in  annals 
and  orations)  should  be,  like  their  sacred  code  of  laws, 
strenuously  preserved  from  oblivion  by  public  reading  in  the 
synagogues.  Hence,  as  Babylonian  oppression  had  produced 
the  first  closed  volume  of  the  Canon,  so  Greek  oppression 
now  produced  the  second,*  containing  a  series  of  histories 

*  This  explanation  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  yearning  for  consola¬ 
tion  and  for  better  times  which  appears  in  the  Jewish  prayers  that 
accompanied  the  lections  from  the  Prophets.  They  ran  thus :  ‘  O  thou 
that  promisest  and  also  fulfillest,  &c.’  ‘  Not  one  of  Thy  promises  shall 

fall  to  the  ground.’  ‘  0  refresh  us,  with  Elijah  the  prophet,  &c.’  (See 
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which  reach  from  Joshua  and  his  settlement  of  the  tribes  in 
the  Promised  Land  down  to  the  end  of  the  Monarchy  in 
2  Kings ;  and  also  a  somewhat  confused  collection  of  their 
hortatory  remains. 

Thus,  from  about  b.c.  200  onwards,  these  two  sacred  col¬ 
lections,  together  with  the  precious  and  ever-growing  little 
fivefold  book  of  ‘  The  Psalms  of  David,’  for  temple  and  for 
private  use  * — to  reflect  from  the  inward  mirror  of  man’s  soul 
the  fivefold  radiance  of  the  Divine  law — remained,  till  the 
time  of  Christ,  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  ‘  The  Law  and 
‘  the  Prophets  were  until  John.’  j 

‘  For  centuries,’  says  Professor  Ryle,  ‘  the  “  Word  of  God  ”  imd 
been  declared  to  the  people  by  the  prophet,  in  the  form  of  instruction 
or  Torah,  liut  now  Torah  was  identified  with  a  written  law ;  and  the 
question  Avas  whether  the  law  alone  could  permanently  fill  the  gap 
which  had  thus  appeared  in  the  religious  life  of  the  community.  In¬ 
stinctively,  w'e  answer  that  it  could  not.  [But]  the  steps  by  Avhich 
these  additions  to  the  Canon  of  the  Law  were  made  are  in  a  great 
measure  hidden  from  our  view.  ...  In  the  collection  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets  [as  one  book],  Ave  liave  possible  indications  of  the  limit 
of  time,  from  knoAving  that  Malachi  Avas  composed  at  or  about  the  time 
of  Nehemiah’s  governorship,  n.c.  445-433.  Many  years  Avould  have  to 
slip  away  before  it  Avas  fully  realised  that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the 
great  .series.  And  if,  as  seems  A’ery  possible,  the  book  of  Jonah  is  an 
allegory,  written  for  a  didactic  purpose  about  B.c.  400,  it  Avould 
hardly  liaA'e  been  admitted  at  once  among  the  earlier  prophets  of 
Israel.  .  .  .  We  may  conjecture,  therefore,  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Canon  may  have  been  reached  under  the  High  Priesthood  of 
Simon  II.  (b  c.  219-199).  Thus  it  was  divinely  overruled  that,  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  crisis  Avhen  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  seconded  by  the 
turpitude  of  the  JeAvish  High  Priests,  sought  to  obliterate  the  religious 
distinctiveness  of  the  JeAvi.di  people,  another  buhvark  had  been  raised 
in  the  defence  of  the  pure  religion  of  Jehovah.’  (Pp.  95,  105,  113.) 


Hamburger,  s.v.  llaflarah,  p.  335.)  The  great  acre  that  Avas  taken  to 
preserve  the  smaller  rolls,  which  might  easily  be  lost,  is  shown  by  the 
following  passage  from  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  fob  14)  :  ‘  Our  Rabbis 
give  the  order  of  the  prophets  thus — Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  the  Twelve.  But  should  not  Hosea  stand 
first  ?  Why  is  he  not  Avritten  out  separately  and  put  in  his  proper 
place  ?  Because  his  book  is  so  small  that  it  might  easily  be  lost.’ 

*  Such  private  lyrical  compositions  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
early  times  or  to  the  chosen  people,  (See  a  war-psalm  of  Asshur- 
banipal,  b.c.  650,  and  a  penitential  psalm  of  about  b.c.  1700  from 
Assyria,  in  ‘  Records  of  the  Past,’  v.  67  and  153 ;  and  cf.  The  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  b.c,  50;  and  the  Magnificat,  &c.,  about  a.d,  I.) 

f  Luke  xvi.  16, 
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{^)  The  Hagiographa.  But,  meanwhile,  neither  had 
Jewish  pens  been  idle,  nor  had  patriotic  collectors  of  frag¬ 
ments  that  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  ancient,  ceased  their 
useful,  though  often  undiscriminating,  industry.  The 
tempest  of  Greek  invasion  and  cruel  persecution  had  wrung 
some  characteristic  specimens  of  apocalypse  (Daniel)  and 
legend  (Esther)  out  of  tortured  Jewish  hearts,  and  then  had 
passed  away.  The  subsequent  Maccabcean  gleam  of  peace 
and  independence  had  encouraged  even  a  reflective  (Job),  and 
an  almost  cynical,  philosophy  (Ecclesiastes),  as  well  as  steady 
prose  history-writing  (Chronicles).  But  ere  long  excitement 
began  again.  Was  Israel  never  to  be  free  from  harrowing 
anxieties  ?  No ;  not  if  she  served  Jehovah  to  the  last  rubric 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  read  in  scrupulous  order  every  lection 
from  the  Prophets  without  missing  a  ‘  Yod  ’  or  ever  once 
failing  to  say  ‘  the  Lord  ’  whenever  the  sacred  name 
occurred  ?  It  really  seemed  so.  For  a  huge  thunder-cloud 
had  now,  for  the  third  time,  gathered  against  her ;  and  this 
time  it  had  arisen  (like  Elijah’s  storm-cloud)  fi’om  beyond 
the  western  sea.  Kome  was  already  looming  even  intheMacca- 
bajan  ‘  Book  of  Daniel ;  ’  and  her  slowly  encroaching  policy 
had  already  to  be  taken  account  of  by  Judas  and  his  war¬ 
like  brethren.*  What  wonder,  then,  that  men’s  hearts  again 
began  to  fail  them,  and  that  many  a  rabbi  doubted  whether 
another  desperate  revolt  might  not  again  before  long  have 
to  be  hazarded  for  Israel’s  redemption  ?  At  all  events,  any 
precious  books  that  so  much  as  bore  heroic  names,  and  had 
passed  current  for  some  time  as  connected  with  ancient 
worthies — such  as  Job  and  Daniel,  David  and  Solomon, 
Queen  Esther,  and  indeed  all  the  saints  of  God,  beginning 
with  Adam  and  ending  with  Nehemiah — all  these  familiar 
and  popular  works  began  to  be  sedulously  collected  and 
anxiously  guarded.  ‘  The  sacred  writings  ’  they  were 
vaguely  called ;  and  some  few  of  them  began  to  be  read  in 
synagogue  on  certain  exceptional  days  in  the  year — viz., 
‘  Esther  ’  at  the  feast  of  Purim,  ‘  Canticles  ’  at  the  Passover, 
‘  Euth  ’  at  Pentecost.  ‘  But,’  says  Professor  Eyle, 

‘  The  Books  of  the  Hagiographa  were  not  continuously  read  in  the 
Synagogues.  They  were  not,  therefore,  estimated  by  the  same  test  of 
public  usage.  It  would  be  possible,  I  should  think,  for  a  book  to 
hover  a  long  time  in  suspense,  having  been  admitted  into  the  sacred 
list  at  a  time  of  popular  religious  enthusiasm  ;  but  having  afterwards 
[like  Esther,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes]  incurred  suspicion  in  consequence 

*  Cf.  Robertson  Smith,  Old  Testament,  p.  173,  note. 
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of  doubts  as  to  its  orthodoxy.  But  once  admitted,  a  book  was  never 
likely  to  be  [ultimately]  excluded.’  (P.  142.) 

Thus,  tentatively  and  gradually,  after  Pompey’s  invasion 
and  his  profanation  of  the  temple,  and  still  more  quickly 
when  the  half-heathen  Herod  was  reigning  at  Cmsarea  by 
the  grace  of  Eome  and  Augustus,  preparation  was  going  on 
for  the  final  acceptance  and  consecration  by  the  Eabbis  of 
yet  a  third  volume  of  Holy  Scripture — the  ‘  Hagiographa.’ 
Virtually,  it  was  complete  in  our  Lord’s  time,  and  He  may, 
perhaps,  mean  by  His  words  in  Matthew  xxiii.  35 — ‘  from 
‘  Abel  to  the  son  of  Barachiah,’  simply  ‘  from  one  end  of 
‘  Scripture  to  the  other — from  Genesis  to  2  Chronicles.’ 
But  it  is  certain  that  some  books,  such  as  Ecclesiastes,  were 
doubted  till  b.c.  32,  and  that  the  Old  Testament,  in  all  its 
three  volumes,  was  not  finally  ‘  canonised  ’  and  closed  till 
the  great  Council  of  the  Eabbis  was  held,  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  at  Jamnia,  in  Southern  Palestine,  a.d.  90.  Thus 
just  as  the  first  volume  of  the  canon  (the  Law)  owed  its 
existence  to  Chaldman  conquest,  and  the  second  volume  (the 
Prophets)  owed  its  consecration  for  religious  use  to  the 
Greek  persecution,  so  the  third  volume  (the  Hagiographa) 
owed  its  acceptance  as  sacred  and  canonical  to  the  crushing 
Eoman  victory  which  put  an  end  to  tbe  Jewish  State  al¬ 
together. 

Hereafter  Christianity  and  Judaism  go  their  several  ways 
apart,  and  Jewish  developements  have  no  further  interest 
for  us,  as  Christians.  But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  selfsame  process  of  collecting  laws  and  illustrative  his¬ 
tories  (Halacha  and  Haggada)  still  continued,  until  immense 
masses  of  both  kinds  were  accumulated  in  the  Talmud ;  and 
that  the  same  law  of  ‘  canonisation  as  a  result  of  calamity  ’ 
again  makes  its  appearance.  For  Hillel,  in  our  Lord’s  day, 
began  vigorously  the  work  of  collection,  and  it  was  carried 
on  by  that  remarkable  Jewish  martyr  of  the  second  century, 
E.  Akiba — esteemed,  on  that  account,  ‘  a  second  Ezra  ’  * — 
and  reached  a  quasi-codification  in  the  Mishna.  Thus  (as 
Schiirer  remarks)  ‘  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  State  had 
‘  for  its  direct  result  the  enhancement  of  Eabbinical  in- 
‘  fluence ;  and  the  first  attempt  at  codifying  the  [oral]  law 
‘  was  made  by  men  in  immediate  touch  with  those  who  had 
‘  witnessed  it.’f  In  fact,  the  Talmud  (as  completed  three 
hundred  years  later  on) 

*  Schiirer,  ‘  Gesch.  des  judischen  Volkes,’  ii.  301. 

f  Hamburger,  ‘  lleal-Encyclopiidie  fiir  Talmud,’  p.  86, 
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‘  though  never  formally  accepted  by  the  nation,  is  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  “  Canon”  of  Jewish  tradition.  But  its  popularity  is  much  more 
due  to  an  e.xtraneous  cause.  During  the  persecutions  against  the  Jews 
in  the  [new]  Persian  Empire,  under  Jesdegird  II.  [a.d.  450],  the 
schools  were  closed  for  about  eighty  years  ;  and  the  living  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  law  being  stopped,  tlie  book  obtained  a  supreme  authority, 
such  as  had  probably  never  been  dreamt  of  by  its  authors.’  * 

And  not  in  this  respect  only  does  the  more  recent  Talmud 
illustrate  the  process  of  ancient  Semitic  ‘  canonisation,’  but 
also  in  two  other  ways.  Tor,  like  the  priestly  code  of  post¬ 
exile  times,  it  travelled  back  all  the  way  to  the  world’s 
creation  to  find  a  starting  point ;  and  then  it  mingled  in¬ 
extricably  together  history,  poetry,  law  and  legend,  very 
much  as  we  find  them  mingled  in  the  Hexateuch.  Another 
good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  documents  of  very 
different  epochs  can  become  dovetailed  and  planed  down 
into  unity  is  to  be  found  in  the  existing  collection  of 
‘  Sibylline  Verses.’  They  are  now  extant  in  a  considerable 
volume,  containing  twelve  consecutive  books.  But  Books  I. 
and  II.  are  a  work  of  about  a.d.  200,  Book  III.  is  attributed 
to  B.c.  170,  Book  IV.  to  A.D.  80,  and  so  on.f 

Perhaps,  however,  if  a  still  more  telling  illustration 
were  required  of  the  way  in  which  ancient  collections 
— first  occasioned  by  local  and  temporary  events  occurring 
in  times  long  gone  by — can  subsequently  pass  through 
numerous  redactions  ;  can  then,  under  stress  of  adversities 
and  catastrophes,  receive  partial  codification  and  become  a 
canon  for  the  men  of  that  later  age ;  and,  finally,  how  its 
successive  strata  can  eventually  be  planed  down  (as  ice 
planes  down  the  edges  of  a  dozen  tossed  and  tilted  forma¬ 
tions)  into  some  familiar  form  for  unquestioning  daily  use 
and  deep  religious  reverence;  such  an  illustration  might 
be  found  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  For 
the  materials  that  compose  that  book  go  back,  in  the 
gospels  and  epistles  for  the  day,  to  the  very  earliest  literature 
of  Christianity.  It  gathers  treasures,  as  its  life  goes  on, 
from  Eastern  liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  from  Western 
sacramentaries,  litanies,  creeds ;  the  Norman  Conquest 
leaves  its  mark  in  many  a  prayer  from  the  Sarum  Breviary 
and  Missal ;  the  Eeformation  struggles  produce  two  or  three 
new  ‘  formations  ’  in  rapid  succession ;  and  lastly,  the  Great 
Eebellion  clenches  it  all  by  renewed  redaction  and  (so  to 

*  Deutsch,  ‘Literary  Remains’  (1874),  p.  41. 

t  Fricdlieb,  ‘  Oracula  Sibyllina  ’  (1852),  Einleitung. 
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speak)  canonisation  at  the  Savoy  Conference  under  Charles  II, 
A.D.  1662.  Yet,  with  all  this  strange  medley  of  material 
and  this  singular  histor}’-  of  successive  canonisations  for 
public  use,  the  book  is  familiarly  handled  with  unconscious 
reverence  by  generation  after  generation  of  English  church¬ 
men  ;  and  so  nearly  is  it  placed  on  a  par  with  Scripture  that 
a  thousand  inconveniences  are  willingly  suffered  rather  than 
permit  the  precious  inheritance  of  their  fathers  to  be 
modernised  or  revised.  Even  the  children’s  catechism  has 
recently  been  successfully  defended  from  sacrilegious  addi¬ 
tions;  and  the  few  rubrical  adaptations  which  have  been 
hazai’ded  in  America  and  Ireland  are  visited  with  as  stern 
reprobation  by  the  stricter  churchmen  at  home,  as  the 
vagaries  of  Alexandria  met  with  at  the  hands  of  solemn 
Palestinian  Rabbis  at  Jerusalem.  ‘  Those  who  read  the 
‘  outside  books,’  said  R.  Akiba,  ‘  hsive  no  part  in  the  life  to 
‘  come.’  Such  books  were  to  be  thrust  away  in  the  rubbish 
room  to  which  condemned  synagogue  rolls  were  relegated. 
And  at  last  a  shrewd  law  was  devised  to  the  effect  that  the 
sacred  books  communicate  ceremonial  uncleanness  to  hands 
that  touch  them ;  which  secured  that  they  should  be  kept  in 
a  place  by  themselves  and  not  be  lightly  handled.  In  short 
(as  a  South  Sea  Islander  would  say)  they  were  ‘  tabooed.’ 

Nay,  the  Pentateuch  was  attributed  not  merely  to  the 
inspiration  but  to  the  actual  creation  of  Almighty  God. 
‘  Seven  things — among  them  the  Torah — were  created  before 
‘  the  creation  of  the  world.’  *  And  God  Himself  is  supposed 
to  spend  much  time  in  the  study  of  His  own  Torah.  Such 
wild  extravagances  are  only  paralleled  by  the  similar  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Brahmins  about  their  Vedas  ;  but  the  distant 
echoes  of  these  Rabbinical  superstitions  were  faintly  heard 
long  afterwards  in  many  a  Protestant  ‘  confession  ’  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  ;  and  in  that  phrase  of  Martin  Marprelate, 
wherein  (as  in  a  nutshell)  lies  latent  all  Puritan  noncon¬ 
formity  :  ‘  the  controversy  is  whether  the  external  govern- 
‘  ment  of  the  Church  be  so  prescribed  by  the  Lord  in  the 
‘  New  Testament  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  alter  the 
*  same.’  f  They  are  heard,  too,  at  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
the  rash  statement,  ‘  God  is  the  author  of  Holy  Scripture ;  ’ 
and  even  so  late  as  1870,  at  the  Vatican  Council,  ‘The 
‘  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  entire,  with  all  their 
‘  parts  .  .  .  have  God  for  their  author.’  The  culmination, 

*  Talmud,  ‘  Nedarim,’  fol.  39. 

I  Maskell,  ‘  Martin  Marprelate  ’  (1845),  p.  34, 
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however,  of  bibliolatry  seems  to  be  reached  in  a  modern 
hymn,  where  a  downright  invocation  is  addressed  to  the 
Holy  Book  for  help  on  the  death-bed — 

‘  Book  of  life  !  When  we  reposing, 

Bid  farewell  to  friends  we  love, 

Give  us — for  the  life  then  closing — 

Life,  life  above  !  ’ 

Yet  even  this  extravagance  is  but  an  echo  of  the  Talmud, 
which  gravely  informs  us  that  ‘the  Torah  (Pentateuch) 
‘  stands  before  the  Most  High,  and  maketh  intercession  for 
Israel  ’  (Shemoth  Rabba,  cap.  29.) 

HI.  We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  practical  question  which  is,  at  the  present 
day,  of  supreme  interest  and  importance  to  all  religious 
men.  It  is  the  question  how  these  new  views  about  the 
structure  of  the  Bible  can  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
Christian  thought,  and  can  be  utilised  in  Christian  teaching. 
It  would  be  childish  to  deny  that  they  involve  a  considerable, 
and,  in  some  quarters,  by  no  means  a  welcome  change  of 
system.  But  every  revelation  of  new  truth  invariably  re¬ 
quires  fidelity,  skill,  and  courage  to  harmonise  it  with  old 
truth, — especially  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  involved  in 
a  routine  of  professional  duty,  which  cannot  wait  till  all 
has  been  made  clear,  and  which  exposes  them  to  the  silly 
gibes  of  busy  mockers  who  ai’e  ‘  without  understanding.’ 
Their  duty  seems,  at  first,  like  the  process  (so  graphically 
described  by  President  Lincoln)  of  changing  horses  while 
fording  a  dangerous  river  ;  and  that,  with  the  added  dis¬ 
traction  of  seeing  either  bank  lined  with  weeping  or  jeer¬ 
ing  spectators.  Let  them  not  be  discouraged.  Mockery  has 
been  the  accompaniment  of  all  great  improvements  since  the 
world  began.  No  sooner  had  some  striking  advances  been 
made  in  physical  science,  about  fifty  years  ago,  than  Strauss 
declared  that  no  one  could  in  future  remain  a  clergyman,  or 
even  a  Christian.  A  little  later  on,  when  Semitic  studies 
wei*e  just  beginning  to  cast  some  new  light  on  the  Bible, 
Renan  pronounced  that  the  petrification,  which  he  mistook 
for  living  Christianity,  had  been  fatally  mined  and  ruined. 
And  the  comical  gambols  which,  not  long  ago,  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  his  school  round  such  things  as  the 
printer’s  favourite  4004  for  Creation — which  we  were  all 
supposed  to  believe  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation — the 
gravity  of  this  Journal  prevents  us  from  attempting  to  de¬ 
scribe.  All  these  imaginary  death-blows  to  the  Christian 
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faith  have,  however,  long  been  safely  survived.  Why  should 
not  survival,  and  even  improvement,  be  likewise  anticipated 
from  a  brave  and  calm  handling  of  the  new  critical  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  recently  been  committed  to  our  trust  ? 
Yet,  says  Professor  Eobertsoii  Smith, 

‘  I  have  met  with  many  persons  who  admit  that  they  can  detect  no 
flaw  in  the  critical  argument  by  which  the  dates  of  the  codes  are 
established,  but  who  yet  suspend  their  judgment,  and  are  tempted  to 
regard  the  whole  Pentateuch  question  as  a  hopeless  puzzle,  because 
they  cannot  understand  how  the  Mosaic  history  is  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  new  critical  discoveries.’  (New  edition,  p.  389.) 

Precisely  in  the  same  way,  on  the  first  announcement 
of  the  Copernican  astronomy  in  1543,  every  teacher  of 
the  established  Ptolemaic  system  complained  that  the 
Universe  had  become  to  him  a  ‘  hopeless  puzzle.’  But  the 
remedy  was  speedily  and  entirely  satisfactory.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  transfer  his  didactic  standpoint  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  to  begin  by  fixing  attention  on  the 
true  centre  of  all  planetary  movements,  and  then  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  his  pupils  was  at  once  enkindled,  their  intelligence 
satisfied,  their  curiosity  aroused.  And  just  so  it  may  easily 
be,  at  the  present  moment,  in  religious  teaching — if  Christian 
teachers  will  only  begin  at  the  central  point  and  pivot  of  all 
sacred  history ;  will  firmly  and  boldly  take  their  stand  on 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world ;  and  from  that  point 
will  look  backwards  through  all  the  deepening  mist  and  haze 
of  the  old  world’s  religious  history  ;  instead  of  hopelessly 
trying  to  begin  with  Adam  and  Eve  at  B.c.  4004,  and  so 
work  their  stumbling  way  forwards  towards  Christ.  Viewed 
from  that  centre,  everything  (as  in  the  Heliocentric  system) 
falls  into  its  true  and  natural  place.  The  Hagiographa  is  then 
seen,  at  a.d.  1,  in  the  air  and  in  actual  process  of  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  for  synagogue  reading  ;  while  other  litei’ary  in¬ 
gredients  such  as  ‘  Enoch,’  ‘  Wisdom,’  ‘  Maccabees,’  ‘  Esdras,’ 
‘  Solomon’s  Psalter,’  the  ‘  Assumption  of  Moses,’  and  many 
curious  products  of  later  Jewish  piety — were  still  suspended 
and  regarded  as  ‘  Apocrypha,’  unworthy  of  public  recognition 
at  the  lectern.  Then  behind  that  cloudy  stratum  appears, 
already  formed  and  canonised,  the  prophetical  collection  of 
narratives  and  orations,  shading  off  (as  all  literatures  do) 
from  prose  into  poetry,  and  from  the  plain  naturalism  of  the 
Chaldtean  siege  in  2  Kings,  back  to  the  misty  stories  of 
Elijah  and  the  ravens,  Samson  and  Delilah,  and  Joshua  com¬ 
manding  the  sun  to  stand  still.  Then  behind  that  stratum 
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again  appears  the  primsDval  system  of  legislation,  codified 
under  Moses’  name  and  breathing  his  spirit;  hut  shading 
off  (like  the  rest)  into  the  mysterious  past,  and  illustrating 
itself  by  free  use  of  history,  myth,  and  legend;  till,  far 
beyond  all  ken  of  clear  intelligence,  loom  large  the  pan- 
Semitic  traditions  about  a  universal  deluge  and  the  Tower 
of  Babel  and  the  giants  and  the  golden  age  in  Paradise  and 
the  divine  creation  of  the  world. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  the  Bible  becomes  the  most  interesting 
of  all  books.  It  is  no  longer  a  magical  and  infallible  oracle 
verbally  and  syllabically  inspired ;  but  a  perfectly  veracious 
and  divinely  simple  record  of  the  growth  and  developement 
of  God’s  Church — from  the  beginning  down  to  the  Apostolic 
age — describing  in  full  its  successive  essays  in  organisation, 
its  failures  and  victories,  its  achievements  of  saints  and 
heroes  ;  giving  in  perfect  good  faith  its  legends  of  Jonah 
and  his  whale,  of  Balaam  and  his  ass,  of  Samson  and  his 
lion  ;  and  weaving-in  many  lovely  myths,  and  dreams,  and 
poems — the  angels’  ladder,  the  rainbow  covenant  of  hope  and 
peace  for  animals  as  well  as  men,  the  garden  of  sweet  inno¬ 
cence  and  of  sad  primaeval  fall.  For,  as  Archbishop  Benson 
so  admirably  says,  ‘  Are  we  prepared  to  lay  it  down,  as  a 
‘  thing  not  to  be  credited,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  used 
‘  what  we  now  call  “  myth  ”  ?  ’  *  No  one,  in  these  days, 
after  so  many  surprises  about  God’s  methods  both  in  nature 
and  in  history,  is  prepared  to  do  anything  so  certainly  rash, 
and  so  possibly  blasphemous.  And  thus  the  Old  Testament 
becomes,  at  last, — what  it  was  surely  intended  to  be — a  help, 
and  not  a  hindrance,  to  the  Christian  Church ;  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  perplexing  obscuration,  of  God’s  ways  with 
man ;  and  a  subject  for  the  most  enthusiastic  study  for  all 
lovers  of  truth  and  all  believers  in  God’s  gradual  revelation 
of  it  to  the  world.  Hence,  we  are  persuaded  that,  with  the 
key  now  providentially  given,  and  all  the  old  puerilities  and 
absurdities  and  misunderstandings  fairly  set  aside,  a  new  era 
of  vigour  and  joyful  progress  is  on  the  point  of  dawning  upon 
the  Christian  Church.  The  heathen  will  no  longer  have  to 
complain  that  worse  demands  are  made  on  their  credulity  by 
the  missionaries  than  by  their  own  priests ;  nor  will  Jewish 
pride  be  any  longer  encouraged  to  build  up  those  childish 
cloud-castles  of  God’s  supposed  blind  favouritism,  which 
have  fortified  them — more  than  any  other  prejudice — against 

*  Archbishop  Benson,  Charge  at  Canterbury  Diocesan  Conference, 
1890. 
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surrender  to  their  own  true  Christ.  And  when  by  their  aid, 
— scattered  as  they  now  are,  and  in  intimate  touch  with  every 
nation  under  heaven — Christians  shall  have  learnt,  at  last,  to 
understand  the  intrinsic  Orientalism  of  their  own  scriptures, 
and  by  Hebrew  aid  to  translate  them  truly  into  Western 
forms  of  thought,  then  perhaps  that  forecast  of  St.  Paul 
may  find  fulfilment,  which  shall  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
prophet  indeed.  ‘  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Messiah 
‘  of  the  Old  Testament ;  ’  that  was  to  him  the  central  pivot 
of  all  his  teaching.  And  if — with  far  broader  practical 
knowledge  of  multifarious  mankind  than  was  possible  to 
him,  with  all  the  profundities  and  subtleties  of  German 
criticism  at  our  disposal,  and  with  the  fresh  breath  of  our 
own  liberty  to  supply  energy  to  all  social  and  mental  eflPorts, 
— the  British  school  of  biblical  study  should  at  length  per¬ 
suade  the  Jews,  whom  our  nation  has  of  late  so  steadily 
befriended,  to  join  them  in  loyal  service  to  the  only  Messiah 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  can  now  ever  hope  to 
see ;  and  to  consecrate  themselves  to  a  united  enterprise  in 
furtherance  of  a  reasonable  and  Christo-centric  study  of  the 
Bible ;  then  it  may  surely  come  to  pass  that  the  twentieth 
century  shall  see,  what  the  nineteenth  century  has  failed  to 
understand,  the  meaning  of  that  hitherto  unsolved  enigma 
of  the  great  Apostle  :  ‘  If  the  casting  away  of  the  Jews  has 
‘  been  the  reconciling  of  the  Gentile  world,  what  shall  the 
*  receiving  of  them  be  hut  life  from  the  dead  ?  ’ 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  History  of  Savings  Banks.  By  William 

Lewinb. 

2.  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  System  of  Post  Office  Savings 

Banks.  1871. 

3.  The  Law  relating  to  Trustee  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

By  U.  A.  Forbes. 

4.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Postmaster-General.  1862-1892. 

Tn  an  early  number  of  this  Journal  we  devoted  several 
pages  to  the  subject  of  Savings  Banks,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  working  of  the  then  recently  established  and 
still  flourishing  Edinbux’gh  Savings  Bank.  We  directed 
attention  to  the  absurdity  of  using  the  plural  number  in 
describing  these  institutions,  but  our  protest  was  too  late, 
and  the  etymological  blunder  has  been  perpetuated  in  Acts 
of  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  usage  of  everyday  life. 
Wherever  English  is  spoken  banks  for  saving  are  called 
savings  banks,  though  in  other  languages  they  are  more 
correctly  designated.  The  Germans  have  their  Sparkassen, 
the  French  their  caisses  d^epargne,  and  the  Italians  their 
casse  di  risparmio.  Each  of  these  nations  claims  the  honour 
of  having  originated  savings  banks.  The  claim  of  Italy 
rests  upon  the  doubtful  assumption  that  the  monti  di  pietd, 
founded  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  banks  rather  than  pawnshops.  The  claim  of  Germany 
is  better  supported.  A  savings  bank  was  established  at 
Hamburg  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1780,  and  considerable 
sums  of  money  were  deposited,  but  when  Napoleon  invaded 
Germany  he  confiscated  the  whole  of  them.  In  Switzerland 
savings  banks  were  founded  at  Berne,  Basle,  and  Geneva 
between  1787  and  1791.  In  England  two  savings  banks 
were  in  existence  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
at  Tottenham  and  at  Wendover  in  Buckinghamshire.  The 
first  was  started  for  women  and  children  by  Mrs.  Priscilla 
Wakefield,  a  benevolent  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  its 
scope  was  gradually  enlarged.  In  1801  it  was  more  fully 
organised;  Mr.  Eardley  Wilmot,  M.P.,  became  one  of  the 
trustees,  and  it  continued  until  1866,  Avhen  the  deposits 
were  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  About 
the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Wakelield  began  her  club  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Smith,  vicar  of  Wendover,  invited  his 
parishioners  to  entrust  to  him  for  safe  keeping  any  money 
they  could  spare  in  sums  of  not  less  than  twopence.  He 
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undertook  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  moneys  he  ^ 

received,  and  repay  them  with  interest  at  Christmas,  or 
earlier  if  necessary,  and,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  de¬ 
positors,  he  gave  them  a  dinner  once  a  year.  The  bank  was  » 

open  on  Sunday  evenings,  apparently  to  afford  the  parishioners  ! 

an  opportunity  of  obeying  St.  Paul’s  injunction  to  the  church  I 

at  Corinth  :  ‘  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  ^ 

‘  you  lay  by  him  in  store.’  The  Wendover  bank  existed  for 
several  years,  and  had  about  sixty  subscribers,  who  invested  ^ 

from  five  to  ten  pounds  apiece  every  season.  ' 

The  example  of  Tottenham  and  Wendover  was  quickly 
followed  in  other  places.  Many  eminent  persons  took  up 
the  idea  of  savings  banks,  and  assisted  in  founding  and  i 

managing  them.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  president  of  the 
Bath  Savings  Bank,  which  was  begnn  in  1808  by  Lady  Isabella  I 

Douglas;  Ml'.  George  Rose  established  the  Southampton 
Savings  Bank  in  1815,  and  Sir  John  Acland  the  Exeter 
and  Devon  Savings  Bank  in  the  following  year.  These  i 

banks,  and  many  others  started  about  the  same  time,  were 
purely  voluntary  associations,  and  had  no  special  legal 
sanction  or  protection.  As  early,  however,  as  1807,  Mr. 

Whitbread,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  able  speech  on  the 
poor  laws,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  National  Savings  u 

Bank.  His  plan  was  so  bold  that  we  think  it  well  to  give  it 
in  his  own  words : — 

‘  I  beg  honourable  gentlemen  not  to  start  at  what  I  am  about  to 
suggest,  which  to  many  wlio  hoar  me  may  be  quite  new.  I  would 
propose  the  establishment  of  one  great  national  institution  in  the 
nature  of  a  bank  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  labouring  classes 
alone  ;  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  metropolis,  and  bo  under  the 
control  and  management  of  proper  persons ;  that  every  man  who  I 

shall  be  certified  bj^  one  justice  of  the  peace  to  subsist  on  the  wages  ' 

of  his  own  labour  shall  be  at  liberty  to  remit  any  sum  from  20s.  up¬ 
wards,  but  not  exceeding  20/.  in  any  one  year,  and  not  more  than 
200/.  in  the  whole.’ 

The  money  was  to  be  remitted,  ‘  with  the  intervention  of 
‘  the  Post  Office,’  for  investment  in  Government  stock,  in  ^ 

the  names  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Whitbread  also  proposed  to  afford  facilities  for  the 
purchase  of  small  annuities  and  for  the  insurance  of  lives  * 

within  certain  limits  ;  but  he  was  not  successful  in  per- 
suading  the  House  of  Commons  to  sanction  his  plan,  which  ' 

was  in  abeyance  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  he  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  the  tremendous  impetus  it  would,  when 
adopted,  give  to  thrift  and  economy,  or  that  a  bank  founded 
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,  on  the  lines  he  laid  down  would,  in  the  course  of  thirty 

*  years,  receive  from  depositors  more  than  300,000,000L,  and 
hold,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  71,000,000/.,  belonging  to 

^  5,100,000  persons,  iu  addition  to  5,000,000/.  specially 

I  invested  in  Government  stock. 

!  In  181G  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  place 

savings  banks  on  a  definite  legal  basis,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  eailiest  Savings  Bank  Act*  was  passed,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Wilberforce 

*  and  other  supporters  of  the  measure  indulged  in  very 

1  extravagant  hopes  of  its  consequences,  anticipating  that  in 

I  a  few  years  pauperism  would  be  extinguished  and  poor  rates 

I  cease.  On  the  other  hand,  Lox’d  Milton  warned  the  sup- 

'  porters  of  savings  banks  not  to  expect  too  much  ;  and  Mr. 

1  Thomas  Attwood  declai'ed  they  were  a  nuisance,  and  would 

‘  become  a  screw  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  fix  down 
‘  the  working  classes  to  the  system.’  Outside  Parliament 
'  many  of  the  supporters  of  friendly  societies  strongly  objected 

to  legislating  iu  the  interest  of  savings  banks,  under  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  the  two  institutions  must  be  eventually 
antagonistic.  William  Oobbett,  in  a  characteristic  protest 
addressed  to  ‘  old  George  Rose,’  denounced  Savings  Banks 
as  the  most  ridiculous  project  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
^  man.  As  we  recall  these  criticisms,  we  may,  perhaps,  be 

permitted  to  make  a  short  quotation  from  the  article 
already  referred  to,  which  has  been  fully  justified  by  the 
experience  of  three-quarters  of  a  centiuy,  and  still  expresses 
our  views ;  ‘  The  sju’ead  of  savings  banks  is  of  far  more 
‘  importance,  and  far  more  likely  to  increase  the  happiness, 
‘  and  even  the  greatness,  of  the  nation  than  the  most  brilliant 
‘  success  of  its  arms,  or  the  most  stupendous  improvements 
‘  of  its  trade  or  its  agriculture.’  f 

Under  the  Act  of  1817  any  depositor  could  invest  in  a 
savings  bank  100/.  in  the  first  year  and  50/.  in  any  subsequent 
year.  The  trustees  were  required  to  pay  over  all  moneys 
they  I’eceived  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  account  of  the 
j  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  who 

were  empowered  to  allow  interest  at  the  rate  of  od.  per  cent, 
j  per  diem,  or  4/.  11s.  ‘Sd,  per  annum.  It  is  little  to  the  credit 

1  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  Administration,  or  of  Parliament,  that 

these  provisions  should  have  been  embodied  iu  the  Act. 
j  (’onsols  only  yielded  about  o/.  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 

*  57  George  111.  c.  130. 

I  I  ‘Edinburgh  Keview,’ xlix.  p.  140. 
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no  working  man  could  lay  by  100/.,  or  even  50/.,  a  year. 
Savings  banks  were  rapidly  established,  and  within  a  year 
there  were  227  in  England  and  Wales.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  there  were  nearly  as  many.  A  separate  measure  for 
the  latter  couutry  had  been  passed  concurrently  with  the 
English  Act,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  some 
Scotch  savings  banks,  neither  Act  was  extended  to  them. 
Money  came  pouring  in,  not  so  much  from  the  wage-earning 
classes  as  from  the  well-to-do,  who  speedily  discovered  they 
could  obtain  higher  iiiterest  from  savings  banks  than  from 
direct  investments  in  Government  stock.  The  Acts  restricted 
the  amount  to  be  deposited,  but  Parliament  had  omitted  to 
attach  any  penalty  to  deposits  in  excess  of  the  limits,  and 
unscrupulous  persons,  often  with  the  connivance  of  savings 
bank  managers,  systematically  invested  large  sums  of  money. 
One  man  deposited,  in  the  names  of  his  six  children,  several 
thousand  poimds ;  deposits  were  also  frequently  made  in 
assumed  names,  or  merely  under  a  number  without  any 
name.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1818  to  stop  these  abuses, 
but  nothing  was  done  until  1824,  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Robinson)  carried  a  Bill  reducing  the 
limits  of  deposits  to  50/.  the  first  year,  30/.  in  subsequent 
years,  and  fixing  the  total  amount  to  the  credit  of  a  depositor 
at  200/.,  inclusive  of  interest.  To  prevent  evasion  of  these 
limits,  intending  depositors  were  required  to  sign  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  they  had  no  interest  in  a  savings  bank  account. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  signature  should  be  in  the 
depositor’s  own  handwriting,  but,  as  such  a  provision  would 
have  prevented  persons  unable  to  write  from  using  savings 
banks,  it  was  not  insisted  upon,  and  those  who  could  not 
write  their  names  were  allowed  to  affix  their  marks  to  the 
declaration. 

In  1824  there  Avas  already  a  deficiency  in  the  funds  held 
by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  on  account  of  savings 
banks.  The  deficiency  was  caused  by  the  too  liberal  interest 
allowed  by  the  Acts  of  181  7,  and,  although  it  was  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing,  no  steps  w'cretheu  taken  to  reduce  it.  In  1817  the  loss 
was  12,000/. ;  in  1824  it  was  88,000/.,  and  in  1828  100,000/. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  on  several  occasions  called  attention  to  this 
loss,  and  in  1828  he  succeeded  in  alarming  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  the  reconstruction  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  Administration,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Canning's  friends,  caused  a  further  delay  in  dealing  with  the 
matter.  In  June  1828,  however,  a.  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Couiinons  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law. 
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i  which,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  added  to  the  statute 

book  and  continued  with  few  subsequent  modifications  to  be 
the  governing  statute  of  savings  banks  until  1863.*  The 
»  annual  limit  of  deposits  was  definitely  fixed  at  30^.,  and  the 

total  limit  at  150^.,  but  interest  might  continue  to  accrue 
until  the  amount  due  to  a  depositor  reached  200^.  To  ensure 
uniformity  and  compliance  with  the  law,  the  rules  of  all 
savings  banks  were  directed  to  be  certified  by  a  barrister 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  also  acted  as  arbitrator  in 
’  disputes  concerning  deposits,  and  whose  powers  in  this 

respect  were  to  be  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
law.  This  appointment  was  conferred  upon  the  late  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt,  and  he  held  it  for  forty  years,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  savings  banks  generally.  The  Bill  also  reduced 
the  interest  paid  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  from 
3d.  to  2^d.  per  diem,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  deal  with 
the  already  large  deficiency  in  the  savings  bank  funds  held 
by  the  Commissioners.  It  was  expected  that  the  i*eduction 
of  the  interest  would  at  least  pi’event  further  loss,  but  the 
expectation  was  not  realised  and  the  deficiency  continued  to 
grow.  In  1844  Mr.  Goulburn  reduced  the  interest  paid  by 
the  Commissioners  to  3^.  5s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in 
1880  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  further  reduction  of  5s.  per  cent. 
^  At  that  date  the  deficiency  in  the  savings  bank  funds,  which 

amounted  to  74i,000f.  in  1828  and  to  l,948,000f.  in  1844, 
had  risen  to  3,565,000^.,  although  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had 
made  an  arrangement  in  1877  under  which  an  annual  vote 
j  was  granted  to  defray  the  excess  of  interest  paid  by  the 

!  National  Debt  Commissioners.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880  not 

I  only  lowered  the  intei’est,  but  extinguished  the  deficiency 

I  by  the  creation  of  a  terminable  annuity  of  83,762/.,  to  run 

until  1908.  In  1888  Mr.  Goschen  again  reduced  the  interest 
to  21.  15s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  alteration  in  the  interest  on  consols,  and  it  may 
i  reasonably  be  hoped  that  savings  banks  will  henceforth  be 

j  conducted  without  further  loss  to  the  nation. 

I  It  would  not  be  fair  to  impute  the  whole  of  the  loss 

incurred  in  the  management  of  the  funds  held  by  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  on  account  of  savings  banks 
4  to  the  trustees  and  other  officers  of  those  institutions  ;  and 

the  loss  was  more  than  counterbalanced,  in  the  opinion  of 
I  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the  use  successive  Administrations  had 

been  able  to  make  of  the  money.  But  there  were  other  draw- 
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backs  to  the  savings  banks  in  existence  before  1861  which  y 

for  a  long  time  appeared  irremediable.  In  that  year  the  i 

total  number  of  savings  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  ' 

638,  and  their  capital  was  41,500,000^.  There  were  498  , 

savings  banks  in  England,  33  in  Wales,  51  in  Scotland,  54  in 
Ireland,  and  2  in  the  Channel  Islands  ;  but  they  were  very 
unequally  distributed,  and  in  many  cases  the  facilities 
afforded  for  depositing  and  withdrawing  money  were  ridicu¬ 
lously  insufficient.  In  nine  Scotch  and  four  Irish  counties, 
and  in  150  towns  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  there  ’ 

was  no  savings  bank  at  all.  More  than  half  were  open 
only  once  a  week,  54  were  open  only  once  a  fortnight, 
and  10  only  once  a  month.  The  hours  for  transacting 
business  were  in  too  many  instances  arranged  rather  for 
the  convenience  of  the  trustees  and  managers  than  for  the 
requirements  of  the  working  classes,  twenty  per  cent, 
of  whom  were,  according  to  a  competent  authority,  abso¬ 
lutely  debarred  from  saving  money  by  lack  of  facilities. 

Notice  was  necessary  for  withdrawals,  and  great  delay  often 
occurred  when  depositors  wanted  money.  We  do  not  think 
that  savings  bank  deposits  should  be  withdrawable  on 
demand,  but  a  delay  of  a  fortnight,  or  even  of  a  week,  in 
obtaining  an  amount,  however  small,  obviously  prevented  ^ 

many  persons  from  locking  up  their  money  in  these  institu¬ 
tions.  The  trustees  and  managers  were  generally  men  of 
influence  and  good  position,  often  clergymen  and  employers, 
and  some  cautious  people  hesitated  to  use  savings  banks 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  fact  of  their  putting 
away  money  might  be  disclosed  to  their  prejudice,  while 
others  objected  to  the  patronage  of  the  voluntary  officials.  i 

Public  confidence  in  savings  banks  had  been  greatly  shaken 
by  a  seines  of  frauds  involving  great  losses  to  depositors, 
who  discovered,  to  their  surprise,  that  little  or  no  liability 
attached  to  the  trustees,  and  that  the  promise  of  Government 
security  for  their  money  was  a  delusion.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  serious  blemish  was  so  long  allowed  to 
mar  the  usefulness  of  savings  banks,  and  that  the  Act  of 
1863  did  not  apply  a  remedy.  As  recently  as  1886  many 
thousand  pounds  were  lost  by  the  depositors  in  the  Cardiff 
Savings  Bank  through  the  dishonesty  of  the  actuary  and  the  « 

negligence  of  the  trustees.  The  loss  at  Cardiff  excited  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  and  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  who  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  I 

causes  of  the  disaster,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ultimate  security  of  depositors  in  the  older  savings  banks 
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was  the  integrity  of  the  actuary.  Parliament  has  at  last 
been  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  more  substantial 
guarantee,  and  the  Act  of  1891  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  losses  as  were  experienced  at 
Cardiff  and  in  other  places. 

From  time  to  time  various  suggestions  were  made  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  trustee  savings  banks,  and  to  afford 
greater  facilities  for  depositing  money.  In  1852  Archdeacon 
Hamilton,  then  Vicar  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  proposed  a 
national  system  of  savings  banks,  to  be  worked  through  the 
agency  of  the  Post  Office.  Four  years  later  Mr.  John  Bullar 
advocated  a  somewhat  similar  scheme,  but  in  neither  case 
did  the  plan  receive  much  support.  In  1859  Mr.  Charles 
William  Sikes,  of  Huddersfield,  who  had  for  many  years 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  subject,  and  had  in  1858  given 
valuable  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Acts  relating  to 
savings  banks  and  the  operation  thereof,  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  recently  formed  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Mr.  Sikes  proposed  that  in  every  town  in  which 
there  was  no  savings  bank  the  Post  Office  should  receive 
deposits  of  not  less  than  one  pound,  that  the  amounts  thus 
received  should  be  remitted  to  London  by  means  of  money 
orders,  and  that  savings  bank  notes,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  should  be  issued  to 
depositors.  He  had  previously  ascertained  through  Mr. 
Edward  Baines,  then  member  for  Leeds,  that  the  plan  was 
considered  practicable  by  the  authorities  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  permission  his  letter  was  printed 
and  widely  circulated.  Lord  Brougham  referred  to  it  in  his 
inaugural  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  at  Bradford ;  the  Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  unanimously  approved  their  townsman’s  scheme  and 
communicated  it  to  all  the  other  chambers  of  commerce  in 
the  kingdom ;  memorials  supporting  it  were  sent  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  Liverpool,  York,  and 
Leeds,  from  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society, 
presided  over  by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  from  other  influ¬ 
ential  bodies.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  up  the  subject  and 
consulted  Sir  Alexander  Spearman,  the  Comptroller-General 
of  the  National  Debt  Office,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Post 
Office,  who  submitted  Mr.  Sikes’s  plan  to  a  thorough  but  very 
necessary  examination.  Several  obvious  objections  were 
apparent  on  its  face.  The  proposal  to  entrust  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  National  Savinf^s  Bank  to  a  separate  commission, 
only  employing  the  Post  Office  to  collect  and  repay  deposits, 
involved  unnecessary  expense  and  the  confusion  of  divided 
authority ;  the  cost  of  money  orders  and  savings  bank  notes  • 

threatened  to  swallow  up  too  large  a  portion  of  the  profits,  i 

and  the  restriction  of  the  minimum  amount  receivable  to 
one  pound  would  prevent  many  persons  availing  themselves 
of  the  scheme.  Much  time  was  spent  in  endeavouring  to 
overcome  these  and  other  difficulties,  until  in  November 
1860  Mr.  George  Chetwynd,  of  the  Post  Office,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  the  Postmaster-General, 
explaining  how  a  modification  of  Mr.  Sikes’s  plan  could  be 
worked  through  the  department.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
trouble  our  readers  with  all  the  details  of  Mr.  Chetwynd’s 
proposals ;  the  result  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  record  that  after  improvements 
by  Mr.  Scudamore  and  Sir  Alexander  Spearman  they  Avere 
accepted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  formed  the  basis  of  a  Bill 
he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  12, 

1861,  three  days  after  he  had  obtained  the  necessary  resolu¬ 
tion  in  committee. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  Avas  carried  on  March  18, 
not,  however,  Avithout  a  show  of  opposition,  led  by  Mr.  ^ 

Sotheron  Estcourt  in  the  interest  of  the  Trustee  Savings 
Banks.  In  committee  Mr.  Ayrton  objected  to  most  of  the 
details,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  the  establishment  of 
a  national  bank  Avould  involve  more  serious  consequences 
than  could  be  foreseen ;  an  Irish  member,  a  Home  Euler 
before  Home  Eule  Avas  invented,  asked  that  Dublin  should  be 
the  centre  of  operations  in  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Alderman  Sidney 
prophesied  that  if  the  new  savings  bank  Avere  successful  it 
would  in  time  become  as  gigantic  as  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Bill,  however,  came  out  of  committee  Avith  fcAv  and 

slight  alterations,  Avas  discussed  at  somewhat  unusual  length 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on 

May  17,  1861,  as  ‘An  Act  to  Grant  Additional  Facilities  for  . 

‘  Depositing  Small  Savings  at  Interest  with  the  Security  of 

‘  the  Government  for  Due  Eepayment  thereof.’  * 

The  Act,  which  is  still  the  principal  governing  statute  of 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  contains  only  fifteen  clauses.  It  * 

enables  the  Postmaster- General  to  accept  and  repay  deposits 
of  one  shilling  or  some  multiple  of  a  shilling,  and  presci'ibes 
how  they  are  to  be  received ;  depositors  are  entitled  to  re- 

♦  24  Viet.  cap.  14. 
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payment  within  ten  days  at  furthest  after  demand  ;  absolute 
secrecy  is  enjoined  upon  all  officers  engaged  in  the  business ; 
all  moneys  deposited  are  to  be  paid  over  forthwith  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Eeduction  of  the  National  Debt; 
the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  made 
liable  for  any  deficiency  in  the  fund  created  by  the  Act ; 
the  interest  payable  to  depositors  is  fixed  at  2^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be  calculated  to  December  31 
in  each  year  and  added  to  the  principal ;  and  provision  is 
made  for  transferring  deposits  to  and  from  trustee  savings 
banks,  for  auditing  the  accounts  and  presenting  them  to 
Parliament,  for  applying  the  statutes  then  in  force  relating  to 
savings  banks  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  for 
enabling  the  Postmaster-General  to  make  regulations  from 
time  to  time  for  carrying  out  the  Act.  No  time  was  lost  in 
preparing  to  begin  operations,  but  there  were  many  details 
to  settle  and  many  authorities  to  consult.  It  was  decided  to 
open  300  offices  at  first  for  the  receipt  of  deposits,  and 
the  postmasters  were  in  many  cases  personally  instructed 
in  their  new  duties.  On  September  16  business  was  actu¬ 
ally  begun  and  435  deposits,  amounting  to  951Z.,  were 
received.  This  was  considered  a  fair  start  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  Thirty  years  later  72,000 
deposits  and  178,000Z.  were  received  in  one  day. 

As  one  person  in  six  is  at  the  present  time  a  depositor 
in  the  Post  Office  Bank,  we  may  presume  many  of  our  readers 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  accounts  are 
opened  and  money  deposited  and  withdrawn ;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  be  without  personal  expei’ience  it 
may  be  desirable  to  describe  these  operations,  which  may  be 
performed  at  any  one  of  the  ten  thousand  post  offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  which  savings  bank  business  is  trans¬ 
acted.  An  intending  depositor  on  going  to  a  post  office  to 
open  an  account  is  asked  to  furnish  his  full  name  and 
address,  and  whether  he  has  already  an  account  in  any 
savings  bank,  it  being  illegal  for  any  person  to  have  a  direct 
interest  in  more  than  one  such  account.  Having  ascertained 
that  the  applicant  is  not  already  a  depositor,  the  postmaster 
takes  the  money  to  be  deposited,  prepares  a  declaration — a 
necessary  legal  preliminary  common  to  all  savings  banks, 
though  the  form  used  by  the  Post  Office  is  encumbered 
with  a  large  quantity  of  printed  matter  which  probably  not 
one  person  in  a  hundred  ever  reads — and  obtains  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  signature  thereto.  He  also  prepares  a  deposit  book, 
on  which  are  printed  the  name  of  the  office  and  a  number,  and 
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enters  therein  the  name  and  address  of  the  depositor  and  the 
date  and  amount  of  the  deposit,  and  attests  the  last  two  entries 
by  his  signature  and  an  impression  of  the  dated  stamp  of  the 
office.  He  also  enters  these  particulars  and  the  number  of 
the  book  in  his  Savings  Bank  account — a  sheet  of  paper 
ruled  and  printed  for  the  purpose — and  hands  the  book  to 
the  depositor,  after  obtaining  his  signature  therein.  The 
entry  of  the  transaction  in  the  book  is  for  ten  days  statutory 
evidence  of  the  depositor’s  title  to  repayment ;  but  the  Post- 
master-Greneral’s  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of  the 
money  (which  is  issued  from  the  chief  office  in  London,  and 
should  reach  the  depositor  in  four  days  in  the  case  of 
deposits  made  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  six  days  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland)  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  title ; 
and  if  the  acknowledgement  is  not  received  in  due  course 
the  depositor  should  apply  for  it  by  writing  to  the  Controller 
of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  should,  if  necessary, 
renew  the  application  until  he  gets  it.  He  need  not  prepay 
the  postage,  as  all  communications  to  and  from  the  Savings 
Bank  Department  pass  through  the  post  office  free  of  charge 
to  depositors,  though  they  ai’e  carefully  counted  and  the  cost 
of  carrying  them  is  charged  against  the  department,  which 
pays  about  56,000^.  a  year  for  postage. 

The  depositor  can  make  further  deposits,  using  the  same 
book,  at  any  post  office  open  for  Savings  Bank  business,  but 
he  may  not  deposit  more  than  30i.  in  any  year,  except  to 
replace  an  amount  previously  withdrawn  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  total  sum  standing  to  his  credit,  inclusive  of  inte¬ 
rest,  must  not  exceed  200/.  When  he  wishes  to  make  a 
withdrawal  he  must  apply  on  the  proper  form,  which  is  self- 
explanatory,  and  forward  it  to  the  Controller.  By  return  of 
post  he  receives  a  warrant  for  repayment  of  the  amount 
applied  for,  an  advice  being  sent  to  the  postmaster,  and  on 
presenting  the  warrant  and  the  deposit  book  at  the  office  of 
payment,  and  signing  the  receipt  to  the  warrant,  the  money 
is  handed  to  him,  and  the  withdrawal  is  entered  in  the 
book.  No  transaction  can  take  place  in  a  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  account  without  the  cognisance  of  the  chief  office  in 
London,  where  the  ledgers  and  other  necessary  books  are 
kept ;  and  it  is  a  consequence  of  this  centralisation  of  the 
accounts  that  a  depositor  is  not  restricted  to  one  post  office  ; 
he  can,  if  he  choose,  open  an  account  in  London,  make  his 
next  deposit  at  Galway  and  a  withdrawal  in  Scotland. 
Another  consequence  is  that  the  deposit  book  must  be  sent 
to  London  for  annual  examination,  and  for  the  entiy  of  the 
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interest.  For  this  purpose  covers  are  supplied,  free  of  charge, 
at  post  offices  transacting  Savings  Bunk  business ;  hut,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  central  office  in  London  being  over¬ 
whelmed  with  deposit  books  immediately  after  December  31, 
when  the  interest  is  computed,  the  book  should  not  be  for¬ 
warded  until  the  anniversary  of  the  first  deposit.  Thus,  if 
an  account  is  opened  on  June  1,  the  book  should  he  posted 
so  as  to  reach  London  on  that  date.  It  is  returned,  duly 
examined  and  made  up,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days. 
Meanwhile  the  depositor  has  the  acknowledgements  as 
evidence  of  his  deposits ;  and  he  should  carefully  retain 
these  documents,  at  all  events  until  the  corresponding 
entries  in  his  book  have  been  examined  at  the  central 
office. 

It  would  little  interest  our  readers  to  describe  the  system 
of  book-keeping  by  which  the  accounts  are  kept  at  the 
central  office  in  London.  Postmasters  who  ti’ansact  Savings 
Bank  business  are  not  allowed  to  keep  any  record  of  deposits 
or  withdrawals,  except  the  daily  totals,  and  are  thus  effec¬ 
tually  prevented  from  furnishing  information  respecting 
depositors.  The  account  sheets,  in  which  they  enter  the 
deposits  they  receive  and  the  withdrawals  they  pay,  are  sent 
daily  to  London,  where  they  serve  as  journals  or  day  books. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  set  being  used  for  the  entry  of 
transactions  in  depositors’  accounts  opened  at  the  post¬ 
master’s  own  office,  known  as  ordinary  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals,  and  the  other  set  being  used  for  transactions  in 
accounts  opened  at  other  offices,  technically  described  as 
‘cross  entries,’  whether  they  are  deposits  or  withdrawals. 
From  these  accounts  the  acknowledgements  are  prepared, 
those  relating  to  ordinary  deposits  being  written  on  forms 
printed  on  blue  paper,  and  those  relating  to  cross-entry 
deposits  on  forms  printed  on  grey  paper.  The  address 
portion  of  the  form  is  used  as  the  cover,  and  when  the 
document  is  folded  it  bears  no  evidence  of  its  origin,  so  that 
an  acknowledgement  does  not  disclose,  except  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  depositor. 
The  withdrawal  warrants  are  similar  in  shape  and  appear¬ 
ance,  and  it  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  proper  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken  before  these  documents  are  issued  for  the 
repayment  of  deposits.  The  declarations  made  by  depositors 
on  opening  their  accounts  are  kept  at  the  central  office, 
arranged  numerically  under  the  name  of  the  post  offices 
transacting  Savings  Bank  business,  and  when  a  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  received  the  corresponding  declaration  is 
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taken  from  its  place  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  notice 
is  signed  by  the  depositor.  If  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  signatures  to  the  two  documents,  the  notice  is 
retuimed  for  an  explanation,  unless  it  appears — as  in  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  a  child — that  the  handwriting  has 
improved.  In  such  circumstances  the  notice  would  be 
honoured,  and  the  declaration  would  be  sent  to  the  post¬ 
master,  with  the  advice  of  the  warrant  in  a  printed  form, 
directing  him,  before  paying  the  money,  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  applicant  is  the  depositor,  and  to  obtain  a  new 
signature  to  the  declaration.  Tlie  warrants  of  withdrawal 
and  the  corresponding  advices  are  prepared  simultaneously 
by  means  of  carbonised  paper.  The  precautions  against 
fraud  are  not  confined  to  the  central  office.  The  warrant 
must  be  presented  by  the  depositor  in  person,  or  by  the 
bearer  of  a  duly  executed  order  under  his  hand,  with  the 
deposit  book,  which  contains  the  depositor’s  signature,  and 
the  receipt  to  the  warrant  must  be  signed  in  the  presence  of 
the  postmaster.  If  the  signature  to  the  warrant  agree  with 
the  signature  in  the  book,  the  postmaster  enters  the  with¬ 
drawal  therein  and  in  his  Savings  Bank  account,  hands  the 
money  to  the  depositor,  and  returns  the  book,  unless  the 
transaction  closes  the  account,  in  which  case  it  is  retained 
and  sent  to  the  central  office.  The  warrant  is,  of  course, 
kept  by  the  postmaster,  and  is  sent  with  his  account  to  the 
central  office,  thus  serving  the  twofold  purpose  of  a  voucher 
for  the  payment  by  the  postmaster  and  a  receipt  from  the 
depositor. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  it  was  suggested  that  the  system  should  be  utilised 
to  enable  depositors  to  make  small  investments  in  Govern¬ 
ment  stock.  It  was  urged  that,  whereas  in  France  and 
other  countries  ample  fimilities  were  afforded  to  the  public 
to  buy  rentes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  number  of  fund- 
holders  was  very  large,  there  were  no  such  means  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  fundholders  were  comparatively 
few.  The  political  advantage  of  increasing  the  number  of 
persons  having,  in  the  common  phrase,  ‘  a  stake  in  the 
‘country’  is  obvious  ;  but  the  Government  were  apparently 
unwilling  for  many  years  to  use  the  savings  banks  for  the 
purpose.  When,  however,  Mr.  Fawcett  became  Postmaster- 
General  he  took  up  the  suggestion  with  his  usual  energy, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Bill  was  carried 
in  1880  enabling  all  Savings  Bank  depositors  to  buy  and 
sell  Government  stock  through  the  medium  of  their 
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accounts,  to  the  extent,  as  regards  purchases,  of  lOOi.  stock 
in  one  year  and  300^.  stock  in  all,  and  to  deposit  these 
amounts  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  deposits.  A  Savings 
Bank  depositor  is,  therefoi’e,  allowed  to  hold  300/.  Govern¬ 
ment  stock  in  addition  to  200/.  ordinary  deposits.  At  first 
the  minimum  investment  was  fixed  at  10/.,  but  depositors 
may  now  buy  stock  of  the  nominal  value  of  one  shilling, 
though,  as  the  commission  on  the  purchase  of  any  amount 
under  25/.  is  ninepenco,  thex'e  are  not  many  instances  of 
investments  in  very  small  amounts  of  stock.  In  1891  there 
were  725  investments  and  1,549  sales  of  stock  by  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  depositors  of  amounts  under  10/.,  and  50  of 
these  transactions  were  amounts  of  less  than  1/.  In  one 
case  a  depositor  was  so  foolish  as  to  invest  in  consols,  and 
afterwards  sell  out,  a  sum  of  four  shillings  only,  at  an  expense 
of  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  tradi¬ 
tion  at  the  Bank  of  England  of  an  even  more  foolish  person, 
who  bought,  through  a  broker,  one  pennyworth  of  stock.  In 
neither  instance,  of  course,  did  any  dividend  accrue  on  the 
purchase.  Depositors  can  obtain  stock  certificates  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  investments,  and  are  also  at  liberty  to 
transfer  their  stock  to  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England  on 
jxayment  of  a  small  fee.  In  both  these  cases  the  stock 
ceases  to  stand  to  their  credit  at  the  Savings  Bank,  but  they 
are  at  liberty  to  make  further  investments  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limits. 

The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  not  only  affords  facilities  to 
persons  able  to  lay  by  more  than  30/.  a  year ;  it  has  also 
provided  for  those  who  are  unable  to  save  even  a  shilling  at 
a  time.  For  this  also  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Fawcett, 
though  the  plan  authorised  by  him  in  1880  was  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  practice  that  had  for  some  time  been  followed  in 
Belgium.  Any  person  desirous  of  saving  a  penny,  or  even 
a  halfpenny,  at  a  time  can  obtain  at  any  post  office  a  form 
to  which  he  can  affix  postage  stamps  to  the  value  of  one 
shilling  in  all,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  the  form  will 
be  accepted  as  a  deposit  at  any  post  office  where  Savings 
Bank  business  is  transacted.  These  forms  are  very  simple, 
and  contain  full  and  plain  directions  for  their  use.  They 
are  issued  free  of  charge,  and  can  be  obtained  in  quanti¬ 
ties  by  clei’gymen,  schoolmasters,  and  others,  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  thrift.  They  are,  we  believe,  largely  used 
in  schools  and  other  places,  but  no  information  is  forth¬ 
coming  as  to  the  amount  that  has  been  collected  by  this 
simple  method. 
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The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  also  encourages  small 
savings  by  assisting  persons  willing  to  undertake  the  man¬ 
agement  of  penny  banks.  Penny  banks  ai’e  said  to  have 
originated  in  Scotland,  in  1857,  and  have  proved  valuable 
arixiliaries  to  savings  banks.  The  Post  Office  supplies  to 
clergymen,  ministers  of  religion,  schoolmasters,  and  other 
responsible  persons  desh’ous  of  encouraging  thrift  specimen 
rules,  which  are  very  simple,  and  the  necessary  depositors’ 
books,  free  of  charge,  and  it  also  provides  cash  books  and 
ledgers  at  cost  price,  on  the  understanding  that  all  moneys 
received  by  the  penny  banks  are  deposited  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank.  Facilities  are  afforded  to  depositors  in  the 
penny  banks  for  opening  accounts  with  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  without  personal  attendance,  and  after  this 
has  been  done  the  depositor  is  still  at  liberty  to  continue 
his  penny  bank  account.  Considerable  impetus  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  formation  of  penny  banks  in  elementary 
schools  by  the  issue  of  a  circular  from  the  Education 
Department  calling  the  attention  of  school  managers  and 
schoolmasters  to  the  importance  of  inculcating  thrift  upon 
children  under  their  care,  and  pointing  out  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  penny  bank  in  every  school.  Unfortunately, 
schoolmasters  have  so  much  bookkeeping,  and  so  many 
returns  to  prepare,  in  connexion  with  their  work,  that  many 
of  them  seem  unwilling  to  add  the  management  of  a  penny 
bank  to  their  other  duties.  Now  that  they  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  exempted  from  collecting  and  accounting  for  school  fees, 
there  is  less  excuse  for  failing  to  give  a  practical  lesson  in 
thrift  by  assisting  the  children  to  save  their  spai'e  pence ; 
but  where  schoolmasters  are  really  too  busy,  managers  ought 
themselves  to  undertake  the  duties  connected  with  penny 
banks.  We  have  still  a  good  deal  to  learn  in  this  matter, 
and  we  ai’e  much  behind  some  other  countries  in  insisting 
upon  children  learning  to  save  as  soon  as  they  have  any 
money  of  their  own,  however  trifling  in  amount.  The 
working  classes  are  often  unwilling  to  allow  their  employers 
to  take  charge  of  their  savings,  even  when  very  liberal 
interest  is  offered ;  but  they  do  not  object  to  their  children 
saving  money  in  penny  banks,  conducted  by  schoolmasters 
and  clergymen  ;  and  were  a  penny  bank  a  positive  require¬ 
ment  in  every  elementary  school  we  might  reasonably  hope 
that  the  next  generation  would  be  more  thrifty  than  their 
fathers.  Some  astonishing  results  have  been  obtained  in 
Belgium  from  well-conducted  school  penny  banks.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  recent  figures  j  but  some  years 
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1  ago,  out  of  15,392  children  attending  the  schools  of  all 

descriptions  in  Ghent,  no  less  than  13,032  were  depositors 
in  school  banks,  and  although  deposits  as  small  as  one 
centime  were  received,  the  average  amount  to  the  credit  of 
each  child  was  35  francs.  We  know  of  no  reason  why 
equally  gratifying  results  should  not  be  attained  in  London. 

The  funds  belonging  to  penny  banks  can  be  deposited  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  without  restriction  as  to 
amount,  and  the  same  privilege  is  granted  to  friendly 
societies  and  trades  unions.  This  permission  has  been  of 
great  service,  and  has  been  largely  used  by  the  officers  of 
many  of  these  institutions,  who  have  found  that  the  Post 
Office  affords  them  all  the  banking  facilities  they  require 
free  of  charge,  and  pays  them  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on 
their  deposits.  Charitable  and  provident  societies  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  deposit  lOOL  a  year  and  300Z.  in  all,  and,  as  the 
regulation  is  very  liberally  interpreted,  there  is  scarcely 
any  voluntary  association  for  a  lawful  purpose  that  is  unable 
to  enjoy  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Post  Office  Savings’ 
Bank.  Clothing  and  shoe  clubs,  boating  and  cricket  clubs, 
funds  for  paying  curates  and  missionaries,  choir  and  school 
prize  funds,  church  and  chapel  building  funds,  and  other 
institutions  of  a  like  nature,  are  all  included  by  the  Post 
Office  under  the  comprehensive  expression,  charitable  and 
provident  societies,  and  are  permitted  to  use  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank.  The  county  courts  also  deposit  moneys 
paid  into  court  in  equitable  proceedings,  without  restriction 
as  to  amount,  and  trust  funds,  not  exceeding  500?.,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  County  Courts  Act 
of  1867. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  in 
1807,  proposed  to  give  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  small 
Government  annuities,  and  for  the  insurance  of  lives.  In 
April  1833  Lord  Althorp  carried  a  measure  for  granting 
immediate  and  deferred  annuities  of  not  less  than  20?. 
through  the  medium  of  savings  banks.  Twenty  years  later 
a  Bill  was  passed  enabling  annuitants  to  insure  their  lives, 
but  neither  of  these  measures  produced  important  results. 
In  1864  Mr.  Gladstone  decided  to  utilise  the  Post  Office  for 
annuity  and  insurance  business,  and  an  Act  was  passed 
enabling  any  person  to  purchase  an  immediate  or  a  deferred 
annuity  not  exceeding  50?.,  and  for  insuring  approved  lives 
for  not  less  than  20?.  nor  more  than  100?.*  For  many 

*  27  &  28  Viet.  cap.  43. 
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years  this  business  was  carried  on  as  an  entirely  separate 
branch  of  the  Post  Office,  but  in  1884  it  was  amalgamated 
with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank ;  the  system  was  modified, 
and  some  improvements  were  introduced.  Immediate  or 
deferred  annuities  of  not  more  than  lOOi.,  or  less  than  11., 
can  now  be  purchased  on  the  life  of  any  person  over  five 
years  of  age,  and  insurances  are  granted  for  not  more  than 
lOOZ.  or  less  than  51.  on  lives  between  fourteen  and  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  lives  of  children  between  eight  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  may  also  be  insured  for  51.  All 
premiums  are  payable  through  Savings  Bank  accounts,  and 
the  amount  for  the  purpose  may  be  deposited  in  addition  to 
other  deposits  ;  but  a  depositor  who  has  a  sufficient  balance 
to  his  credit  need  not  make  special  deposits  for  the  payment 
of  premiums.  As  long  as  the  balance  is  unexhausted  the 
Post  Office  charges  the  premiums  as  they  become  due  to 
the  depositor’s  account,  and  when  the  balance  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  a  notice  to  that  effect  is  sent  to  the  depositor.  On 
December  31,  1891,  there  were  in  existence  11,388  contracts 
for  immediate  annuities  of  231,010?.,  1,290  contracts  for 
deferred  annuities  of  24,396?.,  and  6,935  contracts  for  in¬ 
surances  of  483,009?.  These  figures  are  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  very  satisfactory,  and  the  hope  of  increased 
business  so  freely  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  insurance  and  annuity  branch  of  the  Post  Office 
with  the  Savings  Bank  has  not  been  realised.  The  number 
of  immediate  annuities  is  fairly  good,  but  it  is  evident 
Savings  Bank  depositors  do  not  appreciate  the  system  of 
deferred  annuities,  or  that  the  cost  is  too  heavy — facts  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with  the  various  proposals  now 
being  ventilated  on  the  subject  of  national  pensions.  The 
insurances,  too,  appear  very  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the 
figures  published  by  the  insurance,  industrial,  and  friendly 
societies,  who  compete  successfully  with  the  Post  Office  for 
this  class  of  business.  In  the  opinion  of  some  competent 
persons  the  premiums  charged  by  the  Post  Office  might  be 
reduced  with  safety.  At  present  they  are  far  higher  than 
the  premiums  of  the  soundest  insurance  companies.  The 
Post  Office,  for  instance,  requii’es  from  a  man  of  thirty  an 
annual  payment  for  life  of  21.  7s.  to  insure  100?.  at  death, 
Avhich  is  about  15  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  charge  of 
the  companies.  The  security  of  the  Post  Office  is,  of  course, 
absolute,  but  the  public  have  to  pay  rather  dearly  for  it. 
Insurance  companies  earn,  however,  over  4  per  cent,  on 
their  accumulations,  while  the  Post  Office,  restricted  to  in- 
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vestments  in  Government  stock,  cannot  earn  quite  3  per 
cent.;  and  although  the  apparent  difterence  is  a  little  more 
than  1  per  cent.,  it  is  large  enough  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  calculation  of  pi’emiums.  The  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  formid¬ 
able,  rivals  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  competition  for  insurance 
business.  The  industrial  companies,  with  a  large  array  of 
agents  and  canvassers,  have  issued  an  immense  number  of 
policies  for  small  amounts,  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  Foresters, 
and  other  kindred  societies,  not  to  mention  the  trades 
iinions,  are  increasing  their  membership  every  year.  The 
financial  soundness  of  some  of  these  societies  is  perhaps 
questionable,  but  many  of  them  are  making  diligent  efforts 
to  improve  their  position.  Moreover,  they  grant  pay  during 
sickness,  which  is,  in  many  cases,  of  more  importance  to  a 
wage-earner  than  a  sum  of  money  payable  at  his  death.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Post  Office  should  frame  tables 
for  securing  a  weekly  payment  in  the  event  of  illness  ;  but, 
apart  from  the  want  of  sufficient  data  for  the  purpose,  the 
experiment  would  be  too  hazardous  for  a  public  department. 
We  do  not  wish  to  libel  our  fellow  countrymen  and  fellow- 
countrywomen.  Where,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  getting 
something  out  of  the  State,  the  common  rules  of  honesty  do 
not  always  apply.  Men  otherwise  upright  make  incorrect 
returns  of  their  income  ;  women  are  proverbially  smugglers  ; 
and  we  fear  persons  insured  by  the  Government  against 
sickness  would  malinger. 

We  do  not  intend  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  multitude 
of  statistics,  but  it  is  necessary  to  set  before  them  a  few 
figures,  in  order  that  they  may  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  In  the  year  1891,  8,941,431 
deposits,  amounting  to  21,334,903?.,  were  received,  and  there 
were  3,126,231  withdrawals,  amounting  to  19,019,850/. 
Government  stock  to  the  value  of  1,025,310/.  was  purchased 
by  depositors,  and  607,637/.  stock  was  sold,  the  purchases 
numbering  20,841  and  the  sales  12,500;  28  stock  certifi¬ 
cates  were  obtained  for  depositors,  and  there  were  258  trans¬ 
fers  of  stock  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  average  amount 
of  each  deposit  was  2/.  7s.  9</.,  and  of  each  withdivawal 
6/.  Is.  8(/. ;  each  purchase  of  stock  averaged- 49/.  3s.  lid.,  and 
each  sale  48/.  12s.  2d.  Interest  to  the  amount  of  1,658,148/. 

'  was  credited  to  depositors  during  the  year,  and  on  Decetn- 

I  her  31  there  were  5,118,395  accounts  remaining  open,  with 

i  balances  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  71,608,002/.,  Avhich 

1  gives  an  average  of  13/.  19s.  lOd.  for  each  account.  At  the 
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same  date  55,085  depositors  hold  stock  of  the  nominal  value 
of  5,087,766^.,  or  on  an  average  92/.  7s.  Sd.  each.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  one  person  in  six  in  England 
and  Wales  is  a  depositor  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank ; 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  proportion  is  one  in  twenty- 
two,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  one  in  seven. 

This  enormous  business,  which  is  necessarily  centralised 
in  London,  absorbs  the  services  of  a  small  army  of  men, 
women,  and  boys,  numbering  together  nearly  1,900  persons, 
or  about  twice  as  many  as  are  employed  by'  the  Bank  of 
England  in  Threadneedle  Street,  so  that  Alderman  Sidney’s 
prophecy  is  more  than  fulfilled.  The  army  includes  572 
men  clerks  of  all  grades,  510  female  clerks,  about  420  boy 
clerks  and  boy  copyists,  about  210  sorters,  porters,  and  boy 
messengers,  and  150  female  sorters.  These  figures  do  not  in¬ 
clude  any  persons  employed  in  the  actiuil  receipt  and  payment 
of  deposits,  but  at  many  of  f  he  more  iinporfant  post  offices 
one  clerk  at  least  is  required  for  this  business.  The  total 
amount  provided  in  the  Civil  Service  estimates  of  the 
current  year  for  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  including 
every  possible  exjiense — as,  for  instance,  1,450/.  for  loss  on 
light  gold — is  305,971/.  This  amount,  divided  by  the 
probable  number  of  transactions,  i.e.  of  deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals,  brings  the  cost  of  each  transaction  to  a  fraction 
under  sevenpence,  the  estimated  cost  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  During  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence  this  estimate  has  proved  sub¬ 
stantially  correct,  and  it  redounds  gi’eatly  to  the  credit  of 
those  who  were  resjionsible  for  the  arrangements  that  they 
were  able  to  forecast  the  cost  so  accurately'.  In  18C1  the 
cost  of  each  transaction  in  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  aver¬ 
aged  one  shilling,  and  many  persons  of  experience  doubted 
wliether  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  could  be  managed 
more  economically'.  At  the  present  time,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  absorption  of  many  of  the  smaller  banks  by  the  Post 
Office,  the  average  cost  of  each  transaction  is  a  little  more 
than  ninepence.  In  some  of  the  banks  it  is  as  much  as  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  but  in  the  large  ae.d  well-managed 
savings  banks  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  it  is  as  low  as 
fourpence. 

According  to  the  latest  return  there  were,  on  November  20, 
1890,  only  324  trustee  savings  banks  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  with  1,535,782  deiK)sitors  and  a  capital  of  43,01 4,055/., 
besides  1,280,009/.  invested  in  Government  stock.  No  less 
than  331  Banks,  with  a  capital  of  9,851,532/.,  had  been 
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closed,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  deposits  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Post  Office.  A  large  number  of  banks  Lave 
been  closed  since  the  date  of  the  return,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  older  banks  by  the  Post  Office  has  been  accelerated 
by  recent  legislation.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  trustee  savings  banks  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  position  in  face  of  the  rivalry  of  the  Post  Office  and 
the  closing  of  more  than  half  the  number  in  existence  in 
1861.  In  a  few  instances  the  business  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  many  of  the 
trustee  banks  are  still  in  a  condition  that  may  be  fairly 
described  as  prosperous.  The  Glasgow  Savings  Bank,  with 
157,310  depositors  and  a  capital  of  4,668,75lT. ;  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Savings  Bank,  with  92,578  depositors  and  a  capital 
of  2,425,861/.  ;  and  the  Manchester  Savings  Bank,  with 
85,242  depositors  and  a  capital  of  2,383,061/.,  are  certainly 
flourishing.  In  these  cities,  and  in  other  places,  the 
savings  bank  is  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  local  institution. 
Men  of  position  readily  act  as  trustees ;  the  banks  ai’e  well 
managed,  and  the  accounts  are  properly  kept  and  properly 
audited.  In  some  of  them  withdrawals  within  certain 
limits  are  allowed  without  notice,  and  though  we  think  the 
practice  is  somewhat  foreign  to  the  nature  of  savings  banks 
it  probably  adds  to  their  popularity.  So  long  as  these 
banks  continue  efficient  their  existence  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  but  the  smaller  trustee  savings  banks  cannot 
afford  sufficient  accommodation  to  their  depositors,  the 
management  is  too  often  very  indifferent,  and  unless  they 
can  be  greatly  improved  it  would  be  well  to  close  them  and 
to  transfer  the  deposits  to  the  Post  Office. 

Before  we  conclude  something  remains  to  be  said  as  to 
the  financial  position  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  at 
the  present  time  and  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 
According  to  the  balance  sheet  published  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  the  total  value  of  the  securities 
held  b}'^  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  on  account  of  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  fund,  at  the  current  price  of  the 
day,  was  71,750,902/.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  1,109,125/. 
for  dividends  accrued  but  not  received,  cash  in  hand, 
and  the  value  of  the  Central  Savings  Bank  premises, 
making  a  grand  total  of  72,860,027/.  The  total  liabilities 
w'ere  M,6 18,445/. — viz.  71,608,002/.  due  to  depositors  and 
10,443/.  for  expenses  remaining  unpaid.  The  surplus  of 
assets  over  liabilities  was,  therefore,  1,241,582/.  We  think 
the  actual  liability  to  depositors  is  overstated,  for,  if  we 
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may  judge  from  the  experience  of  the  older  savings  banks, 
there  must  be  a  large  amount  of  money  nominally  due  to 
depositors  who  have  died,  or  who  have  forgotten  their 
accounts,  which  will  never  be  claimed.  It  would  be  prema¬ 
ture  to  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  our  assumption  holds 
good,  but  at  a  future  date  a  needy  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  make  the  enquiry  and  discover  an  unlooked- 
for  windfall.  In  estimating,  however,  the  present  financial 
position  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  since  1876  the  excess  of  interest  accrued  upon 
the  funds  held  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  has 
been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  under  this  arrangement 
no  less  than  1,481,662^.  has  been  derived  from  the  profits  of 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  The  largest  annual  payment 
was  147,116/.  in  1878,  and  the  smallest  :{6,050/.  in  1889. 
This  reduction  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Goschen’s 
coiiversion  of  the  3  per  cent,  stocks  into  2|  percent,  stock,  and, 
in  view  of  the  future  reduction  to  2-^  per  cent.,  it  is  evident 
that  in  a  few  years  the  interest  allowed  to  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  depositors  must  be  reduced,  or  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  funds  must  be  chiefly  invested  in  some  other  securities 
than  consols.  The  present  rate  of  interest  allowed — 2^  per 
cent. — is  not  extravagant,  and  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  easily  calculated  and  easily  checked.  It  is,  of 
course,  sixpence  a  year,  or  a  halfpenny  a  month  on  every 
complete  pound,  and,  as  the  Post  Office  does  not  allow  interest 
on  amounts  less  than  one  pound  or  for  less  than  a  complete 
calendar  month,  the  calculation  is  very  simple.  When, 
however,  consols  only  yield  2^  per  cent.,  the  Post  Office 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  interest  at  that  rate  to  the  Savings 
Bank  depositors,  unless  Parliament  should  see  fit  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  as  regards 
their  investments.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Savings 
Bank  funds,  or  some  part  of  them,  should  be  lent  to 
local  authorities,  who  are  always  borrowing  money,  and 
are  generally  willing  to  pay  rather  more  than  3  per  cent, 
by  way  of  interest.  At  present  nearly  9,000,000/.  of  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  funds  are  invested  in  the  Local 
Loans  3  per  cent,  stock,  created  by  Mr.  Goschen  a  few 
years  ago.  The  suggestion  wo  are  considering  would  be  an 
extension  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  would  meet 
the  objection  that  has  been  urged — without,  perhaps,  much 
reason — that  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  withdraws  money 
from  the  provinces  and  locks  it  up  in  London.  But  the 
question  is  too  wide  and  too  intricate  to  be  fully  discussed  at 
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the  end  of  this  aiticle.  Happily,  it  does  not  press  for 
immediate  solution,  and  it  may  well  be  left  for  the  present. 

To  some  persons  the  liability  of  the  Government  to  repay 
the  whole  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  deposits  in  ten 
days  is  an  element  of  risk  in  our  financial  system.  In  many 
countries  provision  has  been  made  by  law  that  in  times  of 
national  danger  savings  bank  depositors  shall  only  be 
entitled  to  a  fixed  proportion  of  their  deposits  on  demand, 
repayment  of  the  balance  being  spread  over  a  considerable 
period.  No  such  arrangement  has  ever  been  proposed  in 
this  countr}’’,  and  we  may  hope  the  need  for  it  may  never  arise. 
We  presume  that  in  the  event  of  a  general  panic  among 
depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  the  Government 
would  not  hesitate  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  regu¬ 
lating  withdrawals,  as  they  have  suspended  the  Bank  of 
England  charter  on  some  occasions,  and  would  .afterwards 
ask  Parliament  to  indemnify  them.  Hitherto  commercial 
panics  have  not  affected  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
although  the  trustee  savings  banks  felt,  to  some  extent, 
the  disasters  of  1826  and  1866.  In  the  latter  year  large 
sums  of  money,  withdrawn  by  timid  persons  from  the  trustee 
savings  banks,  as  well  as  from  ordinary  bjinks,  were  tendered 
for  deposit  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  in  some 
instances,  where  the  amount  exceeded  the  authorised  limit, 
intending  depositors  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  their  money 
for  safe  keeping  without  interest,  and  were  much  disappointed 
on  being  told  that  this  could  not  be  done.  But  a  panic 
affecting  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  B.ank  seems 
so  improbable,  and  could  only  occur  at  a  time  of  such  general 
confusion  as,  happily,  has  been  unknown  to  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  Englishmen,  that  the  risk  may  be  prudently  neg¬ 
lected.  We  believe  the  Post  Office  Savings  B.ank  is  so  well 
managed  and  so  firmly  established  in  the  confidence  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  as  to  be  out  of  danger  in  times  of  the 
most  serious  commercial  depression  or  of  any  other  trouble 
that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated.  It  presents,  therefore, 
a  most  favourable  contrast  to  the  numerous  popular  banks 
for  small  deposits  and  building  societies,  several  of  which 
have  recently  failed,  and  half  of  which  are  said  to  be  in¬ 
solvent.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  alone  affords  absolute 
security  for  investment,  and  is  the  best  form  of  provision 
for  old  age,  due  to  the  thrift  of  the  people,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  State. 
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Art.  IX. — Orifiinal  Letters  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  Lord 
Godolphin  relating  to  the  Debates  in  the  Scottish  Parliament 
on  the  Union  with  England,  1705-1706. 

^Phere  are  some  among  us  even  in  Scotland  who  would 
now  repeal  the  British  Union,  in  so  far  that  they  desire 
again  to  see  a  Scottish  Parliament.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  take  a  glance  at  some  unpublished  papers  of  the  time  of 
the  Union  Conferences.  These  are  letters  from  the  young 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Queen  Anne’s  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Scots  Parliament ;  and  from  the  old  Lord  Leven,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  astute  of  the  Melville  family.  Of  this 
correspondence  we  see  only  one  side,  for  the  two  ‘  servants 
‘  of  Her  Majesty  ’  write  to  her,  or  more  frequently  to  her 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Godolphin,  and  we  have  not  the  replies 
sent  from  the  head-quarters  in  London.  ‘  Head-quarters,’ 
indeed !  How  could  patriotic  Scotsmen  allow  London  to 
become  the  centre  of  government  for  the  ancient  kingdom 
in  which  they  gloried?  Simply  because  their  best  men  be¬ 
lieved,  as  it  has  turned  out  most  correctly,  that  these  same 
Scots  would  guide  and  do  much  to  govern  England  as  well 
as  Scotland,  if  a  legislative  union  could  be  accomplished. 
Their  country  had  had  a  glorious  history,  but  glory  can  be 
worn  in  wealth  as  well  as  in  poverty.  Scotland  had  been 
glorious,  and  gloriously  poor.  She  was  now  able  to  con¬ 
template  an  increase  in  fortune,  with  a  greater  scope  for 
glory.  Did  the  majority  of  her  people  ‘  grasp  the  situation’? 
Certainly  not.  If  the  men  whose  chief  desire  at  the  present 
day  is  to  get  measures  passed  which  will  not  stand  the  gaze 
of  a  wide  public  opinion,  had  their  desire,  the  narrower 
‘  patriotism  ’  which  made  Scotland  poor  and  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  would  have  the  success  now  which  was  denied  them 
in  1707,  because  power  was  not  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
vain  and  the  ignorant.  The  northern  kingdom  had  states¬ 
men  who  knew  when  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand,  and  stop 
the  vain  outflow  of  blood  and  treasure  which  had  signalised 
the  old  jealousy  and  hatred  between  the  two  countries — a 
jealousy  unfortunately  inherent  in  separate  national,  although 
neighbouring,  systems  of  government.  The  peoples  God  had 
made  one  in  blood  from  Aberdeen  to  London  were  no  longer 
to  be  kept  apart  by  feudal  divisions.  These  had  ripened 
into  separate  political  existences,  honourably  maintained 
against  all  odds  indeed,  but  most  expensive  and  needless. 
The  weaker  and  lesser  power  had  fought  so  well  that  any 
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question  of  derogation  to  her  dignity  involved  in  union 
with  the  greater  power  was  impossible.  This  her  leaders 
felt,  and  tliose  among  them  especially  who  had  travelled, 
who  had  been  able  to  compai’e  the  state  of  affairs  at  home 
with  what  was  seen  in  other  lands,  desired  to  terminate  a 
separation  which  had  become  the  badge,  not  of  inferiority, 
but  of  an  inferior  ambition.  They  knew,  as  leaders,  that 
they  and  their  country  could  lead  a  greater  force,  and  could 
dominate  a  wider  empire.  They  struck  for  union,  and 
attained  it.  It  is  true  that  they  talked  ‘  over  the  heads  ’  of 
most  of  their  countrymen.  Nevertheless,  they  were  right. 
If  pure  democracies  had  held  power  in  North  and  South 
Britain  two  centuries  ago,  we  should  not  have  had  a  united 
kingdom  welded  together  in  the  last  century.  But  the 
democi’acies  of  those  distant  days  were  not  enlightened  by 
‘  society  ’  or  other  modern  luminaries  of  the  press,  and  we, 
therefore,  cannot  wonder  at  their  blindness  and  their  loyalty. 

The  ‘  Celtic  fringe  ’  of  the  Scottish  nation,  although 
shrouded  in  tartans  and  mountain  and  sea  mists,  was  of  the 
same  political  cokmr  as  the  Edinburgh  mob.  It  was  known,  or 
surmised,  that,  although  some  of  the  Highland  chiefs  favoured 
union,  the  majority  of  the  clans  was  adverse  to  anything 
that  would  hinder  absolute  patriarchal  sway  among  them¬ 
selves,  with  as  much  licence  to  rob  their  richer  neighbours 
as  could  be  extorted  from  a  weak  central  government.  They 
did  not  believe  that  they  might  successfully  live  upon  their 
southern  neighbours  except  through  war,  and  why  not  have 
the  chance  of  an  occasional  raid  as  of  old?  Union  with  the 
Lowhijnd  Sassenachs  of  Scotland  was  bad  enough.  Union  with 
the  English  Sassenachs  was  worse.  There  Avas  a  spirit  of  ‘  law 
‘  and  order  ’  there  which  Avas  simply  intolerable.  What  Avould 
become  of  Gaelic  ?  ^Vhat  would  become  of  the  Stuart  family 
if  beguiled  io  live  in  a  perpetual  Southern  Capua  ?  And  the 
feeling  among  the  LoAvland  Scots  Avas  equally  contemptuous 
of  change.  What  had  loyal  Auld  Reekie  done  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  her  parliament,  and  to  see  the  shrines  of  her  kings 
and  government  left  bare  ?  Why  should  London  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Edinburgh  ?  Perish  the  thought !  What  un¬ 
patriotic  theorists  Avere  they  avIio  desired  such  changes ! 
Lord  Leveii  Avas,  indeed,  unworthy  the  name  of  him  Avho  had 
been  the  sturdy  champion  of  Scottish  rights  as  ambassador 
to  England  in  the  days  of  the  last  Tudor.  ‘  Iain  Roy,’  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Avas  a  young  repi’obate  to  undertake  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  Hoav  different  from  the  conduct  of  his 
ancestor,  avIio  had  led  the  van  and  perished  on  the  fatal  day 
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of  Flodden,  falling  for  the  independence  of  the  North  in 
that  ring  of  heroes  who  died  around  King  James  !  All  the 
feeling  that  makes  a  local  patriotism  respectable  when  forti¬ 
fied  by  a  sustained  record  of  a  triumphant,  if  needy,  indepen¬ 
dence,  prompted  the  Scots,  both  Highland  and  Lowland,  to 
keep  what  they  had.  A  poor  thing  their  independence 
might  be  called,  but  it  guarded,  in  their  eyes,  a  country 
that  was  their  own.  It  was  very  natural  that  they  saw 
not  that  they  could,  by  union,  not  only  preserve  their 
country,  but  make  it  heir  of  a  greatness  to  be  regarded 
not  by  its  own  local  standard,  but  by  European  measure. 

There  is  a  patriotism  that  means  only  the  selfish  idea  of  a 
generation  living  on  a  limited  area.  There  is  the  grander 
patriotism  that  may  inspire  that  generation  to  think  of 
others  to  come  who  may,  by  their  own  generous  action, 
inherit  not  only  what  the  living  possess,  but  equal  domina¬ 
tion  over  a  wider  empire.  There  is  the  patriotism,  in  short, 
of  conceit,  and  the  truer  patriotism  of  pride — a  pride  that 
is  just  because  the  individual  is  merged  in  the  ambition 
that  makes  his  country  a  power,  and  not  a  mere  geographical 
name.  It  is  natural  that  ignorant  communities  should  prefer 
the  narrow  to  the  wider  view.  They  are  debarred  by  their 
want  of  experience  from  finding  anything  acceptable  that 
does  not  satisfy  the  present  to  the  utmost.  ‘  A  bird  iu  the 
‘  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.’  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die,  is  the  burden  of  their  political  existence. 
Want  of  opportunity  to  compare  other  countries  with  their 
own  created  in  past  times  a  belief  that  the  land  which  had 
been  successfully  defended  against  armed  invasion,  and  had 
lived  on  in  poverty,  could  thrive  in  healthy  rivalry  with 
England.  The  men  who  had  opportunity  among  them  to 
measure  the  new  forces  brought  into  play  by  the  extending 
commerce  of  England,  knew  that  the  happy  accidents  which 
had  given  England  a  Scottish  monarch  must  be  followed  up 
by  the  honourable  inclusion  of  the  weaker  country  in  a  joint 
national  policy  with  England.  Separate  national  forms 
must  tend  to  a  separate  national  policy.  Laws  and  institu¬ 
tions  could  be  preserved,  for  they  were  not  productive  of 
national  aims  in  discord  with  those  of  England.  A  legis¬ 
lative  assembly,  seated  in  a  capital  apart  from  London,  and 
representing  Scotland  only,  must  point  to  a  prolongation  of 
national  differences  which  had  been  proved  fertile  in  war  and 
commercial  hostility.  Scotland  might  practically  annex 
England’s  commerce  by  becoming  one  with  her  for  all 
purposes,  and  yet  preserve  all  that  tended  to  her  own 
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prosperity  in  her  own  legal  procedure.  She  had  already 
proved  how  impossible  it  was  to  have  a  distinct  commercial 
policy  without  arousing  those  signs  of  enmity  which  foretold 
exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world  then  opening  to 
the  commerce  of  those  countries  who  could  defend  their 
merchandise  at  sea.  Could  Scotland  do  this  alone,  and 
braving  the  rivalry  of  England  ?  It  was  plainly  impossible. 
She  might  continue  to  defend  her  comparatively  barren 
territory  at  home,  but  she  could  not,  in  face  of  a  hostile 
England,  obtain  a  mastery  in  the  sea-borne  commerce. 
Through  union  she  could  have  abroad  more  than  the  most 
hopeful  of  her  adventurers  had  dreamed  as  possible,  and  no 
one  threatened  her  native  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
merchants  were  sure  to  be  annoyed  while  held  by  the 
English  to  be  in  opposition  to  them.  The  possible  harm 
arising  from  Scotland’s  abandonment  of  her  practical  free- 
trade  or  low  tariff  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  higher 
English  duties  could  be,  and  would  be,  equalised  for  the 
present  by  money  equivalents,  and  afterwards  by  full  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  united  mercantile  enterprise.  The  tragedy  of 
the  failure  of  the  Darien  colony,  the  incidents  that  led  to 
actual  conflicts  on  the  high  seas  between  vessels  of  the  two 
countries  trading  to  foreign  countries  in  the  interest  of  rival 
companies,  all  told  the  same  tale.  Union  was  necessary, 
even  if  the  people  could  not  be  made  at  once  to  see  the 
necessity.  ‘  Her  Majesty’s  servants  ’  must,  therefore,  work 
for  union,  and  the  following  correspondence  shows  how  part 
of  the  game  was  played. 

Mr.  Hill  Burton,  in  his  history  of  the  transactions  which 
led  to  the  Scottish  Union,  barely  adverts  to  the  part  taken 
in  them  by  the  young  Duke  of  Argyll.  But  it  was  in  fact 
very  considerable,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  letters  from  him¬ 
self  which  we  are  about  to  quote.  Before  we  proceed  to 
these  details  we  are  tempted  to  refer  to  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  to  Lord  Leven,  which  will  be  found  in  the  ‘  Melville 
‘  and  Leven  Correspondence,’  printed  by  Sir  Win.  Fraser, 
vol.  ii.  p.  184.  This  document  shows  that  from  an  early 
period  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  the  confidence  of  the  Queen, 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party,  and  it 
explains  his  true  position. 

‘London,  February  20,  1704. 

‘  My  Dear  Lord, — Till  Sunday  last  I  knew  no  more  of  our  affairs 
then  the  man  in  the  moone,  &  this  day  only  have  learnt  what  I  shall 
tell  you,  but  if  you  don’t  hear  it  from  others,  which  I  believe  you  will, 
fcike  no  notice  of  it.  I  am  told  Lord  Seefeld  is  to  be  chancellor, 
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Lord  Tuedal  presedeiit  of  the  council,  Lord  Anandel  secreterry,  that 
you  are  to  have  the  ordinance,  and  that  I  am  to  be  commissioner.  I 
have  advised  tliat  the  four  gentlemen  tliat  were  last  added  to  the 
Tresurey  shoidd  be  turned  out  to  make  place  for  sum  of  our  friends, 
&  the  \Vhigs  here  are  positive  that  M*’  Jonson  must  be  out,  so  that 
will  bo  five  vacancys.  Pr.ay  toke  no  notice  of  this  for  I  have  told  it 
no  mortal,  but  the  Duke  of  (Jueensberry  &  Lord  Annandel.  The 
Tre’surer  tells  me  the  Queen  is  resolv’d  to  be  much  advised  by  you, 
my  Lord  Annandel  and  myselfc ;  so  I  wish  you  would  give  him  your 
opinion  as  to  this.  I  have  desir’d  my  Lord  Anandel  to  doe  the  saime. 
I  have  writt,  my  Lord,  my  opinion  as  to  the  filling  them,  which  he’l 
tell  you.  Pray,  my  dear  lord,  lett  me  hear  fully  from  you,  and  pray 
command  me  as  you  would  your  best  friend  and  servant  and  whoe 
will  ever  be  so.’ 

As  we  have  dipped  into  the  Leven  papers,  we  are  tempted 
to  add  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harley,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Lord  Leven,  in  which  the  Minister 
speaks  in  emphatic  terms  of  his  admiration  of  the  Unionist 
leaders  of  that  day  in  the  Scottish  Parliament — terms  which 
are  singularly  applicable  to  the  eminent  men  who  have 
fought  the  same  battle  in  our  own  day  in  defence  of  the 
Union  with  another  kingdom. 

‘Whitehall,  November  21,  170(5. 

‘  .  .  .  I  need  not  tell  your  lordship  the  opinion  that  all  whose 
opinion  is  valuable  have  of  your  lordship’s  conduct,  the  true  sence 
your  lordship  has  shewn  for  the  interest  of  your  country,  your  firmness 
not  to  be  shaken  by  popular  insults,  nor  inJlucnced  by  those  who  are 
professed  enemies  to  the  liberty  and  interest  of  Britain.  I  say  all  this 
is  abundantly  celebrated  by  common  fame.  And  I  must  confess  that 
your  lordship  and  the  rest  of  you,  tho’  you  have  had  a  very  hard 
game  to  Jilay,  yet  it  is  a  glorious  one,  and  I  think  I  can  defy  all  the 
history s  you  have  left  to  shew  a  parlell  instance  of  v.alour,  of  fierce¬ 
ness,  of  the  excesses  of  courage,  of  the  excesses  of  rage,  but  this,  my 
lord,  is  an  example  of  true,  sedate,  cool,  determind  steadiness,  such 
as  neither  the  whirlwind  of  the  mob,  the  continual  dropping  within 
the  house,  the  allurements  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  nor  the 
mistaken  zeale  and  ill  informd  heat  of  the  ecclesiastics  have,  tho’ 
united,  been  able  to  remove  from  tho  true  interest  of  their  country 
both  as  to  religious  and  secular  concerns.’  * 

We  now  return  to  the  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to 
Godolphin. 

Godolphin  was  in  power  in  London,  and  as  Lord  Treasurer 
had  the  agreeable  task  to  keep  his  relative,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  funds,  while  he  was  fighting  great  cam¬ 
paigns  with  Prince  Eugene  against  the  French.  In  the 


*  ‘  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,’  vol.  ii.  p.  18G, 
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intervals  of  war,  the  Duke  paid  visits  to  England,  and  had 
many  matters  to  settle,  for  much  was  referred  to  him  by 
Godolphin,  not  only  as  affecting  the  army,  but  in  domestic 
politics.  Godolphin’s  work  in  directing  the  efforts  that  were 
to  end  in  the  Scottish  Union  was  almost  as  arduous.  Lord 
Leven  was  one  of  his  trustiest  allies  in  the  North.  As  the 
old  soldier  writes  to  Godolphin  : — 

‘  The  Queen  was  pleased,  my  Lord,  to  allow  me  the  honour  to  kiss 
her  hands,  as  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburg,  and  as  Master  of 
her  Ordnance  when  I  was  last  at  London,  but  at  the  same  time  her 
Majesty  told  me  she  Avould  not  declare  her  pleasour  therin  till  after 
the  Parliament.  ...  I  was  constrained  to  bo  silent,  but  now  I  have 
presumed  to  write  to  her  Majesty  to  put  her  in  mind  of  what  her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  put  me  in  hop  off.' 

Cockburn,  another  of  the  great  minister’s  correspondents, 
writes  to  him  that  he 

‘  had  discoursed  with  several  members  of  Parliament  and  found  them 
not  so  positive  for  a  previous  treaty  with  England  before  the  Succes¬ 
sion  (to  the  Crown)  should  be  settled,  provided  there  were  conditions 
granted.  But  a  rumour  came  abroad  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was 
immediately  to  be  employed  in  the  post  of  greatest  trust  under  her 
Majesty.  Things  standing  thus,  we  had  advice  of  her  Majesty’s 
having  named  the  Duke  of  Argyll  Commissioner  to  the  Parliament. 

...  I  Avent  to  the  country  for  a  fcAv  days,  and  at  my  return  under¬ 
stood  there  Avas  a  great  flame  raised  against  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The 
occasion  for  it  Avas  taken  from  a  letter  he  Avrote  to  the  Chancellor  by 
her  Majesty’s  order  about  a  reprieve  to  Captain  Green  and  his  crew. 
I  cannot  think  occasion  should  be  token  to  e.xpose  his  Grace  in  an 
affair  so  popular  as  this  is,  as  altogether  tends  to  ruin  his  interest, 
especially  Avhile  he  stood  under  the  character  of  her  Majesty’s  commis¬ 
sioner.  Informations  are  hearkened  to  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  Avill 
not  be  satisfied  till  he  has  a  thorough  change  in  the  ministry.’ 

The  allusion  in  this  letter  to  the  affair  of  Captain  Green 
brings  out  forcibly  the  commercial  enmity  between  the  two 
countries,  Avhich  the  Union  was  soon  to  happily  allay.  Scot¬ 
land’s  adventures  in  the  Indian  and  African  trades  were 
disliked  by  the  English  privileged  companies.  Thus  the 
East  India  Company  of  London  had  seized  in  the  Thames 
the  Annandale,  a  Scottish  vessel  that  had  put  into  the  river 
for  repairs.  The  northern  craft  Avas  forfeited,  and  the 
capture  and  forfeiture  were  very  naturally  regarded  as_a 
national  insult.  Then,  as  if  to  give  the  Scots  the  very 
chance  they  Avould  have  prayed  for,  the  English  ship  the 
‘  Worcester,’  belonging  to  another  southern  trading  company 
sending  their  ships  to  the  Indies,  took  refuge  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  The  Edinburgh  company’s  officers  concocted  a  plot 
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to  seize  her.  A  number  of  gentlemen  went  aboard  her  as 
guests,  and  then  made  prisoners  the  captain  and  crew.  A 
Scottish  vessel  had  been  taken  by  an  English  cruiser  some¬ 
where  off  the  Malabar  coast,  the  crew  being  put  to  death. 
The  populace  of  Edinburgh  hastily  took  up  the  idea  that  the 
‘  Worcester  ’  was  tlie  pirate,  and  demanded  the  trial  of  the 
‘  Worcester’s  ’  officers  and  men.  Strangely  enough.  Captain 
Green’s  men  confessed  to  some  acts  of  piracy.  They  were  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  The  Queen  wanted  them  to 
be  respited,  and  ‘  her  servants,’  the  Commissioner  and  his 
friends,  did  their  best  to  carry  out  her  wishes.  But  the 
popular  anger  was  too  great,  and  the  execution  of  the  leading 
officers  of  the  ‘  Worcester’  took  place,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the 
mob,  on  the  sands  of  Leith.  The  queen  was  well  within  her 
right  when  she  expressed  in  her  speech,  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  London,  her  hopes  for  the  Union  in  the 
words ; — 

‘  You  have  now  an  opportunity  before  you  of  putting  the  last  hand 
to  a  hap[)y  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  which  I  trust  will  be  a  lasting 
blessing  to  the  whole  island — a  great  addition  to  its  wealth  and  power. 
The  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  us  all  from  a  union  are  so  apparent 
that  I  will  add  no  more,  but  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happi¬ 
ness  if  this  great  work,  which  has  been  so  often  attempted  without 
success,  can  be  brought  to  perfection  in  my  reign.’ 

The  composition  of  the  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  whose 
members  must  be  first  persuaded  to  vote  as  the  Queen  desired 
before  the  new  Constitution  could  come  into  existence,  was 
described  by  Lord  Leven  in  a  long  letter  to  Minister 
Harley : — 

‘  Our  Parliament  has  been  considered  as  of  three  parties — one  called 
the  Court,  another  the  CaA'alier  or  Jacobite  party,  and  a  third  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale’s  party,  or  the  “  Flying 
Squadron.”  This  last  party  was  always  small,  never  exceeding  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  However,  in  former  sessions  of  parliaments  the  other  two 
parties  were  for  the  most  part  so  near  equal  that  this  party  pretended 
to  make  the  majority  incline  to  that  side  they  pleased.’ 

The  art  of  ‘  obstruction  ’  was  already  in  favour.  ‘  Not- 
‘  withstanding  our  majority,’  he  complains,  ‘  we  are  not  able 
‘  to  make  any  great  progress  or  despatch  in  business,  for  the 
‘  opposing  party,  by  continual  speaking  one  after  another,  do 
‘  take  up  the  whole  day,  so  that  frequently  the  House  is 
‘  forced  to  adjourn  the  debate  till  next  day,  and  so  whole 
‘  days  are  spent  without  being  able  to  come  to  one  vote.’ 

When  the  young  Commissioner  arrived  he  had  need  of 
more  patience  than  was  compatible  with  his  fiery  nature. 
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He  saw  the  opponents  of  the  Union  in  many  places  of  trust, 
and  at  once  told  Godolphin  : — 

‘  I  have  obeyed  the  Queen's  commands  in  consulting  with  such  of  her 
Majesty’s  servants  whom  I  could  trust  about  her  affairs  in  this 
kingdom,  and  I  find  them  perfectly  of  the  opinion  I  always  enter¬ 
tained  that  this  Governnient  would  never  recover  its  strength  but  be 
ever  feeble  so  long  as  it  was  not  of  a  piece.  We  were  agreed  that  it 
was  impossible  the  Queen’s  service  could  be  carried  on  by  any  other 
method  than  by  her  Majesty  being  pleased  to  lay  aside  the  New 
Party,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  themselves,  and  put  their  places 
in  the  hands  of  such  as  have  always  been  firm  to  a  Revolution,  and 
have  ten  times  the  interest  and  fifty  times  the  inclination  to  serve  her 
Majesty.  .  .  .  An  unfaithful  friend  is  much  abler  to  undo  a  man  than 
an  open  professed  enemy.  For  some  months  past  they  have  bare¬ 
facedly  been  laying  up  stores  for  opposition,  their  Avhole  behaviour 
having  tended  to  put  the  nation  in  a  flame,  and  make  the  Queen’s 
business  as  impractical  as  possible ;  their  unmerciful  violence  in  the 
unlucky  affair  of  Captain  Green  and  his  crew,  from  first  to  last,  may 
be  of  a  consequence  to  the  two  nations  greatly  to  be  regretted.  .  .  . 
We  now  propose  to  make  vacant  the  places  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweedall, 
the  Earl  of  Ko.xburgh,  the  Earl  of  Kothisy,  the  Lord  Belhaven  (this 
was  the  Earl  who  made  so  striking  a  speech  against  the  Union),  the 
Lord  Selkirk.  We  hope  we  shall  agree  as  well  in  the  persons  to  be 
employed  as  we  have  done  in  the  removing  the  others.  We  have  just 
now  had  a  council,  and  have  carried  a  reprieve  for  the  rest  of  Captain 
Green’s  crew.  My  Lord  Tweedall,  upon  a  proposition  to  print  the 
trial  (of  the  crew  of  the  ‘  Worcester  ’)  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  as 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  matter,  told  us  he  did  not  think  we 
were  obliged  to  justify  our  proceedings,  and  Gerviswode  spoke  twice  in 
order  to  suppress  information  the  council  had  received  that  Hayes 
(one  of  the  crew)  had  200f.  offered  him  to  confess  the  pyracy,  and  to 
prevent  the  prisoners  having  a  shilling  a  day  allowed  them  to  keep 
them  from  starving.’ 

The  confession  of  piracy  by  some  of  Green’s  crew  was 
inexplicable,  for  they  were  only  accused  of  attacking  a  ship 
they  had  never  seen,  and  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  con¬ 
fess  to  another  crime  of  which  they  were  not  even  charged. 
The  Queen’s  anger  at  the  violence  of  the  people  was  only 
allayed  by  full  reports  of  the  trial,  after  which  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  little  but  pirates. 

In  May  the  Duke  becomes  very  impatient  that  the  persons 
he  had  designated  for  removal  were  not  dismissed  : — 

‘  The  encouragement  those  gentlemen  have  received  from  the  Queen’s 
unwillingness  to  j)art  Avith  them,  Avhich  I  can  assure  your  Lordship 
has  occasioned  its  being  said  in  all  public  places  about  this  town,  that 
though  the  Queen  should  for  some  reason  lay  the  new  party  aside 
during  the  Farliament,  it  Avas  plain  they  Avere  her  favourites,  this. 
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together  with  the  irrevocable  loss  of’  time,  makes  it  improbable  we 
should  be  able  to  do  the  Queen’s  business  now.’ 

A  few  days  later  lie  writes  : — 

‘  The  arms  of  all  the  troops  in  this  kingdom  (Scotland)  except  the 
Horse  Guards  are  very  insufficient,  and  we  have  almost  no  ammuni¬ 
tion,  so  that  unless  the  (Jueen  be  pleased  to  send  down  some  arms  and 
ammunition  her  troops  here  will  be  of  little  use.’ 

At  the  end  of  the  same  month,  he  is  so  disjjusted  with  the 
apparent  favour  shown  to  the  new  party,  his  enemies,  that 
he  threatens  to  resign  the  High  Commissionership,  for  ‘  I 
‘  am  obliged  to  ventm*ethe  ruin  of  my  estate  by  being  obliged 
‘  in  the  meantime  to  lay  out  gi'eat  sums  of  money  which,  I 
‘  believe  everybody  will  believe,  I  shall  not  receive  in  haste 
‘  of  the  public.’ 

In  June  he  complains  that  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  has 
not  received  the  post  of  Treasurer.  He  also  advises  that 
Lord  Ross  get  no  post  unless  he  makes  his  son-in-law  attend 
Parliament : — 

‘  I  think  it  for  her  Majesty’s  service  that  she  should  be  pleased  to 
sign  a  warrant  to  empower  me  to  give  three  of  the  Green  Kibbons  to 
tlie  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Earl  of  Marr  [the  same  who,  ten  years  later, 
was  to  command  the  Stuart  forces  against  the  Duke  in  the  field],  and 
Earl  of  Haddington,  and  the  fourth,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  both  the 
secretaries  and  myself  think  it  will  be  for  the  honour  of  the  order  that 
it  be  given  to  the  Earl  of  Orrary.’ 

Ab  the  end  of  the  same  month  he  reports :  - 

‘I  have  had  occasion  lately  to  discourse  with  several  of  the  opposing 
party  who  all  say,  almost  in  the  siune  words,  they  would  have 
gone  into  a  treaty  (of  Union)  and  given  the  Queen  cess  [taxes  for 
support  of  Government,  &c.],  if  the  measure  of  the  succession  [to  the 
Crown]  had  been  put  off  until  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  if  in 
the  treaty  England  had  granted  anything  that  way  reasonable,  they 
would  then  have  gone  into  the  succession,  but  since  her  Majesty  has 
pressed  the  succession  bcliuc  a  treaty  has  been  set  on  foot  to  regulate 
matters  between  the  two  kingdoms,  they  will  go  into  neither.  I  find 
that  not  granting  1 0,00U/.  or  12,000/.  to  pay  arrears  of  pensions  has 
lost  the  Queen  above  twenty  votes.’ 

In  July  the  Duke  suggest.s  that  one  of  the  Queen’s  friends 
should  propose — 

‘that  they  consider  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  government  which 
may  be  judged  proper  for  the  next  succes.sor  in  the  Protestant  line, 
and  as  soon  as  the  opposing  party  offer  their  llesolve,  which  was  to 
proceed  before  all  other  business  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  nation  in  relation  to  Trade  and  Coin,  that  then  Ijord  Annandale 
should  speak  against.  Resolves  in  general,  but  if  the  House  be  inclined 
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to  proceed  iu  that  method,  we  should  change  the  Proposal  into  a 
Resolve  of  the  Parliament  that  we  consider  the  succession,  and  remit 
the  state  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  Trade  and  Coin  to  a  committee. 
It  was  agreed  to,  and  Lord  Annandale  offered  the  Proposal,  and  my 
Lord  Marshall  offered  the  Resolve  of  the  oppc»sing  party.  I  must  say 
my  Lord  Annandale  managed  the  affair  most  abominably,  for  he  never 
added  the  clause  at  the  end  till  the  moment  before  the  vote,  so  that  a 
great  many  had  not  time  to  comprehend  it  and  the  rest  did  not  so 
much  as  hear  it,  by  which  mismanagement  it  proved  of  no  effect, 
whereas  otherwise  it  might  have  gone  a  groat  way  towards  taking 
away  the  force  of  the  popular  resolve.  At  last  the  House  determined 
that  Lord  Marshall’s  resolve  should  be  turned  into  a  proposal,  and  that 
there  should  be  two  votes — first,  which  of  the  proposals  should  be 
received,  which  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  Lord  Marshall’s  was  carried ; 
next,  if  that  pro2)Osal  should  be  gone  into  only  by  way  of  overture 
excluding  no  other  business,  or  if  it  should  be  by  way  of  resolve, 
excluding  all  other  business,  till  it  was  definitely  finished.  We  carried 
it  should  be  by  way  of  overture  only.  ...  1  dare  not  venture  to  offer 
my  opinion  further  than  to  warn  your  Lordship  not  to  have  great 
regard  to  what  advice  may  be  offered  by  my  Lord  Annandale.  I 
know  perfectly  well  he  has  no  other  aim  than  to  promote  the  mis¬ 
carrying  of  her  Majesty’s  affairs,  hoping  that  if  this  Parliament  should 
rise  in  confusion,  he  might  find  his  own  account  in  it.  I  have  taken 
no  notice  to  him  that  I  have  found  him  out,  but  so  soon  as  we  meet 
before  your  Lordship  I  shall  let  him  know  what  I  have  to  siiy  against 
him.’ 

On  August  1  lie  lias  further  troubles  to  si^eak  of.  He 
introduced  an  Act  for  a  Treaty  of  Union,  following  advice 
from  London.  On  the  last  day  of  July  they 
‘  pressed  a  first  reading  to  the  Act  for  a  treaty  [of  union j,  and  tlie 
opposing  Party  pressed  the  Parliament’s  going  uj)on  the  limitations. 
At  last  the  question  was  jnit — proceed  to  the  Treaty,  or  to  limitations, 
which  last  was  carried  by  three  votes.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  the  New  Party,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
themselves,  joined  violently  in  with  the  opjiosing  party,  and  Sir  John 
llume,  who  is  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who 
has  a  pension  of  400f.  a  year,  the  Lord  Terfichen,  who  has  a  comjxiny 
in  the  army,  all  voted  against  the  (iueen,  and  my  Lord  Lauderdale, 
wlio  has  a  post  in  the  iMint  of  COU/.  a  year,  besides  his  post  in  the 
session,  and  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  who  is  a  lieutenant-colonel,  would 
not  come  to  the  1  louse,  and  Mr.  Bennii,  Muster  iMaster,  which  is  a 
very  profitable  jiost,  notwithstanding  that  I  spoke  to  him  three  or  four 
times  in  relation  to  this  measure,  thought  fit  not  to  vote  towards  the 
end  of  the  debate  in  answer  to  some  of  the  New  Party  who  were 
bawling  for  the  Limitations.  Tbe  Earl  of  Glasgow  asked  what  the 
limitations  were.  '  If  the  design  were  only  to  enact  them  without 
settling  the  succession,  that  then  ho  hoj)ed  they  would  rather  proceed 
to  a  treaty.  Did  they  desire  to  name  the  successor  ?  To  which  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  answered  with  a  loud  “  No.”  In  short,  yesterday’s 
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vote  showed  who  were  for  supporting  her  Majesty’s  government  and 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  wlio  aim  at  nothing  but  con¬ 
fusion.  Though  the  Earl  of  Cromartie  did  himself  vote  for  the  treaty, 
three  or  four  of  those  who  do  as  much  depend  upon  him  as  any 
servant  of  his  family,  all  voted  against  it.  The  night  before  the  treaty 
was  brought  in  he  gave  assurances  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  his  dependants,  so  that  if  her  Majesty  be 
pleased  to  make  an  example  of  him  to  frighten  others  from  acting  so 
knavish  a  part  for  the  future,  1  am  confident  will  be  a  great  dis¬ 
couragement  to  those  who  serve  her  Majesty  honestly  and  firmly.  I 
called  her  Majesty’s  servants  together  and  they  did  agree  unanimously 
to  allow  the  Parliament  to  sit  some  time  that  we  might  try  if  we  could 
retrieve  the  treaty,  and  endeavour  to  procure  a  maintenance  for  the 
forces.  Both  Lord  Justice  Clerk’s  son  and  son-in-law  voted  against 
the  Queen,  though  I  believe  he  undertook  for  their  behaviour  to  your 
Lordship.’ 

The  ‘  Limitations  ’  of  which  so  much  was  heard  at  this 
time  were  ‘  Acts  ’  passed  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  instance. 
These  provided  that  the  Scottish  Estates  of  Parliament 
should  retain  the  power  of  appointing  the  officers  of  state, 
privy  councillors,  and  lords  of  session  (judges)  after  the 
Queen’s  death.  Another  Act  provided  triennial  Parliaments, 
to  commence  in  1708.  Then,  again,  Scottish  ambassadors 
were  to  be  appointed  to  be  present  when  the  Sovereign  was 
in  treaty  with  foreign  princes.  The.se  were  the  principal 
provisions,  but  none  received  the  royal  assent. 

In  August  the  Duke  inquires  what  her  Majesty’s  wishes 
are  in  case  the  treaty  be  rejected  altogether : — 

‘  Most  part  of  people  here  are  staik  mad  and  do  not  themselves  know 
what  they  would  be  at.  Some  proposed  t’other  day  in  Parliament 
to  limit  the  successor  (to  the  Crown)  by  a  claim  of  right,  which  they 
pretended  a  vote  of  Parliament  was  sufficient  to  finish  without  the 
Koyal  assent.  This  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole  went  violently 
into,  and  said  wa  could  have  no  other  security  for  our  limitations,  for 
that  though  we  had  ever  so  many  Acts  of  Parliament,  English  influence 
and  English  bribery  would  take  them  off ;  and  when  they  found  the 
House  did  not  go  into  so  absurd  a  proposal,  they  proposed  the 
limitations  should  take  place  in  the  Queen’s  own  time.’ 

Four  weeks  later  the  treaty  was  brought  in,  and  the 
Opposition  made  delay : — 

‘  Being  divided,  some  were  against  treating  on  any  terms,  and  others 
for  not  treating  until  the  English  Act  should  be  rescinded,  and  came  to 
no  vote.  The  opposing  party  depend  mostly  upon  shifting  of  business, 
knowing  that  the  funds  of  the  army  being  run  out  a  delay  is  equal 
with  a  refusal.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  asked  a  question  some  time 
ago,  talking  of  the  clause  in  the  English  Act  declaring  the  Scotch 
aliens,  he  desired  to  know  that  if  we  were  to  be  no  more  naturally 
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born  f?ubjects  of  England  after  December  25  next,  to  whom  then  he 
owed  his  allegiance?  lie  was  answered  “To  the  Queen.’’  This  I 
thought  it  would  be  convenient  her  Majesty  should  know.’ 

The  Duke’s  side  managed  with  great  difficulty  to  carry  ‘  six 
‘  months’  cess,’  and  so  got  revenue  to  maintain  the  army 
and  two  frigates,  and  a  seventh  months’  cess  for  an  additional 
forty-gun  ship  and  two  small  vessels  on  the  west  coast,  to 
hinder  the  importation  of  prohibited  goods.  In  September 
he  was  able  to  report : — 

‘  There  are  two  Acts  passed  since  the  Treaty — one  for  encouraging 
the  exportation  of  beef  and  pork,  and  another  declaring  linnen  and 
wool  manufactures  free  of  duty  at  exportation.  lie  hoped  also  to  get 
one  passed  for  hindering  the  importation  of  foreign  leather,  and  the 
other  appointing  this  nation  having  an  ambassador  at  all  general  Treaties. 
As  for  the  Leather  Act,  I  must  own  I  think  it  very  necessary  for  the 
nation.  As  for  the  ambassador,  since  the  Parliament  says  they  will 
provide  a  fund  for  his  maintenance,  I  believe  her  Majesty  will  incline 
to  pass  it.  Will  your  Lordship  let  me  have  her  Majesty’s  commands 
as  to  when  the  Parliament  shall  adjourn,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  continue 
sitting  when  there  is  nothing  to  doe.’ 

He  renewed  his  protest  against  Annandale,  recommending 
that  Lord  Mar  should  be  preferred,  saying,  ‘  This  will 
‘  make  her  Ministry  intirely  of  a  Piece,’  and  then  adds  in  a 
postscript,  ‘  General  Ramsey  is  dead.  I  hope  her  Majesty 
‘  will  not  dispose  of  his  posts  till  such  time  as  my  Lord  Duke 
‘  of  Marlboro’  comes  over.’  He  then  adjourns  the  Par¬ 
liament  until  December.  ‘  It  ended  with  all  the  decency 
‘  imaginable.’ 

But  1706  was  still  to  see  all  parties  fighting  as  vigorously 
as  ever ;  but  the  popular  and  anti-English  party  were  losing 
ground.  The  old  soldier.  Lord  Leven,  had  been  made  Master 
of  the  Oi’dnance  in  Scotland,  and  Governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  he  writes 

‘  how  there  arose  a  great  debate.  The  opposing  party  pressed  hard  for 
a  delay.  This  at  last  came  to  a  question,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  to  a 
votte,  and  we  carried  to  proceed  immediately  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
six.  This  was  certainly  a  Party  votte,  and  so  gives  us  great  encuradge- 
ment  to  hop  for  a  good  success.  They  are  betaking  themselves  to  other 
methods  by  endeavouring  all  they  can  to  give  a  bad  impression  of  the 
Union  to  the  people,  both  in  country  and  city.  There  has  been  lor 
several  days  great  inclination  to  a  mob  in  the  streets,  and  particularly 
by  several  hundreds  crowding  around  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  his 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  House.  For  some  days  past  there  were 
a  great  many,  and  as  they  went  along  the  streets  there  were  repeated 
huzzas  and  acclamations  of  praise  to  his  Grace,  by  those  his  noble 
j  attendants.  This  on  Wednesday  last  came  yet  to  a  greater  height, 
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for  they  not  only  attended  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  his  coming  to  the 
House,  but  gave  such  loud  huzzas  when  he  entered  the  House  as  were 
heard  by  all  the  members  Avhen  sitting  on  their  benches,  and  all  the 
time  the  Parliament  sat  the  most  part  of  this  rabble  continued  about 
the  entry,  and  the  sitting  that  day  lasted  till  candles  were  brought  in ; 
the  mob  began  to  turn  uneasy,  and,  it  seems,  believing  we  were  going 
to  some  importiint  votte,  they  attempted  to  break  open  one  of  the 
doors,  and  beat  two  or  three  sentinels  from  it  of  my  Lord  Constable’s 
guard.  What  was  acting  outdoors  being  surmised  to  some  of  the 
members,  there  was  an  overture  made  to  adjourn  the  debate,  which 
was  agreed  to  and  prevented  further  disorder.  When  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  came  out  they  got  round  about  his  chair  to  the  number  of 
four  or  five  hundred,  and  accompanied  him  first  to  the  Duke  of  Athole’s 
Lodgings  and,  waiting  till  he  came  out,  attended  him  till  he  came  near 
his  own  Lodgings  in  the  Abbey,  where  I  had  ordered  them  to  bo  stopped 
by  the  guards.  From  this  they  went  up  and  down  the  city,  and  got  a 
drum  or  two  and  beat  to  arms,  and  some  of  them  went  to  Sir  Patrick 
Johnstone’s  house  and  attempted  to  break  open  his  door,  threatening 
to  murder  him  for  his  betraying  his  country  by  being  for  the  Union. 
They  committed  a  gre<at  number  of  other  insolencies  in  the  street  by 
upbraiding  them  as  villains  and  rascals  who  they  judged  were  for  the 
Union.  The  President  of  the  Council,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the 
two  secretaries  were  so  treated  by  them  as  they  passed  through  the 
streets.  The  magistrates  of  Edinbuigh  did  Avhat  they  could  to 
suppress  this  tumult,  but  neither  their  authority  nor  their  guards  were 
suilicient  to  do  it,  which  obliged  his  Grace  to  command  me  to  send 
immediately  some  of  her  Majesty’s  forces  into  the  city,  which  accord¬ 
ingly  was  done,  and  I  had  no  sooner  secured  the  gate  that  leads  into 
the  city,  but  they  began  to  disperse.’ 

Next  day  in  Parliament  the  Opposition  blamed  the  bring¬ 
ing  the  Queen’s  forces  into  the  city,  as  not  only  against  its 
liberties  but  as  being  also  against  the  privileges  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

‘  This  after-debate  was  brought  to  a  question  to  approve  or  not  of 
what  the  council  had  done,  which  curried  in  the  affirmative  by  fifty-six 
votes.  They  are  now  endeavouring  all  they  can  to  get  addresses  from 
all  places  of  the  country  to  be  presented  to  the  Parliament  by  great 
numbers  of  the  gentry  and  commons  against  the  Union.  These  men’s 
actions  do  look  as  if  they  meant  to  stick  at  nothing.  It  is  likewise 
surmised  as  if  there  were  it  design  in  drawing  men  together  both  in 
the  highlands  and  in  places  of  the  low  country.  I  wish  those  reports 
may  prove  false.  It  would  be  of  gre.at  advantage  to  have  some  forces 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  near  the  Border,  lor  the  troops  here  are 
few  in  number,  and  if  a  new  disorder  should  liill  out  a  great  part  of 
them  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  Government,  and  keep  the 
peace  of  this  place.’ 

Ten  days  later,  on  November  5,  Leven  writes  again  to 
Godolphin  in  London  : — 

‘  I  cannot  say  that  the  ferment  doth  abate,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
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and  this  is  certain,  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  coming  during 
Day  to  Town  who  have  no  business  in  it,  and  wlio  we  know  are  dis¬ 
affected  to  the  Queen  and  Government,  and  who  declare  themselves 
enemies  to  the  Union.  This  makes  me  take  all  the  precautions  possible. 
I  am  glad  forces  are  ordered  to  the  Borders  and  North  of  Ireland,  for 
nothing  discourages  men  more  to  undertake  desperate  courses  than  the 
hop.“  of  small  opposition.’ 

These  ‘  hops  ’  became  much  like  a  modern  revolving  light 
on  the  Scottish  coast,  alternately  so  bright  that  men  were 
dazzled,  and  then  again  plunged  into  darkness.  One  French 
squadron  two  years  afterwards  was  only  prevented  from 
entering  the  Forth  by  an  accident,  but  that  accident  was  the 
satisfactory  previous  arrival  of  a  British  squadron,  warned 
in  time,  and  causing  the  Pretender’s  fleet  to  put  to  sea  and 
return  to  Dunkirk.  Lord  Leven  was  made  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Scotland.  In  spite  of  popular  obloquy  the  caxise  of 
the  Union  prospered.  Money  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
true  patriotism  more.  But  is  not  a  great  deal  of  true 
patriotism  the  power  to  see  how  money  can  be  best  made  a 
common  commodity  among  the  people  to  whom  your  affec¬ 
tions  are  pledged?  The  limit  of  the  common  use  of  the 
proper  investment  of  money  in  a  government  is  the  limit, 
under  favourable  geogx’aphical  conditions,  of  the  existence 
of  a  nation.  As  roads  become  better,  as  sea-transport 
becomes  easier,  so  is  it  more  easy  to  include  in  the  benefits 
of  money  a  greater  number  of  people  around  the  organising 
centre.  The  smaller  and  older  centres  disappear,  to  be 
absorbed  in  one  that  is  convenient  to  a  larger  number. 
With  good  roads  and  good  foreign  commerce  making  com¬ 
munication  easy,  it  became  not  only  convenient,  but  im¬ 
perative,  that  this  little  island  should  become  politically 
united.  But  just  as  neighbouring  towns  in  Europe  long 
maintained  that  it  was  for  their  separate  good  that  they 
should  war  against  each  other,  so  did  many  an  honest  heart 
look  back  regretfully  to  the  reputation  gained  by  English 
exclusiveness  and  Scottish  isolation.  How  dear  to  the  child 
is  a  good  bout  of  the  ‘  sulks  ’ !  How  dignified  seems  some¬ 
times  the  conduct  that  makes  us  think  it  for  a  time  below 
our  dignity  to  speak  to  our  neighbour — a  conduct  we  may 
call  ‘  self-respect,’  and  another  a  ‘  state  of  huff.’  The  true 
pride  that  makes  a  nation  is  not  the  feeling  that  prompts  a 
man  either  to  dare  all  the  world  to  tread  on  his  coat-tails,  or 
that  in  the  dealer  bids  him  to  put  all  his  wares  in  the  window 
for  show.  Small  minds  make  race  distinctions  a  ground  for 
‘  national  ’  division,  and  would,  while  taking  their  place  with 
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the  most  reactionary,  demand  that  the  progress  of  all  con¬ 
nected  with  them  be  crippled  by  taking  the  pace  from  the 
slowest.  Such  politicians  may  ‘  kick  ’  a  race  ‘  upstairs,’ 
but  cannot  raise  it  to  a  place  among  nations.  They  who  are 
content  to  be  insignificant  in  isolation  are  too  apt  to  become 
the  tools  of  foreigners,  who  will  raise  them  to  temporary 
importance  for  the  sake  of  possessing  their  territory  as 
vantage  ground  for  their  own  wars.  The  truest  indepen¬ 
dence  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  a  selfish  isolation,  but 
in  bearing  manful  part  in  the  larger  life  of  the  nearest 
Power.  It  depends  on  the  vigour  of  the  smaller  country  if 
the  union  it  makes  be  one  giving  it  that  potent  influence  we 
see  exercised  by  Scots  over  British  affairs. 

The  Sir  Patrick  Johnstone  mentioned  in  Lord  Leven’s 
letter  as  having  only  just  escaped  massacre  was  Lord  Provost 
of  the  cit}'.  It  w'as  owing  solely  to  the  pluck  and  determina¬ 
tion  shown  by  him,  by  the  Dukes  of  Queensberry  and  Argyll, 
by  Lords  Seafield,  Stairs,  and  the  small  number  of  the 
‘  Queen’s  servants,’  that  the  Union  was  carried.  Are  we  to 
see  in  our  days  the  worst  policy  of  the  unenlightened  crowds 
of  1706  and  1707  revived  for  the  amusement  of  Europe? 
Such  an  attempt  has  been  partially  successful  in  Ireland. 
Will  Scotland  also,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  ‘plunder,’ 
‘  disintegrate’  the  Union  that  her  people  may  do  in  the 
dusk  of  disunion  that  which  the  enlightened  common  sense 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  condemn?  For  the  sake 
of  having  a  few  local  busybodies  satisfied,  will  she  thi’owover 
the  place  won  by  her  old  leaders  in  the  van  of  nations  ? 
We  shall  see.  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth 
in  —the  new  divinities  ! 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Maurice  de  Saxe  et  le  Marguis  d'Argenson. 

Par  le  Due  de  Broglie.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris  ;  1891. 

2.  La  Paix  cVAlx-la-Chapelle.  Par  le  Due  de  Broglie. 

8vo.  Paris :  1892. 

3.  Elizabeth  Farnese,  ‘  the  Termagant  of  Spain.’  Bj  Edward 

Armstrong,  M.A.  8vo.  London :  1892. 

Tp  some  critics  have  described  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s 
“*■  ‘  History  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ’  as 

tedious  in  minute  detail  and  slow  progress,  it  is  that 
they  have  permitted  themselves  to  think  of  it  as  simply  a 
history  of  the  war ;  a  misconception  which  the  author,  on 
his  part,  has  carefully  guarded  against  by  a  special  title  for 
each  fresh  instalment  of  the  work,  and  still  more  by  the 
comprehensive  title,  ‘  Etudes  Diplomatiques,’  under  which 
the  several  chapters  first  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  diplomatic  studies  that  they 
are  chiefly  interesting,  even  when  the  course  of  the  narrative 
winds  among  military  operations.  Of  the  battles  there  was 
little  new  to  be  said ;  they  were  fought  in  the  light  of  day, 
under  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  the  accounts  of  them 
now  given,  fresh  and  vivid  as  they  are,  have  no  claim  to 
originality  or  to  technical  precision.  The  strategy  of  the 
war,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  always  evident ;  it  was  not 
always  guided  by  military  principles,  and  the  directing 
motives  have  had  to  be  sought  in  the  official  or  private 
correspondence  of  the  actors — soldiers,  ministers,  and  am¬ 
bassadors — often,  too,  in  very  unmilitary  quarters,  in  the 
gossip  of  the  Court,  or  in  the  intrigues  of  the  boudoir. 
But  the  greater  part  of  all  this  has  hitherto  remained  in 
the  privacy  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  the  exceptional 
value  of  the  Due  de  Broglie’s  work  is  due  to  the  elucidation 
of  different  problems  by  the  aid  of  documents  now  first 
given  to  the  public.  In  this  respect  the  present  three 
volumes  are  in  no  degree  inferior  to  their  predecessors; 
they  show  the  exacting  care,  the  industry,  and  the  artistic 
skill  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  familiar,  and  have, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  additional  advantage  of 
dealing  with  some  points  of  interest,  more  especially  English. 
We  are,  however,  compelled  to  offer  one  adverse  criticism. 
The  printing  leaves  much  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of 
correctness;  it  is  crovyded  with  typographical  errors.  We 
have,  for  instance,  ‘  Etoiles  ’  for  ‘  Etioles  ’  (i.  316);  ‘con- 
‘  jectures  ’  for  ‘  conjonctures  ’  (ii,  89) ;  ‘  pulsillanime’  (iii.  78) ; 
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‘  1746  ’  (ii.  95)  and  ‘  1741  ’  (ii.  198),  both  for  ‘  1747;  ’  ‘  1710’ 
for  ‘1718’  (hi.  308);  and  a  hundred  more,  sometimes 
puzzling,  and  always  irritating. 

Mr.  Armstrong’s  Life  of  Elizabeth,  the  ‘  Termagant  ’ 
Queen  of  Philip  V.,  comes  opportunely  as,  to  some  extent, 
the  complement  of  the  larger  work.  Much  of  it  is,  indeed, 
overlapped  by  these  and  the  previous  volumes  of  the 
‘  Etudes  Diplomatiques ;  ’  but,  though  gleaning  after  a 
writer  such  as  the  Due  de  Broglie  is  a  thankless  task,  the 
author’s  period  having  been  longer,  and  his  aim  different, 
he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  history  so  little  known  in  this  country  as  that  of 
Spain. 

The  Due  de  Broglie’s  volumes  open  with  the  account  of  a 
proposed  invasion  of  England  or  Scotland,  in  the  beginning 
of  1746.  Of  this  scheme,  as  it  never  came  to  a  head, 
English  history,  as  such,  knows  but  little,  and  that  vaguely. 
It  is,  however,  none  the  less  certain  that,  in  January  1746, 
some  11,000  men,  detached  from  the  army  of  Flanders,  and 
collected  along  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  were  in  readiness  to  embark  to  attempt 
a  landing  in  Scotland,  and  to  support  the  Pretender.  The 
Marquis  d’Argenson,  the  then  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  asserts  in  his  ‘  Memoires  ’  that  he  incurred  much 
ill  will  by  opposing  the  project ;  but  the  Due  de  Broglie 
shows  conclusively  that  this  is  altogether  an  afterthought, 
for  that,  at  the  time,  he  unquestionably  favoured  it,  pushed 
it  forward,  and  drew  out — or  rather  outlined  for  Voltaire, 
who  drew  out — a  manifesto,  addressed  ‘  to  the  English 
‘  people,’  which  was  to  be  published  by  Richelieu  as  soon  as 
he  landed  on  British  soil.  In  this  it  was  stated  that  the 
King  of  France  thought  it  his  duty  to  assist  a  prince 
worthy  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  now  recalled  by 
the  most  rational  part  of  a  noble-minded  nation ;  he  was 
sending  his  troops  solely  because  their  support  had  been 
applied  for  by  the  best  of  the  English  ;  the  number  was 
exactly  what  had  been  asked  for,  and  he  would  withdraw 
them  as  soon  as  they  should  require  him  to  do  so.  It 
insists  throughout  on  this  reference  to  the  will  of  the 
English  people,  as  to  which  the  Due  de  Broglie  aptly  says : 
‘  Tills  respect  for  the  rights  of  a  nation,  at  a  time  when  it 
‘  was  not  usual  to  speak  of  any  rights  but  those  of  kings, 
‘  expressed,  too,  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  who  acknowledged 
‘  no  limits  to  his  own  power,  is  equivalent  to  the  signature 
‘  of  the  philosophical  minister ;  ’  and  he  thinks  that,  among 
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those  who  were  called  on  for  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
Marshal  Saxe  was  the  only  one  who  admitted  any  fear  or 
doubt  as  to  the  issue.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  detaching 
men  from  his  command  just  as  he  wanted  them  to  ensure 
the  success  of  his  own  schemes  had  something  to  do  with 
Saxe’s  dislike  of  the  proposed  expedition  ;  but,  independently 
of  any  selfish  motive,  his  objections  ai’e  based  on  a  good 
sense  which  seems  to  have  been  curiously  wanting  in  the 
other  advisers  of  the  king.  To  Marshal  Noailles,  with  whom 
he  corresponded  on  terms  of  affectionate  deference,  he  wrote 
on  December  25,  1745  : — 

'  Are  you  not  afraid  that  this  embarkation  at  Dunkirk  may  engage 
us  in  a  new  adventure  of  no  short  duration  ?  The  Protestant  party  in 
England  must  always  be  strong,  for  the  great  nobles,  having  got 
possession  of  the  Church  property,  dread  any  change.  You  will 
perhaps  say.  What  business  is  this  of  mine  ?  But  I  love  the  king  and 
his  kingdom,  and  the  truth  must  out,  even  if  I  ought  to  ask  for 
nothing  better  than  the  war.’ 

It  may  bo  doubted  whether  under  any  of  tlie  actual 
circumstances  during  that  year  the  French  project  could 
possibly  have  met  with  success  ;  but  at  this  time  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  distinctly  adverse.  Not  only  had  the  Pretender’s 
army  outlived  its  short  burst  of  success  and  attendant 
popularity,  but  some  points  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  which 
had  been  favourable  to  the  insurgents,  had  been  recovered 
by  the  Government,  notably  Montrose,  which  the  Due  de 
Broglie  desci’ibes  as  ‘  the  place  most  clearly  designed  by 
‘  nature  for  the  landing  of  an  invading  corps.’  That  this 
estimate  of  the  strategic  value  of  Montrose,  and  of  the 
support  which  the  invaders  might  count  on  there,  is  not 
excessive,  appears  from  the  facts  that  Lord  John  Drum¬ 
mond,  with  the  ‘Royal  Scots’  regiment,  did  actually  land 
there,  and  that,  during  December,  the  fishing-boats  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  employed  to  look  out  for  French 
transports  and  pilot  them  in.  Some  of  these  men  boarded 
the  ‘  Ludlow  Castle,’  an  English  frigate,  commanded  by 
Captain  Rodney,  when  she  hoisted  French  colours,  and  had 
afterwards  the  assurance  to  petition  for  redress  on  the  score 
of  their  boats  having  been  destroyed.* 

But  it  was  not  only  that  in  January,  1746,  the  tide  of 
insurrection  was  ebbing;  it  was  also  that,  through  the 
vanity  of  Richelieu  and  his  officers,  no  secrecy  had  been 
observed.  The  staff  had  publicly  boasted  that  their  chief 

*  IkoJney  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  May  G,  1746. 
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would  bring  back  a  marshal’s  baton  from  England ;  besides 
which — 

‘  to  secure  the  means  of  transport,  it  had  been  necessary  to  requisi¬ 
tion  almost  all  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  Channel  ports.  This 
stoppage  of  the  ordinary  traffic  was,  to  the  English  Government, 
c([uivalent  to  an  open  warning  to  bo  on  the  look-out.  It  did  not 
neglect  it ;  and  as,  notwithstanding  its  domestic  trouble,  it  retained 
the  full  power  of  di.sposing  of  its  naval  forces,  when  Kichelieu  arrived 
at  Boulogne,  the  Strait  was  guarded  by  a  fleet  of  some  thirty-five 
ships  ranging  along  the  French  coast.’ 

If.  did  not  now  take  long  to  convince  Richelieu  that  the 
undertaking  could  lead  to  nothing  but  disaster.  On 
December  29  he  wrote  to  D’Argenson :  ‘  Yesterday  the 
‘  wind  was  favourable,  and  if  my  artillery  had  been  here,  I 
‘  could  have  crossed  over  to  England  with  the  greatest  ease 
‘  imaginable;’  but  on  December  dl,  though  still  hopeful,  he 
had  begun  to  wish  that  he  had  not  let  his  tongue  run  quite 
Eo  fast. 

‘  I  think,’  he  wrote,  ‘  that  if  the  business  had  been  kept  as  secret  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  it  w'ould  have  been  possible  to  cross  over 
unobserved,  with  no  further  risk  than  that  of  a  chance  meeting  with 
some  of  the  Engli.sh  cruisers,  for  their  large  ships  do  not  keep  the  sea 
during  the  night  on  account  of  the  danger  they  would  run  in  the  dark.’ 

And  on  January  5  he  wrote: — 

‘  I  don’t  know  what  to  do,  if  the  wind  does  not  change,  or  some 
miracle  is  not  worked  in  our  behalf,  as  you  may  see  by  the  detailed 
account  of  our  condition.  ...  I  think  men  of  great  military  talents 
are  no  more  secure  from  ridicule  than  those  of  less.  .  .  .  If  I  knew 
any  bold  warrior  of  this  sort,  I  should  beg  you  to  send  him  to  me ;  for, 
happen  what  may,  we  must  meet  our  fortune  with  a  stout  heart.’ 

After  this  he  commenced  a  series  of  proposals,  all  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  original,  all  quite  vague,  all  apparently  in  the 
mere  intention  of  putting  off  the  attempt  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  make.  The  Brest  fleet,  under  the  Duke 
d’Anville,  was  to  throw  some  battalions — now  on  the  coast 
of  Wales,  now  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  now  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  Then  he  wished  to  clear  himself  of  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  failure  which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  He 
wrote  to  D’Argenson  : — 

‘  The  idea  of  leading  these  reinforcements  into  England  was  none  of 
mine,  so  that  I  have  no  passionate  resolve  to  take  them  there,  nor  am 
I  burning  with  Jacobite  zeal.  But  having  been  appointed  to  com- 
maud  the  forces  which  were  to  be  carried  across  to  England,  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  several  ways  which  might 
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possibly  lead  to  success.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  York  and  his  friends  will 
thus  have  nothing  to  reproach  us  with.’ 

And  at  last,  after  dela3'3  innumerable,  he  wrote  that  he 
was  sick,  and  asked  for  permission  to  leave  the  command  to 
his  lieutenant.  Lord  Clare.  So,  amid  the  hootings  of  the 
mob,  he  returned  to  Paris,  to  be  the  butt  of  street-ballads,  as 
a  rule,  says  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  ‘  assez  peu  decentes.’  As  a 
sample  of  one  ‘qu’il  n’est  pas  impossible  de  citer,’  he 
gives : — 

‘  Ce  pilote  ignore  les  vents  ,, 

De  I’Angleterre : 

He  ne  sait  qu’embarquer  les  gens 
Pour  rile  de  Cy there.’ 

The  idea  of  the  expedition  was  not  officially  given  up,  but 
it  was  very  well  understood  that  no  further  attempt  would 
be  made  to  carry  it  out.  Failure  as  it  was,  however,  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  thinks  that  it  Avas  not  useless ;  that  it 
increased  the  anxiety  of  the  English  Government,  compelled 
them  to  keep  troops  in  London  and  the  south,  which  they 
could  ill  spare  from  the  north,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
Avere  defeated  at  Falkirk  ;  and  caused  the  ministerial  crisis 
Avhich,  though  it  ended  in  smoke,  did  for  some  days  increase 
the  difficulty  of  the  position  and  the  alarm  of  the  people. 
To  some  extent  this  was  so,  but  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
effect.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Avith  some  of  his  troops, 
Avas  indeed  recalled  to  the  south  from  Carlisle but  the 
check  at  Falkirk  may  be  attributed  to  the  incapacity  of 
HaAvley,  certainly  not  to  any  inferiority  of  numbers,  and 
the  ministerial  crisis  sprang  out  of  personal  rivalries  and 
the  likes  or  dislikes  of  the  king,  with  Avhich  the  action  of 
the  French  had  but  little  to  do. 

But,  meanwhile,  a  real  success  Avas  gained  in  Flanders, 
where  Saxe,  complaining  of  his  men  being  taken  away  and 
of  his  Avretched  health,  Avhich  prevented  his  going  to  Paris, 
appeared  to  give  himself  up  to  making  the  best  of  the 
situation.  His  sister,  the  Princess  of  Holstein,  came  to 
Ghent  to  do  the  honours  of  his  house  ;  he  had  cocks  brought 
over  from  England,  and,  ‘  suivant  la  mode  britannique,’ 
seemed  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  watching  them  fight. 
To  all  appearance  he  was  so  taken  up  Avith  the  quest  for 
amusement  that,  far  from  being  supposed  to  be  hatching 
any  secret  design,  he  might  very  well  have  been  accused  of 
neglecting  his  duties  for  pleasures  becoming  neither  his 
high  position  nor  the  care  which  his  health  demanded.  In 
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reality,  he  was  meditating  the  capture  of  Brussels,  which, 
though  it  could  not  he  taken  in  regular  course,  might,  he 
thought,  yield  to  a  surprise.  And  this  was  exactly  what 
happened.  The  marshal  had  hoped  to  offer  it  to  the  king 
as  a  New  Year’s  gift ;  but  a  spell  of  soft  wet  weather  made 
all  transport  impossible.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
January  that  the  frost  set  in  again.  On  January  27  every¬ 
thing  was  ready,  and  on  the  29th-30th  Brussels  was  un¬ 
expectedly  invested ;  the  trenches  were  opened  on  February  8. 

The  governor.  Count  Kaunitz,  more  favourably  known 
afterwards  as  a  diplomatist,  had  little  experience  as  a 
soldier,  and  no  confidence  in  the  Dutch  troops  which  formed 
his  garrison.  On  February  1 1  he  proposed  to  surrender 
the  place  conditionally  on  the  garrison  marching  out  free 
and  with  the  honours  of  war.  Saxe  felt  that  he  had  the 
game  in  his  own  hands,  and,  in  a  letter  that  might  be  called 
comic,  pointed  out  to  Kaunitz  that  Brussels  was  not  de¬ 
fensible,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  together  an  army 
to  relieve  it,  while  he,  for  his  part,  had  an  adequate  siege- 
ti’ain  and  everything  that  was  necessary.  A  little  time  and 
care,  and  the  town  would  be  compelled  to  surrender  on  con¬ 
ditions  ‘  honnetes,  quoique  un  peu  dures.’  What  he  mainly 
feared,  he  added,  was  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  restrain 
his  own  troops.  French  soldiers  were  such  devils  of 
fellows  :  they  found  out  ways  of  getting  into  places,  which 
nobody  suspected ;  they  swarmed  in  like  ants,  setting  at 
defiance  alike  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy  and  the  orders 
of  their  own  officers.  With  the  prospect  of  pillage  before 
them,  it  would  be  more  difficult  than  ever  to  keep  them 
out.  Once  in,  he  should  be  obliged  to  support  them.  It 
would  be  a  never-ending  regret  to  him  if  his  career  should 
be  marked  by  the  destruction  of  such  a  city  as  Brussels. 

In  all  this  the  marshal  was  merely  trying  to  ‘  bounce  ’ 
his  antagonist;  for  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  possibility 
of  the  Prince  de  Waldeck,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Dutch  army,  advancing  to  relieve  the  city,  and 
placing  him  in  a  dangerous  position.  He  probably,  how¬ 
ever,  knew  his  men :  knew  that  Waldeck  was  not  likely  to 
hurry  himself,  knew  also  that  Kaunitz  had  nerves  to  be 
worked  on.  The  result  was  that  on  February  20  the  garrison 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  to  the  number  of  15,000  surren¬ 
dered  at  discretion,  the  only  condition  granted  being  that 
the  arms  should  be  stored  and  given  back  at  the  peace.  In 
which,  again,  Saxe  showed  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
detail  which  so  often  surprises  us  in  a  man  of  his  presumed 
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carelessness ;  for,  on  its  being  remarked  to  him  that  the 
prisoners  were  insufficiently  guarded  and  might  escape  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  he  answered,  ‘  Don’t  trouble  yourselves  about 
‘  that ;  a  Dutch  soldier’s  arms  are  his  own  property  ;  if  he 
‘  ran  away,  he  would  be  giving  us  the  right  to  keep  them, 

‘  and  he  will  not  expose  himself  to  the  loss.’ 

Among  other  results  of  the  capture,  one,  which  must  have 
been  most  gratifying,  was  the  recovery  of  the  oriflamme  of 
Francis  I.,  with  the  standards  of  the  gendarmes  and  the 
gardes  du  corps,  which  had  been  lost  at  Pavia.  These 
trophies  the  king  desired  Saxe  to  bring  himself,  as  soon  as 
he  could  leave  Brussels.  There  was  now  no  question  of  health, 
but  only  of  providing  for  the  security  of  the  army  and  its 
prize,  and  on  March  11  Saxe  started  for  Paris.  His  journey 
through  France  was  one  triumphal  progress  :  at  each  post- 
house  a  bevy  of  young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  presented  him 
with  bouquets  ;  at  the  gates  of  Paris  the  excisemen  were 
going  to  search  the  carriage,  as  usual,  when  their  officer 
stopped  them  with  ‘What  are  you  doing,  you  rascals? 
‘  Laurels  are  not  contraband !  ’  At  Versailles,  as  he  was 
announced,  the  king  rose,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  kissed 
him  on  each  cheek ;  but  the  public  enthusiasm  culminated  at 
the  opera,  where,  on  his  arrival  on  March  18,  the  whole  house 
rose  to  shout  ‘  Vive  le  Marechal  de  Saxe  !  ’  and  ‘  La  Gloire,* 
in  the  prologue  of  ‘  Armida,’  written  originally  in  honour  of 
Louis  XIV.,  came  forward  with  a  laurel  crown,  and 
singing, 

‘  Tout  doit  ceder  dans  I’univers 
A  I’auguste  heros  que  j’aime,’ 

presented  it  to  the  marshal,  amid  the  rapturous  applause  of 
the  whole  house.  The  story  is  quoted  at  length  from  the 
journal  of  Barbier,  with  the  addition  of  a  qualifying  sen¬ 
tence  from  that  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  to  the  effect  that 
La  Gloire,  personified  by  Mile.  Demetz,  was  not  quite  dis¬ 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  next  day  the  marshal 
sent  her  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings,  worth  10,000  livres. 
The  whole  thing  must  have  been  intensely  gratifying  to  his 
vanity,  though  even  he  must  have  thought  it  exaggerated ; 
for  no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  the  capture  of  Brussels, 
though  a  highly  creditable  piece  of  work,  was  not  a  military 
achievement  of  remarkable  brilliance.  Politically,  it  might 
have  been  of  great  importance  ;  but  its  value  was  frittered 
away  and  ultimately  lost  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Marquis 
d’Ai'genson. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie  thinks  that  after  the  advantages 
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gained  by  the  French  in  the  Low  Countries,  after  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  barrier  towns  and  now  of  Brussels  itself, 
Holland  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Ever  since  the 
English  revolution  of  1688  and  the  accession  of  William  III. 
Holland  had  been — in  the  words  of  the  King  of  Prussia — 
attached  to  England  as  a  little  boat  is  to  the  stern  of  a  large 
ship.  She  had  followed  in  her  wake,  participating  in  her 
wars  and  in  her  policy,  and  giving  her  at  all  times  an  un¬ 
disputed  access  to  the  Continent.  Diplomatists  spoke  of  the 
two  as  ‘  the  maritime  powers  ’ — in  reality  there  was  only  one. 
Though  there  may  be  a  little  exaggeration,  this  view  of  the 
position  is,  no  doubt,  substantially  correct.  The  alliance 
was,  unquestionably,  a  very  close  one  ;  and  a  violent  breach 
of  it  would  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  England,  and  still 
more  so  to  Austria.  English  troops  would  no  longer  have 
been  able  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  at  their  pleasure  ; 
they  would  have  had  no  port  of  disembarkation ;  for  the 
French  already  held  all  the  ports  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
The  Duke  de  Broglie  considers  that  at  this  time  France 
had  it  in  her  power  to  comi>el  Holland  to  a  separate  treaty, 
to  sever  her  connexion  with  England  and  to  enforce  on  her 
a  strict  neutrality  ;  and  that,  in  not  doing  this,  D’Argenson 
was  guilty  of  a  woful  blunder. 

Some  weeks  earlier  Count  Wassenaer  had  been  appointed 
as  a  special  envoy  to  offer  the  good  offices  of  Holland  in 
laying  down  the  bases  of  a  general  peace  and  in  proposing 
them  to  England.  Wassenaer,  however,  did  not  reach  Paris 
till  after  the  fall  of  Brussels ;  and  the  general  opinion  was 
that  he  came  prepared  to  lay  the  submission  of  the  republic 
at  the  feet  of  the  French  king.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
at  Paris  wrote  to  his  government : — ‘  The  Dutch  will  have  to 
‘  submit  to  whatever  terms  this  Court  may  choose  to  dictate. 
‘  M.  de  Wassenaer  will  be  received  with  the  same  haughtiness 
‘  and  the  same  air  of  superiority  as  the  French  plenipoten- 
‘  tiaries  had  to  submit  to  at  Gertruydenburg  during  the 
‘  misfortunes  of  Louis  XIV.’  And  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  might,  could,  and  should  have  been  done. 
The  terms  of  a  special  and  separate  peace  should  have  been 
prescribed  to  the  Dutch  envoy.  On  no  account  should  he 
have  been  permitted  to  entangle  his  affairs  with  those  of  his 
allies.  But,  instead  of  doing  this,  the  king’s  advisers  began 
to  discuss  among  themselves  the  bases  of  a  general  peace, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  in  the 
warmth  of  the  discussion  lost  sight  of  the  actual  business 
before  them.  The  Marquis  d’Argenson  had  long  held  the 
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opinion  that  increase  of  territory  would  be  to  France  a 
source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength ;  what  he  wished  Avas  to 
see  the  King  of  France  in  the  position  of  ‘  arbiter  and 
‘  paternal  protector  of  all  Europe.’  On  these  grounds,  he 
argued  that,  in  a  general  pacification,  France  wanted  nothing 
for  herself ;  that  she  was  fully  compensated  for  the  cost  of 
the  war  by  the  confirmation  of  Silesia  to  Prussia,  and  the 
consequent  weakening  of  Anstria.  In  this  contention  he 
was  supported  by  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  who  referred  to 
former  pledges  of  disinterestedness,  and  to  the  jealousy  all 
Germany  would  feel  at  any  encroachment  of  France  on  the 
Low  Countries,  to  Avhich,  as  a  rampart  of  the  western 
frontier,  it  attached  as  mnch  value  as  Holland  itself. 

Noailles,  on  the  other  hand,  argued,  reasonably  enongh, 
that  the  pledges  to  which  Belle-Isle  refeiTed  had  been  given 
on  the  nnderstanding  that  the  ‘  imperial  dignity  ’  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  house  of  Austria  :  as  that  had  not  been  done, 
the  circumstances  were  so  materially  altered,  that  the 
pledges  were  not  only  valueless,  but  contrary  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  position;  and  in  full  agreement  with  him,  Saxe, 
as  the  actual  conqueror  of  the  Netherlands,  was  naturally 
opposed  to  their  being  restored,  even  in  part.  The  Marquis 
de  Valori,  too,  wrote  from  Berlin  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
ridiculed  the  moderation  of  France  in  offering  to  restore  all 
her  conquests  in  retuim  for  Cape  Breton ;  and  though  we 
know  that  Frederic  laid  down  a  standing  rule  to  ‘cajole  Valori,’ 
it  appears  from  numerous  passages  in  his  correspondence 
that  this  was  his  opinion  at  that  time.*  Of  this  support 
Noailles  was  ignorant ;  but  without  it  he  felt  sufficiently 
strong  to  demand  that  the  negotia'  ion  about  to  begin  should 
not  be  conducted  by  the  minister  alone,  but  by  the  whole 
council ;  drawing  from  D’Argenson  the  reply  that  neither 
Noailles’s  mistrust  nor  eloquence  should  convert  France  into 
a  republic. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  and  discussions  Wassenaer 
arrived.  A  man  with  many  relations  and  friends  in  Paris, 
a  favourite  in  the  best  society,  who  had  travelled  much  in 
France  and  spoke  French  perfectly,  it  was  a  very  short  time 
before  he  was  cognisant  of  what  was  going  on,  and  was 
ready  to  derive  his  own  advantage  from  it.  Before  leaving 
the  Hague,  indeed,  he  was  acquainted  Avith  the  views  of 
D’Argenson,  who  had  not  made  any  secret  of  them,  and  had 


*  Cf.  Politische  Correspondenz,  v.  21,  34,  58 ;  though  no  doubt  Avhat 
Frederic  wrote  was  not  always  what  Frederic  thought. 
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repeatedly  spoken  of  them  to  Van  Hoey,  the  Dutch  resident 
at  Paris.  He  now  turned  D’Argenson’s  want  of  tact  to 
further  account,  and  allowed  him  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
only  the  envoy  of  Holland,  but  was  indirectly  empowered  to 
represent  also  England  and  Austria.  He  thus,  from  the 
first,  took  a  very  different  position  from  that  to  which  he 
was  entitled  as  the  representative  of  a  small  State  trembling 
for  its  very  existence.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  does  not  take  too  low  a  view  of  the  position  of 
Holland  at  this  time,  and  exaggerate  the  likelihood  of  her 
being  driven  to  form  a  separate  treaty.  It  seems  to  us  that 
her  utter  weakness  with  respect  to  France  is  too  much 
taken  for  granted  ;  for,  in  attacking  her,  it  was  not  Holland 
only  that  France  had  to  overcome,  but  England  and  Austria 
and  a  possible  German  coalition.  It  appears  at  least 
probable  that  the  first  object  of  the  negotiation  was  not,  as 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  conceives,  a  full  surrender  and  the 
ignominious  reversion  of  her  past  policy  and  system  of 
alliances,  but — under  whatever  pretext — to  gain  such  a  delay 
as  might  give  the  English  Government  time  to  regulate  its 
own  affairs,  and  to  bo  able  again  to  place  an  effective  force 
on  the  Continent. 

Ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opening,  D’Argenson’s 
blundering  honesty — even  if  we  accept  it  as  such — was,  of 
course,  the  very  tool  for  Wassenaer’s  purpose ;  but  if  Holland 
had  been  in  the  despairing  condition  which  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  suggests,  he  would  scarcely  have  used  it  in  the  way 
he  did.  To  propose  the  settlement  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
as  the  base  of  negotiations ;  to  propose  that  France  should 
evacuate  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  should 
restore  the  fortresses  she  had  captured  in  the  condition  they 
were  in  at  the  time  of  their  capture ;  that  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished ;  that  the  Stuart 
family  should  be  prohibited  residing  in  France,  and  that 
Prince  Charles-Edward  should  be  abandoned  to  his  fate — 
all  this  does  surely  not  tell  of  utter  prostration.  But  the 
original  paper  in  which  Wassenaer  formulated  these  pro¬ 
posals  is  in  the  French  archives,  noted  in  D’Argenson’s 
hand,  ‘I  have  reported  this  to  the  Council,  and  been 
‘  ordered  to  say  that  these  are  not  offers.’  That,  says  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  is  not  astonishing.  What  is  astonishing 
is  that  Wassenaer  was  not  ordered  to  leave  Versailles  at 
once,  and,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  to  announce  to  his 
Government  that  he  was  being  closely  followed  by  Marshal 
Saxe.  Possibly  the  answer  to  the  enigma  is  to  be  looked  for 
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in  Italy,  where  a  very  curious  negotiation  was  leading  to 
very  curious  results. 

The  disasters  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1745,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  signal  defeat  at  Bassignana  on  September  27, 
and  the  reduction  of  Alessandria  on  October  12,  had  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  Charles  Emanuel,  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
His  prejudice  against  the  too  close  proximity  of  a  Bourbon 
was  as  vivid  as  it  had  been  previous  to  the  Treaty  of  Worms  ; 
but  he  felt  obliged  to  consider  whether,  if  a  Bourbon  there 
must  be,  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  him  a  friend  than 
an  enemy.  It  was  just  at  this  same  time  that  D’Ai’genson 
resolved  to  open  negotiations  with  him,  in  the  hope  of 
detaching  him  from  the  Austrian  alliance. 

‘  Tills  proposal  to  change  from  one  alliance  to  its  opposite,  in  time 
of  active  war,  would  have  been  an  awkward  one  to  make  to  any  other 
than  the  son  of  Victor- Amadeus,  and  it  would  certainly  have  been 
rejected ;  but  to  the  heir  of  the  prince  who  owed  his  title  of  king  to 
more  than  one  transaction  and  transition  of  that  kind,  the  offer  might 
be  made  with  a  fair  chance  of  its  being,  if  not  at  once  accepted,  at  least 
listened  to  without  repugnance.’ 

The  traditions  and  necessities  of  Piedmontese  policy 
taught  him  to  maintain  the  balance  between  Austria  and 
the  Bourbons,  always  for  the  benefit  of  himself;  and 
D’Argenson  conceived  that  at  this  juncture  he  might  easily 
be  induced  to  see  that  his  interest  was  opposed  to  the 
Austrians.  Many  months  before  this  the  French  minister 
had  formulated  to  himself  a  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of 
Italy,  which  he  shortly  defined  as  ‘  a  project  for  forming  a 
‘  republic  and  a  lasting  association  of  the  Italian  powers, 
‘  similar  to  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Swiss.’  The  essential 
point  in  this  was  ‘  the  driving  back  for  ever,  beyond  the 
‘  Alps,  all  foi’eign  rule,  in  order  to  establish  a  federal  bond 
‘  among  the  sovereigns  of  Italian  nationality.’  ‘  It  was 
‘  a  generous  idea,’  says  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  ‘  which  time 
‘  has  shown  to  be  conformable  to  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
‘  Italy ;  ’  and  to  the  generosity,  the  nobility,  the  purity,  the 
single-mindedness  of  D’Argenson  in  making  this  proposition, 
as  well  as  to  the  selfishness,  under  different  names,  of  Charles 
Emanuel  in  rejecting  it,  he  frequently  recurs  through 
many  pages.  We  feel  it  difficult  entirely  to  concur  in  this 
estimate.  The  King  of  Sardinia’s  motives  were  twofold ; 
the  one  legal  and  avowed,  the  other  political  and  not 
avowed,  tliough  probably  of  the  greater  real  weight ;  but 
both  of  them  were  sound,  statesmanlike  reasons,  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  house  of  Savoy  and  the  whole  of  Italy. 
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From  the  very  first  the  legal  objection  was  clearly  stated  in 
a  memoir  remitted  through  the  Count  di  Mongardino,  the 
Sardinian  agent  in  Paris,  on  November  1,  1745  : — 

‘  The  principle  o£  expelling  the  Germans  from  Italy,  and  depriving 
them  of  all  authority  there,  would  be  so  offensive  to  the  whole  of 
Germany  without  exception,  that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  cause  war 
in  Italy  than  to  secure  peace ;  for  the  Empire,  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  again  united,  would  not  be  willing  to  suffer  such  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  power.  But,  above  all,  the  proposed  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence  would  abolish  all  the  ancient  and  primitive  titles  of  the  reigning 
house  of  Sardinia,  and  would  overthrow  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country ;  and  would  be  criminal,  for  it  would  give  the  emperor  a 
never-ending  and  legitimate  pretext  for  despoiling  the  king  and  his 
successors.’ 

From  the  reason  so  alleged  the  Sardinian  Government 
never  drew  back,  but  repeated  it  at  Turin,  on  December  28, 
in  essentially  the  same  words.*  It  is  surely  in  itself  suf¬ 
ficient  to  absolve  Charles  Emanuel  and  his  advisers  from 
the  charge  of  undue  selfishness  in  refusing  to  entertain  the 
French  proposal.  But,  though  the  alleged  and  avowed  and 
sufficient  reason,  it  was  probably  not  the  real  one.  This  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  has  stated  very  clearly,  though  without,  we 
think,  attaching  to  it  its  full  importance.  He  says  : — 

‘  Even  if  D’Argenson’s  plan  had  embodied  the  idea  of  driving  all 
foreign  influence  out  of  Italy,  Charles  Emanuel  would  have  probably 
regretted  the  disappearance  of  a  rivalry  from  which  his  ancestors  had 
so  largely  profited.  But  the  proposal  had  not  that  character  of  im¬ 
partiality,  for  two  things  were  equally  impossible  to  the  French 
minister :  the  one,  to  make  Don  Carlos,  in  the  south,  abdicate  the 
throne  of  Naples,  where  he  was  reigning  peacefully ;  the  other,  not 
to  claim  for  Don  Felipe,  in  the  north,  some  share,  however  small,  of 
the  spoil  of  Austria — for  Don  Felipe,  the  son-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  in 
whose  cause  the  French  armies  had  been  fighting  and  conquering.  So 
that  in  the  Federal  Council,  which  Charles  Emanuel  was  invited  to 
join,  he  would  find  himself  sitting  side  by  side  with  two  princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  vassals  of 
France,  whether  by  reason  of  their  origin  or  their  near  relationship. 
The  idea  of  giving  up  absolute  independence  in  exchange  for  a  seat  on  a 
council  so  constituted  would  have  scared  even  a  sovereign  less  noted 
for  the  greedy  and  selfish  pursuit  of  his  own  interests.  It  was  certain 
beforehand  that  the  scheme  would  not  be  even  seriously  discussed, 
and  the  Piedmontese  historians  of  our  own  time  have  pointed  this  out, 
when  their  new  compatriots  have  expressed  their  wonder  that  the 
Emanuel  of  the  eighteenth  century  should  have  been  less  ready  than 
the  Emanuel  of  the  nineteenth  to  accede  to  a  plan  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Italy.’ 


♦  Rendu,  ‘L’ltalie  et  I’Empire  d’Allemagne,’  p.  157. 
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The  Duke  de  Broglie  appears  to  think  that  the  objection 
so  stated  would  not  have  been  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
more  liberal-minded  statesman  ;  but  surely  that  must  have 
depended  a  good  deal  on  the  estimate  that  was  formed,  not 
only  of  D’Argenson’s  plan,  but  of  D’Argenson’s  motives. 
The  Duke  de  Broglie  accepts  D’Argenson  the  minister  as 
essentially  the  same  man  as  D’Argenson  the  philosopher, 
and  holds  that  the  minister’s  official  despatches  are  to  be 
read  by  the  light  of  the  philosopher’s  lucubrations.  He 
assumes,  therefore,  that  the  proposal  made  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia  was  intended  in  the  sense  explained  in  the 
‘  Memoires  ’ — that  it  was  purely  a  scheme  for  freeing  Italy 
from  the  foreign  yoke. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie  has  made  such  an  exhaustive  study 
of  D’Argenson’s  character  as  revealed  in  his  memoirs,  his 
memoranda,  his  despatches,  and  his  private  correspondence, 
the  greater  part  of  which  still  exists  only  in  manuscript, 
that  it  would  be  rash  for  anyone  necessarily  less  familiar 
with  the  subject  to  controvert  or  even  to  question  seriously 
the  view  which  he  has  deliberately  adopted ;  but  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  conceive  that  those  who,  like  Charles  Emanuel 
and  his  advisers,  were  compelled  to  judge  of  the  French 
minister’s  intentions  by  their  outward  manifestations,  may 
have  formed  the  conclusions  regarding  them  which  even 
now  seem  most  natural,  and  that  they  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  what  D’Argenson  had  in  view  was  not  so  much  the 
freedom  of  Italy  as  the  aggrandisement  of  France ;  that 
with  Austria  driven  out,  and  at  least  two  branches  of  the 
Bourbon  family  reigning  unbalanced,  the  independence  of 
the  rest  of  Italy — even  of  Piedmont  itself — would  be  scarcely 
nominal.  That  Charles  Emanuel  argued  in  this  way  appears 
certain,  and  we  know  that  Mi*.  Villettes,  the  English  minis¬ 
ter  at  his  Court,  so  interpreted  the  French  proposals.  He 
had  not,  indeed,  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on, 
though  he  was  given  a  good  general  idea  of  it,  and  his 
report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  that  the  scheme  was 
drawn  up  personally  by  the  King  of  France,  who,  furious 
at  the  idea  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  once  his  vassal,  being 
now,  as  emperor,  his  superior,  had  formed  the  idea  of  con¬ 
stituting  himself  the  head  of  a  now  empire — a  nominal 
federation  of  the  Italian  States.  Of  the  more  important 
share  in  the  business  which  the  Duke  de  Broglie  attributes 
to  D’Argenson,  Villettes  shows  no  suspicion. 

That  the  Duke  de  Broglie  should  consider  the  coiulmd  of 
Sardinia  from  a  French  point  of  view  was  perhaps  natural, 
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but  he  has  taught  us  to  expect  from  him  the  award  of  a 
judge  ratlier  than  the  invective  of  an  advocate.  And  yet  it 
is  surely  as  an  advocate  that  he  so  harshly  criticises  the 
Sardinian  diplomacy  at  this  period.  The  facts,  as  they 
appeal',  are  that,  after  certain  unofficial  conferences  held  in 
Paris,  a  French  agent,  Champeaux,  disguised  as  an  abbe, 
was  sent  to  Turin,  where  he  arrived  on  December  20,  1 745, 
and  where,  after  a  negotiation  of  five  days,  a  document  was 
signed  on  December  26,  setting  forth  the  conditions  to 
which  Sardinia  and  France  could  mutually  agree.  ‘  It  was 
‘  not  a  convention,  properly  so  called,  nor  even  a  preliminary 
‘  of  peace,  but  simply  a  memorandum  signed  by  Gorzegno,* 
‘  the  Sardinian  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  by  Cham- 
‘  peaux.’  According  to  Villettes,  who  knew  only  what  he 
was  told  by  Gorzegno,  Champeaux  conducted  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  extreme  arrogance  and  insolence,  dictating  rather 
than  offering  terms.  The  Duke  de  Broglie,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  sole  evidence  is  Champeaux  himself,  speaks  of 
him  as  roaring,  as  it  were,  ‘  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove.’ 
In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  carry  all  before  him : 
the  Sardinians  resolutely  and  positively  refused  the  scheme 
for  the  federation  of  Italy,  while  Champeaux,  for  his  part, 
had  no  authority  to  grant  the  suspension  of  arms,  which 
was  what  they  principally  wanted.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  was  closely  followed  by  a  Sardinian  courier  bringing  to 
Mongardino  the  powers  to  conclude  an  armistice  and  in¬ 
structions  to  insist  that  it  should  be  notified  to  the  armies 
in  Italy  without  delay.  But  this  France  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  Spain,  and  as  the  Queen  of  Spain  had 
shown  herself  a  rigid  stickler  for  her  own  claims,  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  that  consent  was  to  be  had  at  all:  it 
was  certain  that  it  was  not  to  be  had  without  a  much  fuller 
explanation  than  was  just  then  convenient. 

D’Argenson  now  showed  himself  extremely  desirous  that 
Mongardino  should  discuss  the  terms  of  peace,  in  the  view 
of  converting  the  informal  act  of  December  26  into  a  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty.  Mongardino  refused  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort,  having,  indeed,  no  powers  beyond  the  signing  of  an 
armistice ;  so  that,  at  last,  it  was  determined  to  send 
Champeaux  back  to  Turin,  this  time  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Dutch  merchant ;  and,  in  place  of  an  armistice,  to  write  to 
Marshal  de  Maillebois,  telling  him  that  negotiations  were 

*  Tins  name  Gorzegno — or  in  Frencli,  Gorzegne— is,  by  an  un¬ 
corrected  error  of  the  press,  jn  inted  tliroughout  Gorzegne. 
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on  foot ;  that  at  present  they  were  secret ;  not  even  his 
brother,  the  minister  of  war,  knew  of  them — which  was  not 
true — so  that  no  orders  could  be  sent ;  hut  meantime,  he 
recommended  him  not  to  undertake  any  operation  against 
the  Sardinians,  or  even  against  the  Austrians,  to  avoid 
awakening  mistrust.  Champeaux  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  King  of  Sardinia  of  this  extraordinary  substitute  for  the 
armistice — a  substitute  which  paralysed  the  French  arms, 
while  leaving  the  Sardinian  at  full  liberty. 

Though  he  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  appears  to  consider  this  astounding  blunder  of 
the  French  minister  as  an  indication  of  the  treachery  or 
double-dealing  of  the  Sardinian  king.  In  this  we  cannot 
agree  with  him.  We  would  not,  of  course,  represent  the 
conduct  of  the  Sardinian  Government  as  ideally  chivalrous ; 
but  it  almost  becomes  so  in  comparison  with  that  of 
D’Argenson;  of  D’Argenson  deliberately  plotting,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  upset  the  conditions  of  the  French  alliance 
with  Spain,  to  act  counter  to  the  dearest  wishes  of  the 
Spanish  queen ;  and,  on  the  other,  ready,  if  opportunity 
offered,  to  throw  over  the  Sardinians.  Charles  Emanuel, 
on  his  part,  kept  his  allies,  or  rather  the  English,  very 
exactly  informed  of  what  was  going  on.  And,  for  the  rest, 
notwithstanding  the  evident  advantage  to  them  of  the  one¬ 
sided  suspension  of  arms  to  which  D’Argenson  had  com¬ 
mitted  himself,  the  Sardinian  ministers  continued  to  urge 
the  conclusion  of  a  formal  armistice ;  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
as  the  draft  of  the  preliminaries  which  Champeaux  brought 
to  Turin,  on  January  29,  embodied  the  scheme  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians  and  the  federation  of  Italy  which 
they  had  already  positively  rejected.  And,  according  to 
Villettes,  whose  information  seems  fully  corroborated,  in 
their  first  interview  Gorzegno  gave  Champeaux 

‘  very  plainly  to  understand  that  the  king,  his  master,  had  been 
extremely  concerned  to  find  the  French  ministers,  in  the  drawing 
of  the  preliminary  articles  which  they  had  sent  hither  before  him,  had 
inserted  several  points  that  had  from  the  beginning  been  objected  to 
by  this  Court,  and  were  not  comprehended  in  the  convention  signed 
with  him  on  December  2G  last,  and  that  they  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
omitted  to  mention  several  other  points  which  had  been  insisted  on  by 
this  Court,  and  were  part  of  the  same.  It  was  impossible  they  could 
accept  and  sign  these  preliminary  articles  in  the  shape  they  had  been 
transmitted  by  France.’  * 


Villettes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  February  13,  1746,  N.S. 
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There  is  no  question  that  the  Sardinians  were  now  nego¬ 
tiating  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  on  which  they 
were  on  December  26.  On  January  4  they  had  received 
news  of  the  Treaty  of  Dresden,  and  on  January  13  had  been 
directly  informed  by  the  Austrian  minister  that  30,000 
troops,  thus  released  from  Germany,  were  on  the  march  to 
their  assistance.  Their  own  men,  too,  were  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  extreme  depression,  and  they  could  fairly  hope,  by 
prolonging  the  negotiations  for  a  few  weeks,  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  at  least  equal  terms.  By  referring  the  preli¬ 
minaries  back  to  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  a 
suspension  of  arms,  they  secured  these  weeks,  which  they 
limited  to  the  end  of  February :  by  that  time  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  take  definite  action.  That  they  were 
guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  may  be  conceded  :  in 
overreaching  the  French  Government — which  has  never 
plumed  itself  on  its  artlessness — they  gained  a  diplomatic 
victory  ;  but  their  conduct,  fully  considered,  does  not  seem 
to  merit  the  very  bitter  condemnation  which  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  lavishes  on  it. 

‘Charles  Emanuel,’  lie  says,  ‘thus  secured  a  month  in  which  to 
decide,  according  to  circumstances,  whether  he  would  remain  faithful 
to  Austria  or  would  throw  in  his  lot  with  France.  He  held  the  two 
cards  in  his  hand,  with  the  power,  up  to  the  very  last,  of  playing  the 
one  which  seemed  most  likely  to  win.  ...  It  was  the  old,  doifble- 
faced,  two-edged  policy,  with  which  the  House  of  Savoy  has  been  so 
often  reproached,  but  never  had  it  been  adopted  under  such  remark¬ 
able  circumstances.  It  was  not  this  time  a  case  of  merely  withdrawing 
from  a  war  and  entering  upon  a  new  engagement  to  take  effect  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  future.  The  decision  had  to  be  come  to,  the  battles  had  to  be  fought, 
within  a  few  days ;  and  in  the  very  presence  of  the  opposing  armies, 
the  Cabinet  of  Charles  Emanuel  was  quietly  discussing  whether  it 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  take  the  money  or  to  shed  the  blood  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  nations.  History  has  recorded  many 
more  loyal  transactions ;  I  do  not  think  it  mentions  one  at  the  same 
time  more  bold  and  more  skilful.’ 

In  point  of  fact,  as  Villettes  and,  by  Villettes,  the 
English  Government  were  perfectly  well  informed  of  the 
negotiations  from  the  very  first,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
suspected  any  evil  intention  on  ihe  part  of  the  Sardinians, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  ambiguous  policy  went  to 
anything  like  the  extreme  just  described  ;  and  for  the  rest, 
never  did  diplomatist  deliver  himself  bound  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  as  D’Argenson  did  on  this  occasion.  He  was, 
it  would  seem,  so  intent  on  his  scheme  of  Italian  federation, 
so  convinced,  too,  of  the  necessity  the  Sardinians  were  under  of 
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coming  to  terms  with  France,  that  he  had  persuaded  himself 
they  must  agree  to  his  propositions  ;  he  took  for  granted  that 
a  lengthy  despatch  from  Champeaux,  which  reached  him  on 
February  17,  must  signify  their  assent,  and  glancing  hastily 
at  it,  clearly  comprehending  only  that  an  armistice  was 
insisted  on,  ‘  he  sent  for  Mongardino  and  signed,  off-hand, 
‘  the  famous  armistice,  the  object  of  all  the  wishes  of  the 
‘  Court  of  Turin,  without  making  a  single  condition  or  reser- 
‘  vation,  and  allowing  the  insertion  of  a  special  stipulation 
‘  for  the  immediate  raising  of  the  blockade  of  Alessandria.’ 
So  confused,  indeed,  or  preoccupied  was  he  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  known  exactly  what  it  was  he  did  sign ;  and 
in  his  journal  added  to  the  text  of  the  armistice  a  postscript 
headed  : — ‘  Separate  Article :  a  clause  stipulating  that  the 
‘  armistice  shall  not  be  published  until  the  definitive  treaty 
‘  of  peace  shall  be  concluded.’  But  this  article  is  not  in  the 
ofldcial  document  preserved  at  the  Affaires  Etrangeres  ;  and, 
besides,  the  course  of  events  proved  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  been  settled.  That  it  was  spoken  about  is  possible ; 
that  D’Argenson  meant  it  would  appear  certain ;  for  the 
great  difficulty  in  his  way  was  the  extraordinary  fact  that  he 
was  attempting  to  conclude  this  treaty,  in  the  first  instance 
without  the  knowledge,  and  afterwards  without  the  consent, 
of  France’s  ally,  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  story  of  the  special  negotiations  to  win  over  Spain 
to  D’Argenson’s  way  of  thinking,  the  pictures  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  as  sketched,  from  opposite  points  of  view,  by 
Vaureal,  bishop  of  Eennes  and  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and 
by  Marshal  Noailles — her  obstinacy,  her  determination,  her 
self-assertion — are  given  in  a  most  interesting,  amusing,  and 
artistic  manner,  the  great  length  of  which  renders  it  im¬ 
possible  to  reproduce  them  here.  That  Spain  would  not 
consent  to  the  proposed,  or  to  any  possible,  agreement  with 
Sardinia  was  currently  reported ;  and  Gorzegno,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  required  that  equal  publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
resolution  of  France,  privily  conveyed  to  him,  to  withdraw 
her  troops,  and  leave  Spain  to  fight  it  out  by  herself.  The 
King  of  France  now  quailed.  ‘  I  threatened  to  do  so,’  he 
said  to  D’Argenson,  ‘  and  I  meant  Spain  to  believe  it ;  but 
‘  I  never  intended  it  to  be  carried  into  effect.’  So  far  as 
D’Argenson  was  concerned,  the  whole  thing  was  in  an  inex¬ 
tricable  tangle,  and,  though  somewhat  late,  he  took  counsel 
of  his  brother,  the  minister  of  war,  whose  views  were,  at 
least,  more  practical : — 

‘  The  marquis  insisted  that  the  publication  of  the  armistice,  far  from 
being  injurious,  would  have  the  advantage  of  compromising  the  King 
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of  Sardinia,  and  of  launching  the  business  by  showing  him  in  the  very 
act  of  deserting  his  allies.  To  which  the  count  answered  that,  as  the  King 
of  Sardinia  could  not  now  help  betraying  somebody,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  beforehand  whether  he  would  break  with  his  old  allies  or  with  his 
new  ;  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  safest  to  be  prepared  for  either  event, 
so  as  not  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  artifices;  and  he  pointed  out  the  evident 
danger  to  which  a  rash  suspension  of  arms  would  expose  the  French 
army.  “  We  should  answer  for  it  with  our  heads,”  he  cried.’ 

The  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  the  Count  de  Maille- 
bois,  son  of  the  marshal  and  son-in-law  of  D’Argenson, 
appointed  plenipotentiary  at  Turin,  was  authorised  to  publish 
the  armistice,  only  under  certain  conditions,  all  of  them  con¬ 
trovertible,  and  among  them  the  renewing  the  convention  of 
December  26,  so  as  to  give  it  ‘  a  public  and  irrevocable 
‘  character.’  Maillebois  left  Paris  and  travelled  through 
France  with  all  the  state  of  a  recognised  ambassador ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  Brian9on,  on  February  28,  the  Sardinian 
passport  which  awaited  him  there  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Gorzegno,  couched  in  most  polite  and  even 
effusive  terms,  but  putting,  none  the  less,  the  very  direct 
question.  Was  or  was  not  the  count  prepared  to  publish  the 
armistice  on  his  arrival  at  Turin  ? — if  he  was,  then  let  him 
come  on  as  speedily  as  possible ;  if  not,  he  must  be  good 
enough  to  wait  on  French  territory,  because  his  presence  in 
the  capital  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  English  and 
Austrian  cabinets,  already  alarmed  by  the  rumours  in  circu¬ 
lation,  and  would  place  the  king  in  a  very  false  position 
with  respect  to  his  allies.  The  meaning  of  which  was  that 
the  time-calculation  of  the  Sardinian  ministry  had  proved 
very  exact ;  it  was  the  eve  of  March  1,  and  they  were  ready 
to  resume  hostilities.  But  the  Count  de  Maillebois,  not 
being  in  the  secret,  wrote  a  short  reply  to  the  effect  that  the 
modifications  he  was  instructed  to  propose  were  unimportant, 
and  forthwith  continued  his  journey.  At  Rivoli,  on  March  3, 
he  was  met  by  another  letter  from  Gorzegno,  desiring  him, 
in  positive  terms,  to  come  no  nearer  before  he  had  com¬ 
municated  his  instructions ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  waited 
on  by  Count  Bogino,  the  minister  of  war,  who  declined  all 
discussion,  and  said  plainly  that  no  new  condition  of  any 
kind  would  be  admitted ;  the  stipulated  time  had  long  since 
expired ;  their  troops  were  ready  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Alessandria,  if  the  French  plenipotentiary  was  not  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  without  any  further  delay.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  Count  de  Maillebois  could  realise 
that  the  menace  ^vas  made  in  earnest,  and  when,  in  the 
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course  of  the  5th,  he  signified  his  assent,  he  was  told  that  it 
was  then  too  late ;  that  the  troops  had  marched  the  previous 
afternoon,  and  had  gone  too  far  to  be  recalled.  He  was 
accordingly  requested  to  withdraw  into  French  territory,  and 
await  the  course  of  events. 

The  marshal,  his  father,  was  meantime  in  perfect  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  was  going  on.  He  had  D’Argenson’s  letter 
advising  quietude ;  he  knew  that  negotiations  were  on  foot 
— knew  that  his  son  was  on  his  way  to  Turin  as  plenipoten¬ 
tiary— and  fully  believed  that  his  next  news  would  be  that 
the  preliminaries  had  been  signed,  and  a  formal  suspension 
of  arms  proclaimed.  Instead  of  that,  the  news  was  that 
Asti  had  fallen.  The  Count  de  Montal,  who  commanded 
there,  had  sent  him  word  of  threatening  movements  of  the 
enemy’s  troops.  The  marshal  knew  better ;  the  movements 
were  merely  a  blind  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  Austrians ; 
and  he  contented  himself  with  recommending  some  insigni¬ 
ficant  precautions.  Even  these  recommendations  did  not 
reach  their  address,  for  on  March  7,  before  the  courier  could 
arrive,  Asti  was  invested.  Completely  bewildered,  Montal 
sent  a  flag  of  truce,  to  ask  what  it  meant.  ‘  Everybody 
‘  knows,’  he  said,  ‘  that  peace  is  concluded.’  ‘  I  know  nothing 
‘  about  it,’  was  the  answer  of  Leutrum,  the  Piedmontese 
general ;  ‘  my  orders  are  to  take  Asti.’  Before  this  surprise 
and  totally  unexpected  attack,  Montal  lost  his  head,  and 
proposed  to  capitulate.  Leutrum  refused  to  grant  any  terms, 
and  eleven  French  battalions,  over  5,000  men,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

‘  There  is  no  more  shameful  action,’  says  the  Piedmontese  historian 
Carutti,  ‘recorded  in  the  military  history  of  France.  The  judgement,’ 
adds  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  ‘  is  perhaps  not  too  severe,  but  he  does  not 
say  whether  no  success  more  glorious  than  this — considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  it  w'as  gained — is  recorded  in  the  military 
annals  of  Piedmont.  I  venture  to  aflirm  an  honest  reader  will  admire 
in  it  rather  the  skill  of  a  well-planned  intrigue  than  the  brilliance  of  a 
noble  feat  of  arms.’ 

However  that  may  be,  the  result  was  decisive.  Maillebois 
was  almost  as  bewildered  as  Montal  had  been ;  and  Count 
de  Lasci,  who  commanded  the  Spaniards  before  Alessandria, 
hastily  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  Tortona.  The  mar¬ 
shal  protested  against  being  left  alone  to  withstand  the 
enemy.  ‘  You  will  not  make  me  believe,’  was  the  answer, 

‘  that  you  need  any  support  against  the  Piedmontese ;  you 
‘  have  much  too  good  an  understanding  with  them.’  The 
Spaniards,  in  fact,  believed,  and  made  no  seci-et  of  their 
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belief,  that  the  capture  of  Asti  had  been  arranged  before¬ 
hand,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  capture  of  Neiss,  in 
1742,  had  been  arranged.  Rumour  had  already  alleged  that 
negotiations  between  France  and  Sardinia  were  going  on, 
and  it  was  at  once  concluded  that  this  was  the  first  fruit. 
Don  Philip  WTote  to  Maillebois,  ‘  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
‘  that  a  general  of  your  experience  could  have  committed 
‘  such  a  fault,  unless  he  had  some  motive  which  I  fear  I 
‘  understand ;  ’  and  the  Count  de  Gages,  with  still  greater 
frankness,  wrote,  ‘  The  Infant  has  in  his  hands  a  copy  of 
‘  the  treaty  between  the  Most  Christian  King  and  the  King 
‘  of  Sardinia,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  free  communication 
‘  with  Alessandria  is  to  be  pei’initted,  and  he  does  not  doubt 
‘  but  that  you  have  acted  in  consequence,’  with  more  to  the 
same  effect. 

‘  It  would  be  impossible,’  says  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  ‘  to  describe  the 
trouble  and  disorder  which  these  mutual  suspicions  caused  in  the  two 
armies.  Never,  in  the  memory  of  man,  was  there  such  a  confusion  of 
tongues.  Couriers  carried  insulting  messages  from  the  one  sttiff  to  the 
other  ;  the  most  outrageous  imputations  were  exchanged ;  no  rumour 
was  too  wild  for  belief.  The  marshal  was  told  that  if  he  ventured 
into  the  camp  of  the  Infant,  he  would  bo  arrested  and  sent  to  Madrid 
as  a  traitor  to  the  common  cause.  Spanish  officers  went  so  far  as  to 
search  the  commissariat  wagons  for  proofs  of  the  cowardly  intrigues 
of  which  they  were  the  victims.  It  was  even  said  that  when  the 
Austrians  arrived,  the  Spaniards,  by  way  of  reprisals,  would  receive 
them  with  open  arms ;  and  that  when  the  Piedmontese  cut  our  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Mediterranean,  the  French  army  would  be 
surrounded  and  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Everything  seemed  to 
be  possible ;  everything  to  be  feared.  In  a  word,  according  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  historian,  one  supposed  perfidy  gave  birth  to  a  thousand 
real  ones.’ 

Of  course,  when  the  story  of  what  had  taken  place  came 
to  be  known  in  France,  the  blame  was  universally  attributed 
to  D’Argenson.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Maillebois 
would  take  such  a  burden  on  himself,  even  for  the  sake  of 
a  friend  and  a  near  connexion ;  and  there  were  many,  neither 
friends  nor  connexions,  who  were  longing  for  his  overthrow. 
His  ministry  was  not  to  end  yet ;  but  the  news  from  Italy 
gave  it,  at  this  time,  a  very  rude  shock.  The  Due  de  Broglie, 
consistent  in  his  idea  of  the  minister,  says  : — 

‘  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  though  by  no  means  unprecedented,  that 
the  one  act  of  D'Argenson  as  a  Minister  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  generation,  refiects  most  honour  on  his  memory,  was  the  one 
which  ruined  him  in  the  judgement  of  his  contemporaries,  and  paved 
the  way  for  his  downfall,  This  tardy  rehabilitation  of  a  design  long 
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misunderstood  is  not  unjust,  and  the  name  of  D’Argenson  is,  by  good 
right,  identified  with  tlie  plan  for  the  emancipation  of  Italy ;  for  to 
none  of  his  works  did  lie  devote  himself  with  more  ardour  and  dis¬ 
interestedness.’ 

We  must  repeat  that  neither  his  scheme  nor  his  conduct 
at  this  time  commends  itself  to  us  in  the  same  manner. 
Whatever  his  intention,  the  effect  of  the  first,  had  it  been 
carried  out,  would  have  been  to  render  the  Bourbons  para¬ 
mount  in  Italy,  to  reduce  Italy  to  a  province  of  France  ; 
while,  as  to  the  second,  his  conduct  during  the  negotiations, 
whether  towards  the  Spaniards,  the  Sardinians,  or  Marshal 
de  Maillebois,  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  that  of  a  man  of 
honour,  ability,  or  even  common  sense. 

After  the  fall  of  Asti,  the  raising  the  siege  of  Alessandria, 
and  the  consequent  ill-feeling  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  troops,  the  war,  not  unnaturally,  took  a  turn  alto¬ 
gether  unfavourable  to  the  ‘  Gallispans.’  Milan,  Parma, 
and  ti  e  other  fortified  places  held  by  them  were  evacuated 
in  quick  succession,  and  by  the  beginning  of  May  the 
Spanish  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Don  Philip 
himself  and  the  Count  de  Gages,  was  shut  up  in  Piacenza, 
where  it  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Austrians.  The  danger 
he  was  in  compelled  the  Infant  to  turn  for  assistance  to 
Maillebois,  who  had  lately  obtained  some  successes  over  the 
Piedmontese,  unimportant  in  themselves,  but  sufficient  to 
revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  On  June  14  he 
joined  the  Infant  at  Piacenza,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
necessity  of  at  once  giving  battle,  if  he  would  avoid  being 
made  prisoner,  with  his  whole  army.  Gages  had  already 
given  the  same  advice,  but  had  been  overruled.  It  was  now 
accepted,  and  in  the  night  they  attacked  the  Austrians  with 
their  whole  joint  strength.  The  Austrian  position,  however, 
was  impregnable,  and  the  Gallispans,  with  very  heavy  loss, 
fell  back  under  the  walls  of  Piacenza.  But  they  could  not 
maintain  themselves  there,  for  they  had  no  provisions. 
They  ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  would  have  been,  had  not  the  dissensions  between  the. 
Piedmontese  and  Austrians  permitted  them  to  withdraw. 
The  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  succession  of  his  son 
Ferdinand,  passed  almost  without  notice.  The  Gallispans 
were  closely  followed,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  their  re¬ 
treat  by  Genoa  and  into  France. 

It  was  then  the  end  of  August,  and  the  immediate  ques¬ 
tion  was  what  the  Piedmontese  and  their  allies  were  to  do 
now  that  the  Bourbons  had  been  swept  out  of  the  north  of 
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Italy.  Austria  wished  to  complete  the  business,  and  clear 
them  out  of  the  south  as  well ;  she  did  not  forget  that  Naples 
had  been  forcibly  taken  from  her  in  the  war  of  the  Polish 
Succession.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  also  the  true 
policy  of  England ;  for  to  have  the  coast  and  roadsteads  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  in  Bourbon  hands  was  a  manifest  incon¬ 
venience,  and  might  be  a  danger;  and,  in  any  case,  the 
change  had  been  effected  in  defiance  of  England,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  This  has,  indeed,  been  so  evident  that  it  has  been 
frequently  assumed  that,  in  pursuing  a  different  policy, 
England  was  deferring  to  the  wishes  of  Austria  or  of  Pied¬ 
mont.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  England  decided, 
if  she  did  not  actually  dictate,  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
This  is  the  view  which  the  Due  de  Broglie  has  taken  of  the 
matter.  He  says  :  ‘  The  persistence  of  England  forced 
‘  Austria,  in  spite  of  herself,  into  an  attack  on  Provence,  while 

*  it  would  have  preferred  to  keep  her  whole  force  in  Italy,  to 
‘  secure,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  conquest  of  Naples,  to  complete 
‘  the  splendid  position  which  she  had  regained  there.’  And  if 
there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this,  it 
would  be  quite  dispelled  by  the  instructions  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  English  minister  at  Turin,  de¬ 
siring  him  to  congratulate  the  King  of  Sardinia  on  his 
success,  and  to  acquaint  him  that 

*  the  king  [ac.  of  England]  was  extremely  glad  to  find  by  your  letters, 
as  well  as  by  the  assurances  the  Chevalier  Ossorio  has  given,  that  his 
Sardinian  Majesty  was  disposed,  with  the  combined  army,  to  march 
into  France,  His  Majesty  hopes  that,  after  the  late  great  victory, 
nothing  will  prevent  the  making  this  attempt;  and  it  is  therefore  his 
Majesty’s  pleasure  that  you  should  in  the  strongest  manner  represent 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  to  the  Imperial  general  (in  which  you  will 
desire  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Richecourt  [the  Austrian 
minister  at  Turin])  the  great  advantage  of  this  measure  preferably 
to  all  other  operations.’  * 

The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  successes  of  Marshal 
Saxe  were  pressing  hard  on  the  interests  of  the  allies, 
causing  the  keenest  alarm  to  the  Dutch,  and  rendering  a 
diversion  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  middle  of  November  that  the  Austrians  advanced 
into  Provence,  and  then,  by  the  ability  of  Marshal  Belle-Isle, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  French  army. 
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by  the  misconduct  and  rapacity  of  the  Marquis  de  Botta, 
the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  and  by  the  ill  feeling 
between  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  the  invasion  proved 
futile,  and  the  allies  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  hope  of 
a  diversion  in  that  quarter  was  at  an  end.  Some  weeks 
earlier,  a  purely  English  attempt  proved  a  still  more  igno¬ 
minious  failure.  A  joint  naval  and  military  expedition  for 
the  reduction  of  L’Orient  sailed  from  Portsmouth  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Lestcck  and  General  St.  Glair.  The 
troops  were  landed  and  marched  up  to  the  town ;  there  was 
nothing  that  appeared  able  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  St. 
Clair  haughtily  refused  the  capitulation  that  was  offered.  Of 
defence  there  could  be  none ;  but  the  local  militia,  very 
imperfectly  armed,  and  some  peasants  with  pitchforks,  made 
such  a  respectable  show,  that  St.  Clair  prepared  to  attack 
the  place  in  a  formal  manner.  But  the  weather  set  in  wet 
and  stormy,  the  soldiers  were  sickly,  and  Lestock  proposed 
to  take  the  ships  to  a  more  secure  anchorage.  A  council  of 
war  resolved  to  spike  the  guns  and  embark.  But  just  at 
the  same  time  the  new  levies  who  seemed  to  garrison  the 
town,  having  realised  some  of  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  a  state  of  siege,  were  clamouring  to  surrender,  and  en¬ 
forced  their  will  on  the  commandant.  It  was  thus  a  question 
as  to  which  resolve  would  first  have  effect,  and  the  English 
officers  carried  off  the  palm  for  promptness.  The  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  camp  had  been  in  great  part  carried  out,  when, 
on  the  other  side,  the  French  drummers,  being  ordered  to 
beat  the  parley  {chamade),  in  mistake  or  ignorance  beat  the 
alarm  {generate).  A  panic  seized  the  few  besiegers  who  still 
remained ;  they  bolted  in  headlong  flight,  and  when  the 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants  came  out  with  the  keys  of 
the  town,  they  found  but  spiked  guns  and  empty  huts  to 
receive  them.* 

All  this  was  bad  enough,  but  the  reality  of  the  failure 
both  in  Brittany  and  in  Provence  was  that  no  effective 
diversion  had  been  made,  that  the  French  army  in  Flanders 
had  not  been  weakened,  and  that  Marshal  Saxe  was  still  at 
liberty  to  pursue  his  victorious  career.  The  battle  of  Eocoux 
had  been  fought  nearly  a  month  before,  and  though  from 
the  military  point  of  view  the  advantage  was  far  from  deci¬ 
sive,  politically  the  gain  proved  to  be  considerable.  One 
of  the  most  direct  consequences  of  it,  however,  was  the 
increase  of  Saxe’s  reputation  and  of  Saxe’s  influence,  which 

*  Vie  privee  de  Louis  XV.,  tom,  ii.  p.  290. 
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was  already  making?  itself  felt  in  the  proposals  afoot  for  the 
inarria"e  of  the  dauphin,  whose  wife — the  daughter  of 
Philip  V.  and  Elizabeth  Farnese — had  died  in  the  previous 
July. 

There  were  many  who  thought  that  the  interests  of  diplo¬ 
macy  and  the  family  indicated  the  Infanta  Antonia,  the 
dead  princess’s  sister,  as  her  proper  successor.  The  Court 
of  Spain  readily  acquiesced :  all  the  French  ministers  who 
supported  the  Spanish  alliance  were  eager  for  the  match  ; 
the  dauphin  agi’eed  to  it,  so  also  did  the  Queen  of  France. 
Everything  seemed  settled,  when  a  totally  unexpected  dif¬ 
ficulty  came  in  the  way — the  religious  scruples  of  Louis  XV. 
‘  This  prince,’  says  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  ‘  had  a  very  capri- 
‘  cious  conscience.  He  had  no  scruple  about  daily  violating 
‘  those  precepts  which  the  Gospel  puts  before  all  others, 
*  but  he  stopped,  trembling,  before  the  canonical  rules  and 
‘  the  disciplinary  laws  of  the  Church.’  There  is,  indeed,  an 
absurdity  in  the  mere  idea  of  such  scruples  in  Louis,  but 
the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  explanation  suggests  that,  after  all, 
religion  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  proposed 
marriage  was  within  a  degree  of  affinity  forbidden  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  law;  and, though  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
a  papal  dispensation,  Louis  was  bound  to  recollect  that  the 
validity  of  papal  dispensations,  or  of  any  decrees  of  the 
Roman  Court,  was  by  no  means  fully  admitted  by  the  French 
episcopacy  and  magistracy.  ‘  As  there  were  many  French- 
‘  men  to  whom  the  legality  of  the  proposed  marriage  seemed 
‘  doubtful,  it  might  happen  in  the  future  that  the  legitimacy 
‘  of  its  offspring  might  be  questioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
‘  Ferdinand,  brought  up  in  a  very  different  school  of  theo- 
‘  logy,  could  not  understand  that  a  papal  decree  did  not 
‘  satisfy  every  conscience ;  ’  and  the  result  was  a  certain 
coolness  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  its  effect  even 
on  the  political  situation. 

D’Argenson’s  first  idea  was  to  keep  aloof.  ‘  It  is  no  busi- 
‘  ness  of  ours,’  he  said ;  ‘  it  is  for  the  king  alone  to  choose.’ 
But  as  soon  as  the  king  had  expressed  his  will,  D’Argenson 
plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  against  the  numerous 
and  powerful  party  which  favoured  the  Spanish  marriage. 
As  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  he  found  it  difficult  to  explain  his 
objections ;  and  the  attempts  at  doing  so,  which  he  made 
in  his  correspondence  and  in  his  journal,  seem  to  leave  the 
confusion  more  confounded.  The  real  explanation  would 
have  been  a  political  one.  He  had  been  reminded,  ap¬ 
parently  by  Voltaire,  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  three 
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daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  eighteen.  It  might  be 
thought  that,  after  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  last 
negotiation  with  Sardinia,  he  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
meddle  with  anj  new  one.  On  the  contrary,  however,  he 
looked  on  the  failui’e  with  regret  and  longing,  and  eagerly 
caught  at  the  opportunity.  Sardinia  was  willing  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  but  was  determined  not  to  lose  the  substance  in 
grasping  at  the  shadow ;  and  the  reduction  of  Genoa,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  invasion  of  Provence,  convinced  the  king,  if 
not  D’Argenson  himself,  that  the  continuance  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  was  inopportune. 

The  only  remaining  princess  who,  by  birth  and  religion, 
could  be  deemed  suitable  was  the  daughter  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  against  her  the  objections  were  manifold. 
Her  father  had  conquered  the  crown  of  Poland  from  the 
king’s  father-in-law ;  her  mother  was  an  Austrian  arch¬ 
duchess,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  might  object  to  such  an 
alliance  for  a  neighbour  whom  he  did  not  hate  only  because 
he  despised  him.  Much  to  D’Argenson’s  surprise,  however, 
when  he  had  to  point  out  to  the  king  that  the  Saxon  alliance 
seemed  the  only  course  open,  all  the  difficulties  vanished. 
The  Duke  de  Broglie  thinks  it  impossible  for  him  not  to 
have  seen  that  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  without  his 
knowledge,  though  he  has  himself  said  nothing  about  it.  But, 
in  fact,  while  he  was  aiming  at  the  Piedmontese  alliance, 
Marshal  Saxe  had  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  the  crown 
on  his  niece’s  head.  His  letters  from  Paris  told  him  that, 
in  the  numerous  discussions  about  the  Dauphin’s  marriage, 
the  name  of  the  Saxon  princess  had  been  mentioned,  and 
suggested  that,  even  on  a  family  matter,  a  word  from  the 
victorious  commander  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  would 
have  a  chance  of  being  listened  to. 

Both  politically  and  personally  Maurice  was  desirous  of 
forming  a  close  alliance  between  Saxony  and  France,  and 
the  notion  of  his  niece  attaining  this  high  position,  and 
through  his  agency,  was  especially  flattering  to  him.  His 
letters  to  his  brother  during  the  month  of  September  had 
paved  the  way  to  future  success;  and  after  the  victory  at 
llocoux — when  he  was  familiarly  spoken  of  as  ‘  le  tapissier 
‘  de  Notre  Dame  ’ — when  he  was  addressed  from  Paris  as 
‘  one  sent  from  heaven  for  our  temporal  and  spiritual  salva- 
‘  tion,  for,  since  you  have  the  sword  and  the  baton  in  your 
‘  hands,  you  are  always  putting  the  praises  of  God  in  our 
‘  mouths  in  never-ending  Te  Deums  ’ — when,  in  fine,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  flattery  and  praise  from  low  and  from 
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high — his  slightest  wishes  assumed  the  force  of  a  law.  On 
October  24,  the  French  ambassador  at  Dresden  received 
instructions  to  make  an  official  demand  for  the  Princess  of 
Saxony,  and  Louis,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  to  the  marshal, 
telling  him  ‘  in  confidence  ’  what  trouble  he  had  had  to  over¬ 
come  the  resistance  of  the  queen.  D’Argenson,  however, 
was  and  remained  convinced  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
idea  so  happily  realised.  He  then  and  ever  afterwards 
believed  that  the  success  of  the  negotiations  was  entirely 
his;  that  it  was  his  skill,  his  care,  which  had  smoothed 
away  all  difficulties  and  had  even  won  the  cordial  assent  of 
the  King  of  Prussia.  He  did  not  understand,  he  never 
understood,  that  ‘  the  marriage  which  he  was  so  proud  of  as 
‘  his  handiwork,  and  in  which  he  had  been  the  official  go- 
‘  between,  was,  in  reality,  the  pledge  of  a  secret  coalition 
‘  between  Dresden  and  Versailles,  for  his  ruin  ;  a  coalition  of 
‘  whose  plans  the  king  himself  was  cognisant,  even  if  he  was 
‘  not  guided  by  them.’ 

He  had,  in  fact,  many  foes  and  no  friends.  Everywhere 
his  policy  had  run  counter  to  the  ideas  or  the  interests  of 
his  colleagues  or  his  allies,  and,  joined  to  his  want  of  tact, 
had  converted  them  into  bitter  and  even  spiteful  enemies. 
His  Spanish  policy  had,  of  course,  deeply  offended  all  the 
friends  of  Spain ;  and  Vaureal  at  Madrid,  Chavigny  at 
Lisbon,  and  Koailles  at  Versailles,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
illustrating  his  misdeeds.  To  these  were  added  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  Marshal  Saxe,  and,  perhaps  the  most  formidable 
of  all,  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Conti,  already  aiming  at 
the  throne  of  Poland,  was  taking  the  preliminary  steps 
towards  the  establishment  of  that  extraordinary  correspond¬ 
ence  whose  history  the  Duke  de  Broglie  described  some  years 
ago  under  the  title  of  the  ‘  Secret  du  Koi.’  *  The  Marquis 
des  Issarts,  the  French  ambassador  at  Dresden,  had  been 
appointed  at  the  jirince’s  request,  and  was  entirely  devoted 
to  his  interest.  It  was  some  little  time  before  D’Argenson 
understood  the  game,  but  as  soon  as  he  did  he  Des 
Issarts  a  formal  order  to  ‘  abstain  from  everythin  ix  which 
‘  might  give  the  least  offence  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,'  who, 
it  was  well  known,  had  set  his  heart  on  his  son’s  succeeding 
him  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  Count  d’Argenson,  who  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  secret  springs  of  court  intrigues, 
advised  his  brother  to  be  cautious  lest  he  should  be  running 
counter  to  the  king’s  wishes.  The  marquis  refused  the 
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warning,  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  king  was 
taking  any  active  pai’t  in  the  business,  Conti  was  duly  in¬ 
formed  that  his  intrigue  had  been  checked  by  D’Argenson, 
and  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  scheme  which  offered 
him  the  chance  of  revenge.  Considered  as  between  man 
and  man,  D’Argenson’s  conduct  towards  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  would  undoubtedly  commend  itself  as  straightforward 
and  honest ;  but  as  a  politician  it  showed  him  unequal  to 
the  navigation  of  the  treacherous  seas  of  eighteenth-century 
diplomacy.  A  more  skilful  minister  might  probably  have 
arrived  at  the  same  end  by  some  less  abrupt  method,  with¬ 
out  adding  the  Prince  de  Conti  to  the  ah’eady  formidable 
list  of  his  enemies. 

He  was  still  more  unfortunate  in  his  relations  with 
Marshal  Saxe,  Avhom  he  had  prevented  from  carrying  the 
war  into  Dutch  territory.  This,  in  itself,  had  excited  the 
marshal’s  indignation,  but  what  piqued  him  still  more  was 
the  appointment  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  to  be  generalissimo. 
He  protested  that  he  had  not  and  could  not  have  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  king’s  making  every  prince  of  the  blood  a  gene¬ 
ralissimo,  if  it  so  pleased  him,  but  he  did  decidedly  object 
to  anyone  being  made  generalissimo  over  his  head  on  the 
pretence  of  military  services.  The  more  he  thought  about 
it  the  more  angry  he  grew,  and,  though  the  Marquis 
d’Argenson  was  guiltless  in  the  matter,  the  promotion  being 
really  the  doing  of  the  Count  d’Argenson  at  the  desire  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  name  of  D’Argenson  became 
hateful  to  him,  and  the  very  friendly  terms  he  was  on  with 
Noailles  enlisted  him  as  a  member  of  the  coalition. 

Another  formidable  member  of  it  was  the  Count  de  Briihl, 
to  whom  D’Argenson’s  blind  admiration  for  and  devotion  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  a  noxious  thing.  Briihl  wished  that 
the  new  alliance  between  France  and  Saxony  should  lead  to 
peace  with  Austria. 

‘  The  first  condition  for  this  was  the  removal  of  the  obstacle  which 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  former  attempt,  and  the  name  of  this 
obstacle  was  D’Argenson.  The  two  ministers  were,  in  fact,  pulling  in 
opposite  directions,  one  towards  Pnrssia,  the  other  towards  Austria. 
Agreement  was  impossible  :  one  or  the  other  must  be  sacrificed ;  and 
Briihl,  past-master  in  intrigue,  and  more  firm  in  his  seat  tlian 
D’Argenson,  was  determined  it  should  not  be  he.’ 

The  different  influences  were  thus  all  united  in  the  same 
direction.  From  hour  to  hour  the  tempest  gathered; 
D’Argenson  himself  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  hear  the 
growling.  ‘  It  was  no  longer  a  conspiracy :  the  king  was 
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*  besieged  openly  and  in  regular  form.  Ministers,  mistress, 

*  marshals,  princes,  courtiers,  foreign  ambassadors — all  were 
‘  unanimous  in  accusing  D’Argensou  of  being  the  one  only 
‘  obstacle  to  peace.’  The  king,  however,  hesitated.  It  was  at 
all  times  exceedingly  painful  to  him  to  dismiss  one  of  his 
ministers ;  the  necessity  of  taking  such  a  step  completely 
upset  him ;  and  so  far  from  becoming  easier  by  use,  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  seemed  more  distasteful  to  him  as 
he  got  older.  To  overcome  this  reluctance,  the  conspirators 
felt  that  they  must  give  him  the  opportunity  of  sheltering 
himself  behind  the  prestige  and  reputation  of  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  of  his  councillors.  And  thus,  on 
December  15,  1746,  as  Bruhl’s  ‘  incriminating  ’  despatches, 
Puisieulx’s  ‘  sarcastic  ’  descriptions  of  the  entanglement  at 
Breda,  and  Chavigny’s  ‘  perfidious  ’  insinuations  from  Lisbon 
were  read  and  commented  on  by  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
happy  in  being  able  to  please  at  once  both  Saxe  and  Conti,  a 
memoir  drawn  up  by  Marshal  de  Noailles  was  put  into  the 
king’s  hands. 

In  this,  the  political  situation  was  sketched  in  the  blackest 
colours ;  but  the  whole  evil  was  due  to  the  faults  of  one 
man.  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  there 
had  been  an  opportunity  of  winning  the  attachment  and  the 
gratitude  of  Maria  Theresa  by  supporting  her  husband’s 
claim  to  the  imperial  dignity.  One  man  alone  had  prevented 
this,  instigated  by  a  fiilse  system  and  unreasoning  antipathy. 
It  was  he  who  had  ruined  their  hopes  in  Italy  by  a  secret 
negotiation  which  had  offended  Spain,  inspirited  Sardinia, 
and  stained  the  honour  of  France;  and,  referring  to  the 
letter  which  D’Argenson  had  written  to  Maillebois,  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  humiliation  the  French  arms  had  suffered  at 
Asti,  ‘  It  was  more  than  a  mere  imprudence,’  said  Noailles, 
‘  but  I  do  not  dare  to  characterise  the  conduct  by  the  name 
‘  it  deserves.’  To  repair  this  fault  he  had  now  thrown  him¬ 
self  unreservedly  into  the  arms  of  the  Dntch,  careless  of 
their  being  in  servile  dependence  on  England. 

‘  Everj’onc  commits  faults  sometimes ;  it  is  llic  common  lot  of 
liiimanity.  When  he  wlio  commits  them  sees  tlieni,  and  is  conscious 
o£  them,  they  may  leatl  liini  to  correct  and  reform  hiinsell’;  hut  the 
continuous  repetition  of  them  tells  of  a  character  radically  bad,  and  the 
evil  has  no  remedy.’ 

And  after  a  violent  .attack  on  the  minister’s  ‘  ignorance,  pre- 
‘  sumption,  indiscretion,  and  gross  neglect,’  the  memoir  went 
on : — 
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‘The  illusion  in  which  he  lives  causes  him  to  see  everythin!;  as  he 
imagines  or  desires  it.  It  is  dangerous  not  to  see  things  at  all ;  it  is 
still  more  so  to  see  them  different  irom  what  they  really  are.  Nothing 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  fivlse  gleams ;  darkness  itself  is  preferable.’ 

All  whicli  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  king, 

‘  in  his  own  interest,  should  no  longer  leave  a  Minister,  as  a  laugh¬ 
ing  stock  to  the  Court,  the  town,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  an  office 
which  he  had  degraded  by  his  want  of  ability,  his  blunders,  and  the 
ridicule  he  has  drawn  on  himself.’ 

Some  rumours  of  the  set  which  was  being  made  against 
him  at  last  reached  D’Argenson’s  ears ;  and  though  he  did 
not  think  it  a  thing  of  very  much  consequence,  he  thought 
that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  bring  the  King  of  Prussia 
forward  as  a  sponsor.  For  several  months  a  negotiation  had 
been  going  on  between  Prussia  and  Sweden,  tending  to  a 
defensive  alliance  against  the  threatening  neighbourhood  of 
Pussia.  This  had  been  to  a  great  extent  conducted  and 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  Stockholm,  who  had  been  permitted  to  win  over  the 
Swedish  Diet  by  the  promise  of  an  increased  subsidy  ;  and 
had  latterly  put  forward  the  proposal  that  France  should  be 
included  in  the  treaty  as  a  principal ;  that  it  should,  in  fact, 
be  a  ‘  triple  alliance.’  The  Duke  de  Broglie  seems  to  imply 
that  D’Argenson  ui’ged  this  mainly  in  order  to  prove  to  his 
king  that  France  was  not  left,  as  his  enemies  alleged,  in  a 
position  of  dangerous  isolation.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  proposal,  on  D’Argenson’s  part,  was  first  made  at  Stock¬ 
holm  before  October  18,  and  must  have  left  Paris  at  least  a 
fortnight  earlier.*  But  at  that  time  D’Argenson  had  cer¬ 
tainly  no  inkling  of  the  conspiracy  forming  against  him ; 
and  his  actual  motive  probably  was,  as  it  seemed  to  Frederic, 
a  desire  to  strengthen  the  position  of  France  if  Russia  should 
be  won  over  to  take  part  against  her,  as  she  was  a  year  later, 
or  in  any  case  to  flaunt  the  ‘  triple  alliance  ’  as  a  threat 
before  England  and  Holland,  f 

From  the  very  first,  however,  Frederic  positively  refused 
to  make  one  of  such  an  alliance ;  if  France  insisted,  he 

*  Frederic  to  Finckenstein,  October  30 ;  Politische  Correspondenz, 
v.  200. 

f  ‘  L’honnetete  du  Marquis  de  Valory  m’a  decouvert  tout  le  dessein 
du  Ministere  de  France,  qui  n’cn  est  autre  que  de  faire  une  alliance 
avec  la  Suede  et  moi  pour  en  faire  parade  en  Hollande  et  en  Angle- 
terre.’  Frederic  to  Chambrier,  December  13,  in  answer  to  Cham- 
brier’s  of  December  2.  Ibid.  v.  262. 
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wrote,  he  would  withdraw,  as  it  would  be  apt  to  lead  him 
farther  than  he  had  any  intention  of  going.  And  some 
three  weeks  after  D’Argenson  had  ceased  to  be  minister,  he 
wrote  to  Chambrier  that,  if  the  new  minister  should  renew 
the  proposal,  he  was  to  answer  with  a  positive  refusal. 
‘  You  may  be  assured,’  he  said,  ‘  that  I  shall  never  depart 
*  from  the  resolution  I  have  taken  in  this  matter,  being 
‘  determined  to  let  my  alliance  with  Sweden  drop,  rather 
‘  than  make  it  on  the  footing  first  proposed  by  the  Marquis 
‘  d’Argenson.’  * * * §  It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  D’Argen¬ 
son,  in  his  distress,  did  hope  to  win  Frederic’s  consent,  as  a 
personal  favour,  and  spoke  very  bitterly  to  Chambrier  about 
his  refusal.  ‘  If  he  [D’Argenson]  should  be  disgraced,’  he 
said,  ‘  it  would  be  entirely  the  King  of  Prussia’s  doing.’  His 
enemies  attributed  the  refusal  to  Frederic’s  contempt  for 
the  King  of  France  and  the  French  alliance  ;  and  persuaded 
Louis  ‘that  the  assurance  which  he  [D’Argenson]  had 
‘  always  given  of  the  contrary  was  due  to  his  want  of  dis- 
‘  comment,  and  to  the  illusion  he  had  always  lain  under,  as 
‘  to  the  King  of  Prussia’s  sentiments  towards  France.’  t  In 
answering  this,  on  January  13,  Frederic  wrote ; — 

‘  If  M.  d’Argenson  would  but  recollect  the  manner  in  which,  for 
some  years,  France  has  behaved  towards  her  allies,  he  would  not  mis¬ 
take  the  disinclination  to  enter  on  new  engagements  with  her  for 
contemi^t.  It  is  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  without  France  I  am  not 
able  to  breathe,  and  that  therefore,  for  love  of  her,  I  ought  to  pledge 
myself  everywhere.  The  friendship  of  the  King  of  France  will  always 
be  the  cherished  object  of  my  desire,  but  all  that  I  expect  to  gain  from 
it  is  the  guarantee  of  the  contracting  powers  when  a  general  peace  is 
concluded.  For  the  rest,  I  see  no  reason  to  mix  myself  up  in  all  the 
affairs  of  France,  at  the  risk,  too,  of  entangling  myself  again  in  very 
great  difficulties.’  J 

D’Argenson  probably  never  knew  of  tbis  letter;  for,  some 
days  before  it  reached  Paris,  he  had  ceased  to  be  minis¬ 
ter.  On  January  10  he  had  his  last  official  interview  with 
Chambrier,  §  and  assured  him  of  the  lasting  nature  of  his 
sentiments  towards  Prussia.  ‘  The  alliance  of  Prance  and 

*  February  3,  1747.  Politische  Correspondenz,  v.  309. 

Chambrier  to  Frederic,  January  2,  1747. 

i  Ihid.  v.  291. 

§  The  Duke  de  Broglie  says,  ‘  Le  jour  memo  ou  cette  dure  epitre 
[that  just  quoted]  partait  de  Berlin.’  But  the  letter  is  dated 
January  13.  The  mistake  has  apparently  arisen  from  the  date  of 
Chambrier’s  letter,  which  is  also  January  13.  (Jbid,  v.  301.) 
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‘  Prussia,’  he  said,  ‘  is  a  system,  whose  foundations  ought  to 
‘  be  immovable.  That  is  mine.  I  know  that  all  Paris  is 
‘  saying  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  being  disgraced  ;  but  I 
‘  do  not  think  so.’  ‘  I  had  not  power  to  answer  him,’  added 
Chambrier,  in  reporting  the  incident,  ‘  for  I  knew  that  his 
‘  dismissal  was  determined  on.’  The  next  day  he  received 
it.  At  the  same  time,  his  brother.  Count  d’Argenson,  who 
had  made  his  peace  with  Marshal  Saxe,  by  promoting  him 
to  the  extraordinary  rank  of  marechal  general,  was  confirmed 
in  his  office  of  minister  of  Avar ;  and  the  better  to  show  that 
he  was  not  affected  by  the  downfall  of  the  marquis,  he  was 
given  the  privilege  des  grandes  entrees.  Frederic’s  comment 
on  the  affair  is  noteworthy : — 

‘I  do  not  think  [he  wrote  to  Chambrier  on  January  31]  that 
France  has  lost  much  in  tlie  Marquis  d’Argciison.  I  have  always 
taken  him  to  be  a  man  beloAv  mediocrity,  Aviio  Avould  never  do  much 
good  or  much  evil.  Ilis  Avas  one  of  those  Aveak  minds  Avhich  form 
prejudices,  stick  to  them  at  all  hazards,  aud  arc  so  uncertain  in  their 
resolutions  that  they  make  a  great  mess  of  public  business.’ 

‘  What  an  elogy  [ejaculates  the  Duke  de  Broglie]  to  be  pronounced 
before  a  ministerial  tomb  which  closed — as  Ave  have  seen — on  Avords  of 
fidelity  and  devotion  !  Truth,  too,  AA'as  no  less  Avounded  than  grati¬ 
tude,  for  mediocre  D’Argenson  certainly  Avas  not.  Neither  his  merits 
nor  his  faidts  Avere  “  average,”  or  on  the  mean  level ;  and  as  to  his 
prejudices,  Avas  it  for  one  Avho  profited  by  them  to  complain  of  them?  ’ 

It  should,  liOAvever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Frederic  Avas 
expressing  a  business-like  view  of  the  situation  to  one  of  his 
OAvn  agents ;  Avas,  in  fact,  Avriting  as  a  statesman,  not  as  a 
sentimentalist.  And  Ave  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the 
‘  fidelity  and  devotion  ’  AA-hich  D’Argenson  had  shown  to  a 
foreign  prince,  a  self-seeking  and  unscrupulous  ally,  a  pro¬ 
bable  enemy  even,  helped  him  to  form  his  estimate.  We 
prefer  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  own  judgement  to  his  criticism 
on  Fredei’ic’s : — 

‘  D’Argenson’s  incontestable  superiority  [he  says]  lay  in  an  intel¬ 
ligence  Avide  enough  to  seize  on  grand  general  ideas ;  but  unfortunately 
it  Avas  of  little  use  in  politics  for  Avant  of  other,  less  elcA'ated  qualities  : 
practical  common  sense,  poAver^  of  gauging  possibilities,  knoAvlcdge  of 
men.’ 

In  which  connexion  we  may  appropriately  quote  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  : — 

‘  D’Argenson  Avas  eminently  an  idealist.  He  AA’as  a  political  pro¬ 
phet  rather  than  a  statesman,  and  hence  the  extreme  interest  of  his 
memoirs  to  posterity.  A  minister  Avho  Avas  at  once  free-trader  and 
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republicjvn,  and  who  believed  in  doctrines  of  nationality  and  federative 
union,  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  careful  work-a-day  diplomats  and 
ministers  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.’ 

It  is,  however,  clear  that,  with  the  fall  of  D’Argenson,  one 
great  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  removed.  Not, 
indeed,  that  peace  immediately  followed,  but  that  there  was 
now  a  possibility  of  negotiating  when  opportunity  should 
arrive,  which  had  not  been  the  case  under  the  rule  of  ‘  pre- 
‘judice’  and  ‘illusion.’  The  proposed  conference  at  Breda, 
in  the  autumn  of  1746,  had  proved  abortive  from  the  out¬ 
set,  and  during  1747  the  war  continued  with  varying  success. 
In  Italy,  the  French,  under  Marshal  Belle-Isle,  obtained 
some  advantages  over  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  and 
still  more  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  Saxe  and  Lowendahl, 
against  the  allied  armies  of  Austria,  England,  and  Holland. 
But  at  sea  the  advantage  was  all  the  other  way.  There, 
England  obtained  a  complete  mastery,  won  two  crushing 
victories,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  French  navy.  With 
their  navy,  their  commerce  also  was  ruined.  In  June,  Com¬ 
modore  Fox  fell  in  among  their  homeward-bound  West 
Indian  fleet,  and  brought  in  prizes  to  the  value  of  upwards 
of  a  million  sterling.  Presently  insurance  became  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  by  the  spring  of  1748  the  French  flag  had  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  from  the  sea.  ‘  It  gives  me  great  concern,’ 
wrote  Sir  Peter  Warren  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
on  May  16,  1748,  ‘to  have  had  so  little  success  since  I  have 
‘  been  out,  which  is  likewise  Sir  Edward  Hawke’s  case ;  and 
‘  I  really  think  it  is  owing  to  the  enemy  having  very  few 
‘  ships  on  the  sea.’ 

The  French  treasury  was  empty,  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  exhausted,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  what 
they  were  flghting  for.  The  French  Government  had  openly 
professed  to  desire  no  increase  of  territory ;  and  though 
Marshal  Saxe  was  positive  in  his  contention  that,  having 
conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  they  were  bound  to 
keep  them,  it  was  felt  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  go 
back  from  their  public  declaration.  And  it  was  understood 
that  there  w'ould  be  no  difiiculty  with  England  on  this  score. 
She — or  Wassenaer,  in  her  name — had  already  proposed  a 
general  restoration  of  conquests  as  one  of  the  bases  of  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  the  return  of  Cape  Breton  would  be,  to  some 
extent,  an  equivalent  for  that  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
war  had  begun  in  support  of  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  of 
England.  But,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  Pretender’s 
cause  was  dead  ;  there  was  no  proposal  to  revive  it,  and  as 
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between  England  and  France  there  seemed  no  longer  any 
quarrel. 

When  their  allies  were  to  be  considered  there  was  very 
little  enthusiasm  in  France  for  the  cause  or  demands  of 
Spain;  and  though  this  coolness  had  been  initiated  by 
D’Argenson,  his  successor  had,  to  a  great  extent,  accepted 
it ;  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  as  after  the  death  of  Philip  V. 
the  ‘  Termagant  ’  was  no  longer  a  power  in  the  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  relations  between  England  and  Austria, 
sympathetic  in  the  beginning,  were  now  very  far  from 
cordial.  England  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  had  paid,  large 
subsidies  to  enable  Austria  to  keep  up  an  effective  army  in 
Flanders.  Austria  took  the  money,  but  applied  it  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  army  in  Italy,  trusting  the  defence  of 
Flanders  to  England’s  known  jealousy  of  French  supremacy 
there.  England  was  thus  supporting  the  whole  burden  of 
the  war,  and  was  not  inclined  to  submit  to  further  sacrifices. 
Austria,  on  her  part,  had  never  quite  recovered  the  sore¬ 
ness  she  had  felt  at  having  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
Treaty  of  Worms,  and  attributed  to  England  some  part  of 
her  loss  in  the  Treaty  of  Dresden.  She  considered  England 
as  an  ally  lukewarm  in  her  cause,  ready  to  sacrifice  her  to  the 
interests  of  Sardinia.  In  this  conceit  she  was  confirmed  by 
the  recollection  of  Sardinia’s  ambiguous  negotiation  with 
France  in  the  beginning  of  1746;  an  implied  treason,  of 
which — while  England  had  been  aware — Austria  had  been 
studiously  kept  ignorant. 

Maria  Theresa  was  an  angry  and  passionate  woman ; 
Silesia  had  been  stolen  from  her,  and  she  looked  on  Europe 
as  combining  to  plunder  her  in  other  directions.  She 
learned  that  England— disgusted  with  the  refusal  of  the 
Dutch  to  bear  their  share  of  the  expense  of  the  Eussian 
contingent  of  30,000  men  actually  on  the  march  to  the  seat 
of  war — had  made  overtures  of  peace;  and  through  the 
intermediary  of  Count  Loss,  the  Saxon  ambassador  at 
Versailles,  she  had  already  approached  the  French  minister, 
when,  in  April  1748,  the  Conference,  which  had  been  talked 
of  for  some  months,  finally  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Austria 
was  represented  by  Kaunitz,  now  taking  refuge  in  diplo¬ 
macy,  after  a  military  career  of  no  particular  brilliance, 
and  directed  to  communicate  confidentially  with  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  Saint-Severin,  a  Neapolitan  by  origin,  if 
not  by  birth,  with  the  Italian  talent  for  diplomacy,  and  as 
unscrupulous  as  even  the  Macchiavelli  of  fable.  The  English 
representative  was  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  ambassador  at 
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the  Hague  and  at  this  time  thirty  years  of  age.  In  England, 
he  was  described  as  a  young  man  without  experience,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  depended  upon  to  follow  the  text  of  his 
instructions ;  iu  France,  he  was  a  hlanc-bec,  who  might  be 
moulded,  as  soft  wax,  in  skilful  hands.  There  are,  however, 
men  who  are  born  old ;  and  Sandwich,  at  thirty,  was  already 
an  accomplished  intriguer,  able — in  the  matter  of  chicanery 
— to  give  points  to  Saint-Severin,  or  Macchiavelli,  or  Mac- 
chiavelli’s  older  namesake.  He,  too,  was  instructed  to 
communicate  privately  with  Saint-Severin ;  and  it  is  not 
uninteresting  to  note  that  the  younger  diplomatist  baffled  his 
senior,  who  complained  that,  whilst  the  French  terms  were 
fairly  stated,  those  of  England  were  altogether  vague  and 
nebulous.  With  Kaunitz  the  parts  were  reversed:  the 
Austrian,  at  any  rate,  was  sufflciently  explicit.  According 
to  the  Due  de  Broglie : — 

‘Notwithstanding  some  reserve  which  told  of  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  unexpected  evolution,  his  proposals  amounted  to  a 
complete  change  of  front.  Apprised  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the 
English  Cabinet,  and  convinced  that  it  was  at  her  expense  that  her 
allies  were  trying  to  settle  matters,  Maria  Theresa  resolved  to  antici¬ 
pate  them  in  what  she  already  called  their  “  defection,”  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  call  their  “  treason.”  Every  courier  who  came  in,  every 
fresh  piece  of  intelligence  that  reached  her,  increased  her  anger  and  her 
mistrust,  ...  To  her  restless  spirit,  everything  seemed  to  indicate  a 
concerted  plan  for  compelling  her  to  accept  a  peace,  the  conditions  of 
which — arranged  beforehand  without  her  knowledge — would  be  for 
her  nothing  less  than  a  capitulation.  So  situated,  a  special  and  direct 
agreement  with  France  seemed  her  only  and  legitimate  defence.’ 

What  she  asked  for  was  the  opportunity  of  recovering  from 
‘  her  perfidious  allies  ’ — especially  from  the  King  of  Sardinia 
— the  large  cessions  of  territory  to  which,  at  the  instance  of 
England,  she  had  consented  in  the  Treaty  of  Worms ;  and, 
secondly,  that  France  should  not  repeat  her  guarantee  of  the 
Prussian  conquest  of  Silesia.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  thinks 
that  there  was  nothing  in  these  demands  prejudicial  to 
French  interests.  As  to  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  France  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it :  it  was  the  private  business  of  those 
who  had  been  her  enemies  but  a  few  days  before :  if  they 
now  chose  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  it  need  not  cause 
her  any  regret.  The  guarantee  of  Silesia  was  a  more  delicate 
matter.  Frederic  had  never  ceased  to  require  it,  and,  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way,  it  had  been  promised  to  him.  To  with¬ 
draw  it  now  would  be  to  offend  him  most  deeply.  But  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles  there  were  many  who  did  not  hold 
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offending  Frederic  to  be  much,  of  an  evil ;  many  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  Prussian  alliance  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  was  worth.  Personally,  this  was  Saint- 
Severin’s  opinion :  and  he  gave  Kaunitz  to  understand 
that  the  Austrian  proposals  were  acceptable  and  would  be 
accepted.  Suddenly,  and  without  a  word  of  warning,  he 
closed  with  the  English  proposals. 

The  story  as  related  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie  is  that, 
calling  unceremoniously  on  Sandwich,  he  told  him,  with  a 
total  disregard  for  truth,  that  he  had  reason  to  know  that 
Kaunitz  had  come  to  a  private  understanding  with  the  Spanish 
plenipotentiary,  and  that  the  two  were  on  the  very  point  of 
concluding  a  special  treaty ;  that  the  only  way  to  baffle  this 
abominable  piece  of  treachery  was  by  forestalling  them, 
and  at  once  settling  the  conditions  of  peace  as  between 
England  and  France :  whereupon  Sandwich,  gulled  and 
alarmed,  came  to  terms,  and  the  preliminaries  were  there 
and  then  drawn  up  and  signed. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Saint-Severin  acted  in 
the  manner  described,  and  that  he  afterwards  pacified 
Kaunitz  by  the  counter-statement  that  he  had  discovered  a 
private  negotiation  between  Sandwich  and  the  Spaniard. 
That  Sandwich’s  action  is  rightly  explained  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  Where  falsehood  was  about.  Sandwich  was  scarcely 
the  man  to  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  it  is  at  least 
probable  that  he  came  to  terms,  because  he  judged  Saint- 
Severin  to  be  really  in  earnest.  For  when  all  is  said,  the 
terms  to  which  Saint-Severin  now  acceded  were,  with  little 
or  no  modification,  those  which  Wassenaer  had  roughly 
sketched  out  in  the  spring  of  1746,  which  D’Argenson  had 
curtly  refused  even  to  consider ;  and  we  are  permitted  to 
think  that  France  was  under  a  more  stringent  necessity  for 
peace  than  the  Duke  de  Broglie  would  seem  to  imply.  Un¬ 
wittingly,  it  may  [be,  he  has  given  the  explanation  of  this. 
‘  England,’  he  says,  ‘  even  though  abandoned  by  Austria, 
‘  could  continue  the  war  with  her  fleets.  Austria,  deprived 
‘  of  the  Piedmontese  contingents  in  Italy,  of  the  Dutch  and 
‘  English  in  Flanders,  could  not  carry  it  on  for  a  single 
‘  day.’  For  this  weakness  Austria  now  had  to  suffer ;  she 
was  compelled  to  accept  such  terms  as  she  could  get  from 
the  charity  of  England  and  France.  The  former  considered 
her  a  disloyal  ally,  and  allowed  her  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
advantage  of  Sardinia,  who,  without,  perhaps,  being  more 
loyal,  had,  at  least,  been  more  prudent.  She  protested  and 
remonstrated ;  but,  though  she  could  effect  a  delay  of  six 
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months,  she  could  not  effect  any  modification  of  the  prelimi¬ 
naries — not  even  as  to  the  guarantee  of  Silesia — and  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty  was  signed  on  October  18.  The  full  text  is 
conveniently  given  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie  in  an  appendix. 

To  Englishmen  one  of  the  most  interesting  clauses  in  it 
is  that  relating  to  the  Stuarts,  who  by  this,  as  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  directly  referred  to,  were  forbidden 
to  reside  in  France.  It  is  familiarly  known  that  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  living  at  the  time  in  Paris,  refused  to  quit 
it,  refused  alike  the  official  orders  and  the  friendly  warnings, 
till  he  was  finally  arrested  at  the  door  of  the  Opera,  dis¬ 
armed,  bound,  put  into  a  coach,  and  conveyed  to  Vincennes ; 
whence,  when  quiet  and  solitude  restored  him  to  something 
like  reason,  he  was  conveyed  to  Avignon.  The  account 
which  the  Duke  de  Broglie  now  gives,  witli  many  interest¬ 
ing  details,  corrects  that  commonly  accepted  from  the 
prince’s  own  I’elation,  in  some  points  not  altogether  without 
value  :  the  statement,  for  instance,  that  at  Vincennes  he 
‘  was  thrust  into  a  dungeon  seven  feet  wide  and  eight  long,’ 
is  modified  to  one  that  ‘  un  appartement  tres  convenable  lui 
‘  etait  reserve.’  Even  so  con-ected,  however,  the  story  is  a 
sad  one  ;  a  sad  termination  to  the  brilliant  episode  of  1745-6  ; 
a  sad  augury  of  the  miserable  future. 

But  of  greater  historical  interest  than  even  these  cruel 
details  is  the  admirable  summary  of  the  position  of  Europe 
and  of  the  reversion  of  alliances  in  1756,  already  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  negotiations  of  1745  and  1748.  It  is  not 
true,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  again  asserts,  that  this  reversion 
was  effected  by  the  caprice  of  the  king’s  mistress,  or  by  the 
king’s  superstitious  devotion,  anxious  to  make  amends  for  the 
immorality  of  his  daily  life  by  giving  assistance  to  a  Catholic 
power.  It  was  effected  by  the  inexorable  march  of  events  ; 
and  the  fault  lay,  not  in  accepting  it,  but  in  not  accepting  it 
many  years  earlier.  Four  years  ago  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  well  for 
France  had  she  accepted  the  change  when  offered  by  Austria 
in  1745.  This  opinion  he  now  repeats  in  measured  terms, 
which  worthily  conclude  this  most  interesting  series  of 
histories. 
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Akt.  XI. — Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates.  August  1892, 

‘  ^HE  future  Government,’  declared  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  August  9,  whilst  still  leading 
the  Opposition,  ‘must  be  judged  upon  its  acts  and  words 
‘  when  it  comes  into  existence,  and  cannot  possibly  be  judged 
‘  while  it  remains  a  nebulous  hypothesis.’  The  ‘  nebulous 
‘  hypothesis  ’  has  come  to  pass,  and  a  wondering  people  is 
awaiting,  not  without  anxiety,  the  ‘  acts  and  words  ’  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  third  administration. 

Six  months  ago,  on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  obtain  a  majority  at  the  then  impending  General 
Election,  we  ventured  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers  the  not  unimportant  question  of  ‘  what  he  would  do 
‘  with  it.’  To  that  question  the  experience  of  the  next  few 
months  is  to  give  an  answer.  Mr.  Gladstone,  whilst  in 
alliance  with  the  Irish  Home  Eulers,  at  last  finds  himself 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has 
already  carried  in  that  House  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
Ministry  of  Lord  Salisbury.  He  has  formed  his  Cabinet. 
In  February  next  he  will  meet  Parliament  prepared  to  lay 
before  the  country  in  detail  that  policy  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  British  constitution  which,  till  he  had  been  voted 
into  office,  he  was  determined  to  keep  concealed  from  the 
British  people. 

To  the  very  last  moment  the  policy  of  secrecy,  based  upon 
the  double  distrust  of  their  own  plans  and  of  their  own  sup¬ 
porters,  has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
friends.  The  recent  conduct  of  Home  Rule  statesmen  in  the 
debate,  which  ended  by  placing  them  in  office,  would  surely 
have  moved  to  laughter  all  in  whom  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  is  not  dead  were  it  not,  alas !  that  there  are 
issues  at  stake  which  make  the  advent  to  power  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  no  laughing  matter  for  his  country. 

Never  in  our  previous  history  has  there  been  so  singular 
a  Parliamentary  crisis !  In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord 
Kimberley,  as  leader  of  the  Gladstonian  Peers,  declared 
himself  in  agreement  with  the  speech  from  the  throne.  He 
abstained  from  all  criticism  of  the  policy  or  action  of  the 
Ministry  and  from  any  suggestion  that  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment  would  benefit  the  people  !  So  much  for  the  Peers  ! 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Asquith  was  put  up  to 
move  an  amendment  of  no  confidence  to  the  Address — that  is 
to  say,  an  amendment  which  declared  that  the  Government 
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ought  to  possess,  but  did  not  possess,  the  confidence  of  that 
House  and  of  the  country.  Surely  on  such  an  occasion  the 
representatives  of  the  people  would  debate  the  policy  of  the 
Government  they  were  invited  to  condemn,  and  would  hear 
some  announcement  of  policy  from  statesmen  to  whom  they 
were  asked  to  entrust  the  destinies  of  the  State.  But  no  ! 
It  did  not  suit  the  Home  Rule  party  that  politics  should  be 
discussed  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  They  might  wax 
eloquent  on  party  platforms,  but  on  those  occasions  their 
opponents  were  not  present,  and  most  of  those  who  cheered 
their  speeches  might  be  trusted  never  to  hear  the  other  side. 
The  Home  Rule  party  would  be  false  to  its  whole  history  of 
the  last  six  years  were  its  leaders  to  fall  into  argument  with 
its  Unionist  opponents.  It  is  not  Mr.  Asquith’s  fault  that 
nature  and  training  have  made  him  a  lawyer  rather  than  a 
statesman ;  but  surely  on  such  an  occasion  even  he  might  have 
remembered  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  arena  upon 
which  the  great  political  differences  between  parties  have  to 
be  fought  out,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  narrow  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  discussion,  on  a  vote  of  confidence,  to  the  mere  terms 
of  an  amendment  in  the  way  he  would  himself  confine  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  banco  to  the  construction  of  a  particular  document  or 
keep  a  jury  to  the  single  issue  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 
There  is  something  positively  refreshing  in  the  naivete  of  his 
contention.  ‘  The  amendment  contained  an  expression  of 
‘  opinion  and  a  statement  of  fact.  The  opinion  that  the 
‘  Government  of  her  Majesty  ought  to  possess  the  confidence 
‘  of  the  House  and  of  the  countr}’-,  no  one  would,  he  imagined, 
‘  be  prepared  to  controvert.  The  amendment  must,  there- 
‘  fore,  be  opposed  upon  the  statement  of  fact.  No  other  topic 
‘  was  relevant  to  the  issue.’  Therefore,  to  discuss  Home  Rule 
in  a  debate  which  was  intended  to  end  in  the  placing  in 
power  of  a  Home  Rule  administration  would  be  ‘  irrelevant ;  ’ 
to  refer  to  the  wrongs  done  or  to  mistakes  made  by  the 
Government  which  it  was  intended  to  turn  out  would  be 
‘  irrelevant  ’ — in  short,  to  debate  in  any  way  the  great  issue 
between  the  Unionists  and  the  Gladstonians,  between  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition,  in  a  debate  the  very  object 
of  which  was  to  make  the  Government  and  Opposition 
change  places,  would  be  ‘  irrelevant.’  This  ingenious  con¬ 
tention  found  favour  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  yet  Mr.  Asquith 
himself,  in  dire  necessity,  trespassed  a  little  beyond  the  limits 
he  had  prescribed.  In  the  eyes  of  this  singular  Liberal  ‘  the 
‘  Tory  party  ’  was  much  to  blame,  for  it  had  actually  aban¬ 
doned  its  old  Toryism  and  even  ‘  compromised  its  traditions.’ 
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‘  It  had  gone  in  for  a  mass  of  peddling  and  hysterical  legis- 
‘  lation  ’  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  a  wretched  band  of 
Liberal  Unionists,  gentlemen  who  had  shown  in  their  support 
of  the  Government  ‘  a  perverted  fidelity  which  was  rare  in 
‘  the  annals  of  political  apostasy.’  ‘  More  matter  with  less 
‘  art,’  next  time,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  beware  of  being  led  by  an 
‘  expression  of  opinion  ’  into  making  what  is  the  very  reverse 
of  a  ‘  statement  of  fact  ’ ! 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  no  Liberal  statesman,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  should  have  spoken 
in  support  of  the  no-confidence  amendment.  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Henry  James, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell, 
and  many  other  able  men  of  varied  eminence  and  of  many 
shades  of  opinion,  put  forward  their  views.  Irish  members 
pressed  for  an  answer  to  questions  which  they  had  a  right 
to  ask.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  the  whole  front  bench  of  the 
Opposition  remained  silent.  Seldom  have  men  been  more 
severely  scourged  in  debate  than  were  those  luckless  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  the  hour  that  they  sat 
listening  to  the  withering  scorn  and  unanswerable  reasoning 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  questions,  as  to  arguments,  they 
were  deaf — 

‘  Not  theirs  to  make  reply. 

Not  theirs  to  reason  why.’ 

Their  business  was  to  vote  out  of  office  the  Government,  and 
to  vote  into  office  themselves ;  and  the  less  reasoning  and 
discussing  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  the  better  for 
them !  Oh !  gallant  three  hundred  ! 

The  debate  was  a  one-sided  one,  as  the  Opposition 
refrained  persistently  from  attempting  to  make  out  any  case 
either  for  the  condemnation  of  the  late  Ministry  or  for  their 
own  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  This  was  the 
very  characteristic  closing  scene  of  the  strange  drama  of  the 
last  six  years.  The  debate  of  last  August  was  but  the 
finishing  touch,  so  to  speak,  to  that  discreditable  and 
deliberate  policy  of  mystery  and  concealment  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  pursued  since  the  country  rejected  his  famous 
Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886.  The  game  of  silence  was  a  difficult 
one  to  play,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  has  played  it  with  complete 
success.  He  has  brought  himself  into  office,  and  his  party 
for  the  moment  into  line,  but  it  is  by  force  only  of  having 
excluded  from  that  party,  or  suppressed  within  it,  every 
appearance  of  political  individuality,  every  sense  of  personal 
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responsibility  at  a  time  when  the  country  has  great  need  of 
both  in  its  public  men. 

The  curtain  will  shortly  lift  for  the  last  act  of  the  Home 
Rule  play.  Home  Rule  has  many  supporters  in  the  Cabinet, 
in  Parliament,  in  the  country,  who  will  remain  Home 
Rulers  without  flinching  so  long  as  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
itself  remains  but  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  Some  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  followers  ardently  desire  that  for  yet  a  little 
longer  it  should  so  remain.  They  rest  happy  in  possession 
of  the  information  vouchsafed  to  them  before  the  General 
Election  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  their  policy  is 
‘  justice  to  Ireland  in  the  form  of  Home  Rule.’  They  are 
at  the  present  time  more  free  than  ever  from  doubts  and 
difiRculties,  for  has  not  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  in  the  late 
debate  just  assured  them  that  ‘  his  Home  Rule  principles  are 
‘  limited  on  the  one  hand  by  the  full  and  effectual  mainten- 
‘  ance  of  the  imperial  supremacy  which  pervades  the  whole 
‘  of  the  Empire,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  an  equally  full 
‘  and  effectual  transfer  to  Ireland  of  the  management  of  her 
‘  local  concerns  ’  ?  These  sanguine  dreamers  will  have  a 
rough  wakening.  The  Cabinet  will  meet  a  few  weeks  hence 
with  the  aforesaid  sheet  of  paper  before  them.  For  a  few 
weeks  more  it  will  still  be  possible  to  shroud  their  meetings 
in  all  the  mystery  of  those  dark  seances  so  dear  to  the 
spiritualistic  medium.  Light,  however,  must  be  admitted  at 
last,  and  then  the  British  public  will  judge  by  the  result 
whether  the  men  they  have  i)ut  in  power  and  the  methods 
these  men  have  pursued  have  been  the  right  men  and  the 
right  methods  to  bring  about  changes  in  our  constitution  of 
a  more  fundamental  and  far-reaching  character  than  the  last 
two  centuries  of  British  history  have  witnessed. 

We  wish  to  consider  the  immediate  political  future  of 
the  country ;  both  the  work  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  under¬ 
taken  to  do,  and  the  qualifications  of  those  wlio  are  to  do  it. 
It  is  only  by  appreciating  clearly  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  we  can  estimate  beforehand  the  qualifications  of  the 
workmen.  Again,  we  do  not  ask  our  readers  to  contemplate 
individual  Ministers  merely  as  the  chiefs  of  the  departments 
to  which  they  have  been  appointed.  It  may  be  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  a  heaven-born  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  that  in  the  natural  fitness  of  things  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley  is  the  right  man  to  direct  the  Post  Office,  Mr.  Bryce 
to  perfoi'm  the  mysterious  functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  to  superintend  the  in¬ 
terests  of  British  agriculture.  True,  the  British  public  does 
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not  know  this,  hut  then  how  can  it  ?  It  is  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  Cabinet,  their  collective  character,  their  col¬ 
lective  capacity  to  govern  the  country,  which  is  all-important 
at  the  present  time.  How  much  weight  should  be  attached 
to  the  wisdom,  political  character,  and  capacity,  of  the  most 
prominent  amongst  the  present  advisers  of  the  Queen,  the 
British  public  has  had  before  it  ample  material  forjudging. 
It  is  two  years  and  more  since  Sir  George  Trevelyan  loudly 
rejoiced  that  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Parliamentary 
life  he  was  ‘  now  sitting  in  the  front  of  a  party  which  was 
‘  truly  Liberal.’  The  expression  was  admirably  chosen. 
No  one  who  remembers  the  late  House  of  Commons  could 
suppose  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party,  but  he  and  his  present  colleagues  in¬ 
dubitably  ‘sat  in  front  of’  those  who  sat  behind  them.  Of 
the  members  then  sitting  on  the  Speaker’s  left  hand,  there 
were,  however,  more  than  150  who  did  not  profess  allegiance 
to  the  Gladstonian  Front  Bench  at  all,  and  of  the  remainder 
there  was  a  large  number  who  most  assuredly  were  in  the 
habit  of  looking  for  guidance  elsewhere.  The  Opposition  was 
one  of  groups,  and  the  only  group  which  could  be  said  with 
any  truth  to  be  really  led  by  the  Front  Bench  was  not  a 
very  large  one.  Without  the  Irish  Separatists,  and  without 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  Opposition  during  the 
whole  of  the  late  Parliament  was,  in  point  of  numbers,  con¬ 
temptible.  And,  let  it  be  observed,  no  one  knew  this  better 
than  the  Front  Bench  itself.  Yet  it  is  from  the  official  section 
alone  of  the  late  Opposition  that  Cabinet  Ministers  have  been 
chosen. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  maintain  the  law 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  in  every  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  They  must  provide,  out  of  the  taxes  which  they 
impose,  for  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  public  service. 
They  have  to  protect  the  dignity  and  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  against  any  slight  or  injury  they  may  receive  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  These  duties  claim  their 
attention  as  a  Government,  even  before  those  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have  taken  upon  themselves 
with  regard  to  future  legislation. 

Now  it  happens  that  it  is  the  performance  of  these  ele¬ 
mentary  duties  of  government  which  has  been  the  main 
subject  of  censure  by  the  late  Opposition.  To  denounce  the 
policy  of  passing  the  Crimes  Act  was  one  thing ;  to  denounce 
the  conduct  and  character  of  every  judge,  magistrate,  police¬ 
man,  or  other  official  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  law  which 
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Parliament  had  passed  was  another  thing.  Up  to  recent 
years  the  latter  method  of  attacking  the  Government  of  the 
day  was  left  to  men  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr. 
O’Brien.  Unfortunately  Gladstonian  leaders  humbled  them¬ 
selves  before  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Having  accepted 
a  Parnellite  policy  they  did  not  abstain,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  from  aiding  and  abetting  Parnellite  methods  of 
political  warfare.  Their  action  was  dictated  by  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  political  party  which  is  now  in  power ;  and 
consequently  a  doubt  has  arisen  in  the  public  mind,  a  doubt 
which  hitherto,  thank  Heaven !  has  never  in  all  our  political 
controversy  seriously  troubled  the  British  people. 

Can  the  present  Government  be  trusted  to  enforce  the 
law  ?  Irish  methods  have  been  imitated  occasionally,  even 
in  English  matters,  and  a  reckless  Opposition  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  party  capital  out  of  matters  which  have 
hitherto  been  entirely  outside  the  limits  of  party.  Even  the 
exercise  by  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  of 
Mercy  after  a  conviction  for  murder,  has  been  treated  by 
English  politicians  as  a  fit  subject  out  of  which  to  manu¬ 
facture  party  capital.  Will  not  similar  incidents  again 
occur  ?  Is  no  Irish  head  ever  again  to  be  broken  by  the 
staff  of  an  Ii’ish  policeman  ?  Is  no  Irishman  ever  again  to 
be  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  ?  Is  it  intended  that  in 
murder  convictions  the  law  should  never  again  take  its 
course  ?  Is  it  certain  that  there  v/ill  be  no  more  rioting  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  or  at  Eastbourne  ?  Will  no  policeman  in 
the  future  misconstrue  the  intentions  with  which  a  young 
woman  may  be  parading  Regent  Street?  If  accidents  of 
this  kind  should  recur,  and  the  House  of  Commons  be 
invited  on  a  motion  for  its  adjournment,  in  the  manner  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  ‘  Libei'al  leaders,’  practically  to  condemn  the 
Government,  on  whom  will  unhappy  Cabinet  Ministers  rely 
for  their  majority  ?  Can  they  trust  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish 
Party  in  a  question  affecting  the  broken  heads  of  their 
countrymen ;  or  the  group  in  which  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
Mr.  Stuart  are  eminent,  in  the  case  of  a  riot  in  Trafalgar 
Square?  Should  there  be  a  second  Miss  Cass,  could  Mr. 
Asquith  rely  on  the  party  fidelity  of  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  ? 
These  difficulties  arise  out  of  the  daily  work  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  in  such  matters,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  State 
policy,  that  the  Government  will  feel  the  entire  absence  of 
solidarity  amongst  those  whom  it  accounts  its  supporters. 
In  Opposition  it  is  very  possible  for  groups  occasionally  to 
combine  together,  which  are  yet  totally  incapable  of  that 
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hearty  and  steadfast  alliance  necessary  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  a  Government. 

Again,  how  will  the  Government,  with  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  get  through  its  ordinary  business  of  Supply  ? 
It  is  quite  certain  that  next  year’s  estimates  will  contain  a 
very  large  number  of  items  against  which  the  majority  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  have  voted,  and  against 
which  many  members  of  the  Ministry  and  its  principal  allies 
have  spoken  again  and  again.  Will  Mr.  Gladstone  in  such 
cases  be  able  to  rely  on  the  party  fidelity  of  the  Radical 
group  ?  With  regard  to  foreign  politics,  if  an  amendment 
should  be  moved  to  the  Address  from  the  Government  side 
of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Egypt,  on  whom  will  Mr.  Gladstone  rely  to  defeat  it  ?  To 
all  appearances  the  new  Government,  with  its  boasted 
majority  of  forty,  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on  even  the 
routine  work  of  an  administration  without  seeking  the 
assistance  of  its  Unionist  opponents  to  vote  down  its  own 
Home  Rule  supporters ! 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  framing  his  Cabinet,  has  acted  upon  the 
supposition  (which  is  opposed  to  the  facts  of  the  time)  that 
he  leads  ‘  a  party  ’  numbering  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  must  repeat,  it  is  not  as  a  party,  but  only 
as  a  combination  of  groups,  that  Home  Rulers  possess  a 
majority  at  all.  And  a  very  small  experience  of  office  will 
convince  Mr.  Gladstone  that  this  is  the  case.  Though  his 
administration  has  not  yet  met  Parliament,  he  has  probably 
in  its  very  formation  found  out  how  much  more  difficult  it  is 
now  than  formerly  to  make  appointments  generally  accept¬ 
able  to  ‘  those  who  sit  behind  him.’  It  was  never  easy  to 
satisfy  personal  claims,  and  in  the  selection  of  a  Ministry 
it  is  always  impossible  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  individuals 
who  consider  themselves  passed  over.  But  with  a  majority 
composed  of  groups  the  ofilence  given  is  more  than  a  personal 
one — it  is  a  slight  inflicted  upon  the  group,  which  the  group 
is  almost  bound  in  self-respect  to  take  note  of.  The  Welsh 
party  has  its  own  organisation  and  its  own  Whips.  The 
organisation  exists  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ‘justice  to 
‘  Wales.’  The  followers  of  Mr.  Labouchere  are  in  the  same 
position.  They  are  banded  together  to  secure  the  influence 
of  the  extreme  Radicals.  Their  separate  organisation 
avowedly  exists  in  order  to  guard  their  influence  from  the 
overweening  weight  of  half-hearted  Whigs.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  therefore,  where  in  former  days  he  would  have 
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offended  individual  self-esteem,  now  wounds  the  sensibilities 
— the  radical  or  the  patriotic  sensibilities — of  a  party. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  working  of  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  system  will  watch  closely  the  first  experiment  of 
an  administration  based  upon  the  support  of  distinctly 
organised  political  groups — an  experiment  from  which  it 
must  be  admitted  Continental  experience  does  not  lead  us  to 
expect  great  results.  The  late  Government,  it  is  true, 
not  only  existed  for  six  years,  but  accomplished  splendid 
work,  though  it  was  unable  to  command  a  majority  unless 
supported  by  the  separately  organised  force  of  Liberal 
Unionists.  That  state  of  things  was,  however,  most  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  certainly  affords  no  basis  for  thinking  that  in  a 
normal  condition  of  affairs  an  alliance  between  groups 
will  work  as  well  as  a  homogeneous  party.  The  Liberal 
Unionist  party  followed  a  leader  who  had  given  a  grand 
example  of  disinterestedness  to  his  followers.  The  party 
believed  thoroughly,  even  vehemently,  in  the  principles 
which  they  and  their  former  associates  had  always  professed. 
They  were  willing  to  make  saci’ifices  for  these  principles,  and 
the  course  of  six  years  has  proved  that  there  were  few 
subjects  upon  which  they  and  the  Conservative  party  could 
not,  without  any  yielding  of  principle,  make  common  cause. 
Liberal  Unionists  did  not  expect  office,  and  were  not  offended 
at  not  getting  it.  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
and  their  respective  followers  can  hardly  play  the  same  part 
towards  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  that  was  enacted  with 
results  so  beneficial  to  the  country  by  Lord  Hartington  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 

There  is,  therefore,  much  reason  to  doubt  the  competence 
of  the  new  Ministry  efficiently  to  carry  on  for  any  length  of 
time  the  ordinary  work  of  government.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  it  should  for  many  sessions  enjoy  the  hearty  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  if  this  is  the 
position  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  ordinary  adminis¬ 
tration,  what  prospect  has  it  of  being  able  to  carry  through 
the  sweeping  legislative  changes  for  which  it  is  an  article 
of  Gladstonian  faith  to  believe  that  the  nation  is  ardently 
praying?  As  the  late  Opposition  could  find  little  to  con¬ 
demn  in  the  administration  of  the  financial  or  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  as  regards  home  legislation  could 
only  complain  with  Mr.  Asquith  that  the  Government  had 
outgrown  ‘  old  Toryism,  ’  they  were  of  necessity  compelled  to 
lay  before  the  country  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  future. 
Let  us  inquire  then  into  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
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perform  that  work  which  it  has  been  pre-eminently  called 
into  existence  to  do — i.e.  into  the  competence  of  the  Home 
Rule  Government  to  carry  a  safe,  satisfactory,  and  beneficial 
measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and,  secondly,  into  its 
ability  to  give  legislative  effect  to  the  principal  political 
changes  embraced  in  the  Newcastle  programme. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  establishing  a 
new  constitution  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  the 
Cabinet  which  is  shortly  to  undertake  the  task  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  Cabinet  of  Failure.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Rosebery,  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley,  Lord 
Spencer  and  Lord  Herschel,  Mr.  Mundella  and  Lord  Ripon 
have,  in  the  business  of  constitution-making,  made  the 
grandest  fiasco  of  modern  times.  Witness  the  Separation 
Bill  of  1886.  With  these  statesmen  are  now  associated  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley,  Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  Mr.  Bryce,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Fowler,  seven  gentlemen  who,  no  doubt,  jointly  and  severally, 
enjoy  the  respect  of  a  British  public,  which  never  in  its 
wildest  dreams  imagined  it  would  have  to  seek  at  their 
hands  a  new  constitution. 

The  establishment  of  Home  Rule  does  involve  the  making 
of  a  new  constitution.  It  does  affect  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  our  constitutional  and  parliamentary  system. 
Its  adoption  does  not  concern  Ireland  alone.  It  affects  the 
composition  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  not  only  to  Ireland,  hut  also  to  Great  Britain.  That 
Parliament  is,  in  theory,  the  absolute  sovereign  over  all 
countries  where  the  British  flag  flies ;  it  is,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  theory,  the  absolute  sovereign  of  the  British  Islands. 
It  dictates  the  policy  of  the  Empire  towards  other  nations, 
and,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  its  policy,  it  chooses  the 
Executive  that  is  to  carry  out  its  will. 

.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  measure  of  1886,  which  boi-e 
the  strange  title  of  ‘  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Provision  for  the 
‘  future  Government  of  Ireland,’  abolished  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  altogether,  and  substituted  for  it  a 
British  Parliament  which  neither  in  theory  nor  in  fact 
would  have  been  a  sovereign  legislature,  as  regards  one  of 
the  British  Islands.*  The  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members 


*  The  effect  of  clauses  37  and  39  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  188G  was 
to  make  the  Home  Rule  Act  unalterable  by  future  British  Parliaments. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  summoning  of  an  Imperial  Parliament 
VOL.  OLXXVI.  NO.  CCCLXII.  P  P 
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from  Westminster  would  have  greatly  affected — we  do  not 
now  inquire  whether  beneficially  or  otherwise — the  British 
legislation  of  future  Parliaments,  the  political  complexion 
of  the  future  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Empire.  Yet  the  Bill  struck  its  authors  apparently  as  a  mere 
attempt  to  improve  the  government  of  Ireland.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Home  Rule  Prime  Minister,  whilst  regarding  his 
proposal  in  this  light,  did  not  six  years  ago  take  into  his 
counsels  a  single  Irishman !  It  is  still  more  strange  that 
next  year  the  attempt  to  improve  the  government  of  Ireland 
is  to  be  repeated  without  the  assistance  which  surely  Irish¬ 
men  could  best  give.  Why  should  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  and 
Mr.  Acland,  for  example,  be  better  able  to  frame  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  to  satisfy  Irish  aspirations  than  the  so-called  leaders 
of  the  Irish  people  ?  Some  public  interest  has  been  stirred 
up  by  Mr.  Labouchei’e  as  to  why  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Surely  the  question  which  with 
reasonable  minds  is  much  more  in  need  of  an  answer,  is, 
why  are  not  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Healy,  or  whoever  may  be 
considered  best  able  to  speak  for  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
party,  members  of  the  Home  Rule  Cabinet  ?  The  position 
is  certainly  a  curious  one.  A  purely  English  Cabinet  is 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  and  passing  a 
measure,  the  great  object  of  which,  the  Cabinet  tells  us,  is 
to  satisfy  Irish  aspirations.  The  reason  cannot  be  that  the 
English  Cabinet  suspects  the  aims  and  objects  of  Irish  Home 
Rulers ;  for  Avhere  in  that  case  would  be  the  union  of 
hearts?  If  the  better  government  of  Scotland  were  the 
question,  and  a  Cabinet  were  installed  in  office  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preparing  and  passing  a  measure  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Scottish  people,  what  would  be  thought  if 
the  Cabinet  did  not  contain  a  single  Scotchman  or  Scotch 
member,  and  if  an  Englishman,  and  an  English  member, 
who,  perhaps,  had  not  spent  six  weeks  in  Scotland  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  were  made  Scottish  Secretary  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  carrying  through  the  Bill?  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues,  we  may  presume,  would  be  willing  frankly 
to  co-operate  in  the  Cabinet  with  their  leading  Irish  sup- 


specially  constituted  ad  hoc,  which  alone  was  to  be  capable  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  Home  Rule  Act.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it 
was  intended  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  when  it  assembled,  should 
supersede  the  ordinary  British  Parliament  as  regards  its  general 
functions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  practical  choosing  of  the  Executive 
Government  at  Westminster. 
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porters.  The  objection,  therefore,  to  working  together  must 
come  from  the  latter.  The  reason  is,  probably,  that  no 
Irish  Home  Eule  member  of  Parliament  could  take  office 
without  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Government  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  define  the  limits 
of  Irish  nationality.  Irish  Nationalists  have  not  waived 
their  claim  to  separate  and  independent  national  existence  as 
a  matter  of  right.  They  will  take,  therefore,  what  Great 
Britain  will  give  them  in  that  direction  as  an  instalment  of 
their  rights.  They  will  not  be  responsible  for  putting  for¬ 
ward  a  measure  of  a  limited  character,  as  one  that  ought 
to  satisfy  the  Irish  people.  But  does  not  this  look  a  little 
as  if  the  union  of  hearts  between  Gladstonian  and  Irish 
Home  Eulers  was  for  practical  purposes  very  much  like  the 
Irishman’s  reciprocity — all  on  one  side  ? 

Surely  it  is  high  time  that  Ministers  should  make  clear  to 
the  British  people  the  true  nature  of  an  undertaking  as  to 
which  it  is  evident  that  two  very  different  views  are  held.  Is 
a  system  to  be  established  which  owes  its  moral  force,  as  well 
as  its  legal  validity,  to  its  being  the  work  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  legislating  for  Ireland  with  authority 
equal  to  that  which  it  possesses  over  England  and  Scotland? 
— with  power  to  revise,  nay,  with  power,  if  it  chooses,  to 
undo  the  work  that  it  has  done  ?  Or  are  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  about  to  enter  into  an  informal  treaty  as  between 
the  two  ‘  nations  ’  ?  That  the  latter  view  is  held  in  Ireland 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  Irish  Home 
Eule  leaders.  Whilst  then  a  British  Government  binds 
Great  Britain  to  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  there  is  no  autho¬ 
rity  similarly  engaging  the  good  faith  of  the  Irish  people 
to  the  observance  of  the  treaty.  In  short,  whilst  Great 
Britain  would  be  debarred  from  revising  the  arrangement 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  party,  the  Irish  nation,  in 
the  very  year  after  its  enactment,  might  insist  on  its  right 
to  further  concessions.  Mr.  Parnell  gave  fair  warning  when 
he  said  that  he  could  not  ‘  fix  any  limits  to  the  aspirations 
‘  of  the  Irish  people.’  From  the  Separatist  point  of  view, 
the  ‘  leaders  of  the  Irish  people  ’  are  entirely  justified  in 
not  making  themselves  in  any  way  responsible  for  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  it  will  suit  them  to  regard,  after  it  is  passed,  as 
a  necessary  instalment  of  their  just  rights,  and  not  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  full  of  their  ‘  national  claims.’ 

Now  we  want  our  readers  to  consider  with  fair  minds  the 
work  which  the  Cabinet  is  abo\at  to  undertake ;  to  look  for 
once  the  Home  Eule  problem  ‘fairly  and  squarely’  in  the 
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face.  It  would,  of  course,  be  perfectly  easy  to  prove  by 
quotations  from  their  speeches  that  almost  every  Cabinet 
Minister  of  whom  the  country  knows  anything  was  up  to 
1886  a  convinced  Unionist.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
in  a  similar  fashion,  by  quotations  from  speeches  made  long 
since  that  year,  that  the  claims  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  to 
be  reckoned  Home  Rulers  in  the  Irish  sense  are  extremely 
questionable.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  past.  We  will 
consider  only  what  work  it  is  that  the  seventeen  gentlemen 
who  next  month  will  be  sitting  round  the  table  in  Downing 
Street  have  to  do.  They  will  not,  we  trust,  ask  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  support  any  scheme  which  they  do  not  themselves 
believe  to  be  a  just  scheme,  and  a  final  settlement  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  from  Irish  discontent  and  disaffection. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  is  to  be  just,  to  be  workable,  to  be 
final,  or  otherwise  the  Home  Rule  Cabinet  must  itself  admit 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  reject  it. 

They  undertake  to  establish  an  Irish  Parliament  based 
upon  household  suffrage ;  and  to  do  this  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  sentiment  of  Irish  nationality.  The  Irish  Parliament  is 
to  have  the  choice  and  control  of  the  Irish  ‘  National  ’ 
Executive  ;  it  is  to  have  the  right  of  taxation  and  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Indeed,  the  Irish  assembly  would  not  fulfil  the 
modern  English  conception  of  a  Parliament  at  all,  unless  it 
possessed  full  power  over  its  Executive,  in  addition  to  the 
right  of  taxation  and  legislation.  No  establishment  of 
a  national  debating  society,  no  establishment  of  a  glorified 
town  council  in  Dublin,  will  meet  the  case.  It  is  true  that 
some  English  Home  Rule  candidates  have  treated  the 
subject  as  if  the  establishment  of  a  representative  assembly 
in  Dublin  to  deal  with  private-bill  legislation  was  all  that 
is  required.  Trifling  such  as  this  deserves  no  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Home  Rule  demand  is  for  a  Parliament 
which  is  to  govern  Ireland. 

What  then  will  be  the  constitution  of  this  Parliament,  what 
will  be  its  functions,  what  will  be  its  power  ?  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  in  1 886  *  to  constitute  the  Irish  Parliament  of  a 
single  Chamber  composed  of  ‘  two  orders,’  which,  though  de¬ 
liberating  together,  were  ‘  in  any  question  i-elating  to  legisla- 
‘  tion  ’  to  vote  separately.  The  first  order  was  to  consist  of 
twenty-eight  peers  and  seventy-five  other  members,  each 
jrossessing  a  property  qualification  of  200/.  a  year,  elected  for 


*  See  clauses  0  and  10,  Home  Ilule  Bill,  188C. 
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ten  years  by  25/.  householders.  Since  then,  however,  the 
Gladstonian  party,  led  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  has  declared  by 
its  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  ‘  it  is  desirable  to 
‘  put  an  end  ’  to  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  it  has  formally  accepted  in  the 
Newcastle  programme  the  principle  of  ‘one  man  one  vote.’ 
It  is  therefore  extremely  improbable  that  any  provisions 
similar  to  those  of  the  Bill  of  1886,  detracting  so  seriously 
from  the  frank  acceptance  of  democratic  principles,  will  find 
their  way  into  the  new  Bill.  It  is  equally  improbable  that 
any  effort  will  be  made  by  means  of  minority  representa¬ 
tion  or  otherwise  to  make  the  new  Parliament  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Irish  people.  It  is 
in  ‘  the  masses  ’  only,  undiluted  with  ‘  class  ’  prejudice,  that 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  now  put  their  trust.  We 
can,  therefore,  hardly  be  mistaken  in  anticipating  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  will  consist  of  a  single  Chamber  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  elected  on  the  existing  franchise. 

Whilst,  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Bill  of  1893  will  difter 
widely  from  the  Bill  of  1886,  it  is  no  less  probable  that 
there  will  be  found  in  the  new  Bill  great  changes  as  regards 
the  functions  and  scope  of  authority  with  which  that 
Parliament  is  to  be  entrusted.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme 
offered  to  every  landlord  in  Ireland,  who  was  willing  to  sell, 
a  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  net  annual  rental  of  his 
estate.  It  provided  that  existing  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  County  Court  judges  should  be  removable 
only  by  address  of  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
(meaning  the  British  Parliament  at  Westminster).  It  pro¬ 
vided  that  for  two  years  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police 
should  be  subject  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  any 
future  changes  that  might  subsequently  be  made  ‘  should 
‘  provide  for  the  proper  saving  of  all  then  existing  interests 
‘  as  regards  pay,  pensions,  superannuation  allowances  or 
‘  otherwise,’  and  it  provided  ‘  that  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabu- 
‘  lary  should,  whilst  that  force  subsisted,  remain  subject  to 
‘  the  control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  representing  her 
‘  Majesty.’  Since  1886  the  Gladstonian  party  has  declared 
against  the  policy  of  granting  State  assistance  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  out  of  landlords.  Indeed,  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet  have  denounced  landlords  who  have  sold  under  the 
Purchase  Acts  as  plunderers  of  the  public  treasury,  as  having 
made  off  ‘  with  the  swag.’  Again  and  again  since  1886 
have  English  Home  Rulers  declared  their  readiness  to  hand 
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over  to  the  Irish  Government  and  Parliament  full  control 
of  the  Irish  judiciary  and  police  ;  whilst  Irish  members  have 
not  been  slow  to  indicate  their  intention  to  employ  their 
anticipated  power  in  punishing  those  who  have  fearlessly 
maintained  the  law  as  it  now  exists.  We  have,  therefore, 
great  diflSculty  in  believing  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  new 
measure  will  protect  the  interests  of  Irish  landlords,  will 
limit  the  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament  over  Irish  land,  or 
will  control  its  authority  over  judiciary,  constabulary,  or 
police. 

We  have,  indeed,  never  been  able  to  understand  upon  what 
principle,  if  the  Irish  people  are  to  be  treated  politically  as 
a  nation,  it  is  proposed  to  limit  their  privileges.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  some  of  the  limitations  of  national 
rights  contained  in  the  Bill  of  1886  will  be  again  found  in 
the  Bill  of  1893. 

The  Irish  Parliament  will,  we  assume,  be  forbidden  to  make 
laws  ‘  relating  to  the  army,  navy,  militia,  volunteers,  or 
‘  other  military  or  naval  forces,  or  the  defence  of  the  realm,’ 
or  ‘  respecting  the  establishment  or  endowment  of  religion,’  or 
‘  relating  to  customs  or  duties  of  excise  ’* — privileges,  we  need 
not  say,  which  not  only  seem  inseparable  from  ‘  nationhood,’ 
but  which  are  enjoyed  without  let  or  hindrance  by  every  self- 
governing  colony  of  the  British  Empire.  The  haziness  of 
vision,  however,  which  affects  English  Home  Eulers  on  the 
subject  of  ‘  nationality  ’  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  den¬ 
sity  of  fog  in  which  are  enveloped  their  ideas  of  ‘  empire.’ 
We  gather  that  they  are  determined  to  impose  specific  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  How  is  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  be  restrained  from  stepping  beyond  the 
limitations  ?  English  Home  Eulers,  however,  by  no  means 
intend  to  confine  themselves  to  exercising  restriction  of  this 
kind,  for  the  great  majority  of  them  assert,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  that  even  within  the  list  of  matters  specially 
assigned  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  latter  authority  should 
be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
This  is  a  very  important  point,  and  it  is  as  well,  therefore, 
to  be  precise.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  declared  that  ‘  the 
‘  principle  for  which  the  Liberal  party  had  contended  was 
‘  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
‘  subject — always  subject — to  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
‘  Parliament.’  The  present  Home  Secretary,  ‘  after  much 
‘  reflection,’  stated  three  years  ago,  in  a  very  carefully  written 
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letter  to  his  constituents,  the  general  lines  ‘  upon  which  the 
‘  constitutional  questions  raised  by  the  Home  Rule  contro- 
‘  versy  must  ultimately  be  settled.’  Upon  one  point  he  is 
very  precise  and  absolutely  determined,  viz.,  to  retain  ‘  an 

*  Imperial  Parliament  whose  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
‘  able  sovereignty  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  matters,  local 
‘  or  imperial,  will  remain  intact  and  unimpaired.’  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself  declared  at  Nottingham  in  1887  that  ‘  in  a 
‘  system  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  the  Crown  would  appoint 
‘  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  the  appointment  of  the  Lord 
‘  Lieutenant,  who  must  be  the  head  of  the  Irish  Executive, 
‘  would  effectually  reserve  to  the  British  Crown,  and  through 

*  the  British  Crown  to  the  British  Ministers,  and  through  the 
‘  British  Ministers  to  the  British  Parliament,  the  power  of 

*  interfering.’ 

Now  there  are  three  different  ways  in  which  the  call  for 
‘  interference  ’  from  Westminster  may  come  about. 

1.  The  Irish  Parliament  may  desire  to  legislate  upon  a 
matter  excluded  from  its  jurisdiction  and  specifically  retained 
under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

2.  It  may  wish  to  legislate  on  those  local  affairs  which 
have  been  specially  assigned  to  it,  in  a  manner  considered 
unjust  and  unwise  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

3.  The  Irish  Executive,  with  the  approval  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  may  take  some  action  and  persevere  in  some  line 
of  conduct  condemned  by  the  British  Ministers  and  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament. 

How  in  each  of  these  three  cases  is  effect  to  bo  given  to 
the  ‘  Imperial  ’  cravings  of  English  Home  Rulers  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Irish  Parliament  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  wished  to  establish  and  arm  a  National  Irish  Volunteer 
Force,  that  the  Irish  Government  entirely  agreed  with  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  that  the  Irish  Parliament  had  at  its 
back  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  There  is  nothing 
monstrous  or  improbable  in  such  a  supposition.  If  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  refused  his  assent  to  such  a  Bill,  he  would  not  be 
acting  towards  Ireland  the  part  either  of  a  constitutional 
Sovereign  or  Minister;  and  the  head  of  the  Executive  in  Ire¬ 
land  would  find  himself  retained  in  power  by  English  in¬ 
fluence  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  people.  The  shallowness  of  the  pretence  that 
Ireland  had  been  granted  constitutional  parliamentary 
government  would  be  exposed  once  for  all,  by  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  British  Ministers  to  disregard  the  most  fundamental 
maxim  of  national  parliamentary  government. 
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The  real  question  evidently  amounts  to  this.  Is  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  is  the  creature  of  the  British  Ministry  and 
Parliament,  or  the  Irish  Minister,  who  is  the  chosen  leader 
of  the  Irish  nation  according  to  Parliamentary  forms  and  the 
voice  of  the  Irish  people,  to  be  the  actual  head  of  the  Irish 
Executive  ?  If  the  grant  to  Ireland  is  of  national  privileges, 
or  even  of  colonial  privileges,  what  possible  claim  can  be  set 
up  to  retain  at  Westminster  control  of  the  Irish  Executive? 
What  possibility  is  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  exercising 
control  over  an  Executive  in  a  country  endowed  with  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  ? — over  an  Executive  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  democratic  Parliament  ? 

In  such  a  case  as  we  have  supposed,  even  the  assent  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  advice  of  the  British  Ministry 
would  not  give  validity  to  the  action  of  the  Irish  legislature. 
The  act  of  the  local  legislature  would  be  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  which  it  owed 
its  own  existence.  It  would  be  ultra  vires.  Very  possibly 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  or  some  other 
Imperial  Court  of  Law  might  so  declare  it.  Yes  !  but  for 
practical  purposes  the  question  would  be  what  will  the  Irish 
judges  say  ?  Will  Irish  judges,  themselves  the  servants  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  venture  to  limit  the  authority  of  their 
master  ?  Would  not  the  Irish  police  force  take  its  orders 
entirely  from  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Government;  from 
the  men  trusted  by  the  Irish  people  ?  Truly,  the  belief  of 
men  who  have  denounced  a  ‘  paper  union  ’  in  the  strength 
of  a  constitution  which  would  be  paper  and  nothing  else,  is 
astounding !  These  men  are  willing,  it  seems,  to  give  to  a 
democratic  Irish  Parliament  the  power  of  making  laws,  to 
Irish  judges  the  power  of  interpreting  these  laws,  to  an 
Irish  executive  and  police  the  power  of  enforcing  these  laws ; 
and  then  they  tell  us  that,  because  it  is  so  written  in  an 
English  statute,  everything  in  Ireland  is  to  be  subject — 
always  subject — to  that  Imperial  supremacy  which  is  to  find 
its  outward  expression  in  the  performance  of  Court  functions 
by  Lord  Houghton. 

The  second  case  we  have  supposed  is  where  ‘  interference,’ 
to  use  Mr.  Gladstone’s  expression,  is  called  for  to  override 
the  action  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  a  local  matter  within 
its  own  province.  This  is  a  necessity  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  contemplated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  Mr.  Asquith.  It  is  presumed  that  our  British  Home 
Rulers,  who  account  themselves  Radicals  and  democrats, 
i  ntend  to  invoke  the  Royal  veto  to  overrule  the  wishes  of  the 
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Irish  people.  If  the  Irish  Parliament  is  even  in  purely  Irish 
matters  to  be  a  subordinate  Parliament,  in  fact  as  in  theory, 
its  subordination  is  to  be  assured,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
either  by  the  refurbishing  of  that  antiquated  instrument, 
the  Iloyal  veto,  or  by  the  direct  action  in  Ireland  of  an 
‘  alien  ’  Government  and  Parliament.  In  either  case,  Ireland, 
having  been  in  the  first  place  endowed  in  the  name  of  Irish 
nationality  with  national  institutions,  is  in  the  second  place 
to  be  absolutely  subjected,  in  the  name  of  Imperial  supremacy, 
to  the  overruling  authority  of  another  nation. 

Let  us  consider  the  third  case,  where  the  action  of  the 
Irish  Executive,  fully  approved  %  the  Irish  Parliament,  is 
disapproved  by  the  Government  at  Westminster.  Let  us 
suppose  that  some  Irish  dynamiting  friend  of  Mr.  Ford 
evades  the  vigilance  of  the  police  in  London,  and  escapes  to 
Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  Government  declines  to  order  his 
arrest  in  Ireland  and  transmission  to  London  for  trial.  How  is 
the  Government  at  Westminster  to  enforce  its  right  to  arrest 
the  criminal?  The  whole  police  force  of  Ireland  is  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Irish,  not  of  the  English  Home  Secretary. 
Is  it  intended  that  there  should  be  an  Imperial  police  force 
in  Ireland  not  subject  to  the  Irish  Government  ?  Nothing  of 
the  sort  is  in  contemplation.  Of  course,  were  a  bona-fide 
attempt  to  be  made  to  federalise  the  institutions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  would  be  spread  throughout  Ireland 
a  great  system  of  federal  courts,  federal  tax-gatherers, 
federal  police,  of  greater  authority  than  the  local  courts  and 
officials ;  but,  again,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  suggested 
by  English  Home  Rulers.  The  mere  mention  of  such  a 
possibility  shows  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
grant  of  Irish  ‘  nationality.’  If  our  readers  will  endeavour 
to  think  the  matter  out  for  themselves — to  consider  how,  in 
any  particular  case,  ‘  Imperial  supremacy  ’  is  to  be  exercised 
in  Ireland,  after  a  National  Executive  and  National  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  been  established  in  Dublin,  they  will  see  that  the 
only  power  which  is  reserved,  not  on  paper,  byt  in  fact,  to 
‘  Imperial’  authority,  is  the  power  of  the  sword.  The 
British  army  and  navy,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  will  be 
under  the  command  of  the  British  Government,  itself  con¬ 
trolled  only  by  the  supreme  Parliament  at  Westminster.  We 
are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  use  which  occasion  necessitates 
of  the  military  power  of  the  Crown.  It  is  called  in  to  aid 
the  ‘  civil  arm.’  But  how  if  it  is  called  in  to  act  against  the 
‘  civil  arm,’  against  the  Irish  Home  Secretary,  against  the 
Irish  Parliament,  against  the  Irish  police  ?  This  would  be 
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an  exercise  of  military  antliority  of  which  our  constitutional 
precedents  naturally  fail  to  give  any  example.  It  would  of 
course  be  the  suppression  of  constitutionalism  in  Ireland, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  rule  of  force  by  those  accountable 
for  its  exercise  only  to  an  ‘  alien  ’  nation. 

It  is  strange  that  the  democratic  party  in  the  State  should 
not  have  learned  the  lesson  which  British  experience  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies  might  have  taught  them — viz.  that  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  Parliament  which  is  to  control 
the  Executive  Government,  means  the  establishment  of  local 
sovereignty.  In  these  days.  Parliaments  in  democratic 
countries  are  virtually  absolute  monarchs,  and  to  attempt  to 
restrain  them  by  such  an  expedient  as  a  Eoyal  veto,  is  like 
trying  to  bind  a  giant  with  packthread.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  set  up  an  Irish  Parliament  in  the  name  of  Irish  nation¬ 
ality,  and  then  to  make  it  subject  to  the  British  Parliament 
in  the  name  of  Imperial  supremacy,  is  to  establish  within 
the  United  Kingdom  two  nations,  for  the  purpose,  or,  at  all 
events,  with  the  inevitable  result,  of  setting  them  both  by 
the  ears. 

We  have  been  considering  the  Irish  Parliament  and  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  relation  to  the  Parliament  and  Government  at 
Westminster.  How  would  the  Irish  Government  stand  with 
regard  to  Irishmen  in  Ireland  ?  Would  it  be  likely  to  govern 
Ireland  wisely  and  justly?  Would  it  have  the  power  to  do 
so? 

‘  I  believe  ’  [wrote  Mr.  John  Bright  ‘  that  the  United  Parliament 
can  be  and  will  be  more  just  to  all  classes  in  Ireland  than  any  parliament 
that  can  meet  in  Dublin  under  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill. 
...  I  am  asked  why  I  cannot  trust  the  Irish  leaders.  I  do  trust 
them  most  entirely.  I  have  seen  their  course  for  seven  years  past,  and 
have  heard  and  read  their  speeches.  I  believe  in  those  speeches,  and 
see  in  them  only  hatred  to  England  and  disloyalty  to  the  Crown,  and 
I  am  unwilling  to  entrust  to  their  tender  mercies  any  portion  of  the 
population  now  xmder  the  government  of  the  Imperial  Parliament’ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  persons  who  would  con¬ 
stitute  the  greater  part  of  an  Irish  Government,  the  persons 
to  whom  an  Irish  democratic  Chamber,  based  upon  household 
suffrage,  would  give  its  confidence.  Most  of  them  have  long 
been  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  have  now 
been  joined  by  their  old  associate,  Mr.  Davitt,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  organisation.  By  the  deliberate  judge¬ 
ment  of  three  impartial  English  judges,  a  judgement,  more- 
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over,  whicli  was  received  by  Irish  Home  Eulers  with  rapturous 
approval,  these  gentlemen  were  found  to  have  ‘  established 
‘  and  joined  the  Land  League  organisation,  with  the  inten- 

*  tion  by  its  means  to  bring  about  the  absolute  independence  of 
‘  Ireland  as  a  separate  nution.*  The  judges  found  that  they 
conspired  ‘  by  a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation  to  pro- 

*  mote  an  agrarian  agitation  against  the  payment  of  agricul- 

*  tural  rents,  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing  and  expel- 
‘  ling  from  the  country  the  Irish  landlords  who  were  styled 

*  the  English  garrison ;  ’  that  they  disseminated  ‘  the  Irish 

*  World  and  other  newspapers  tending  to  incite  to  sedition 

*  and  the  commission  of  other  crime ;  ’  that  though  some  of 
them,  including  Mr.  Davitt,  did  express  bona-fide  disapproval 
of  crime  and  outrage,  they  ‘  did  not  denounce  the  system  of 
‘  intimidation  which  led  to  crime  and  outrage,  b^lt  persisted 
‘  in  it  with  knowledge  of  its  effect.’  That  ‘  they  invited  the 

*  assistance  and  co-operation  of,  and  accepted  subscriptions  of 
‘  money  from,  Patrick  Ford,  a  known  advocate  of  crime  and 

*  the  use  of  dynamite.’  In  short,  according  to  the  three 
judges,  the  great  end  and  object  of  the  Irish  leaders  was  the 
entire  separation  and  absolute  independence  of  the  Irish 
nation ;  the  means  employed  were  conspiracy,  lawlessness, 
crime,  and  outrage. 

There  are  in  Ireland  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irishmen 
as  proud  of  their  British  citizenship  as  are  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen.  As  good  subjects,  these  men  hate  and  detest 
the  treasonable  objects  of  Irish  Nationalists;  and,  as 
honest  men,  they  loathe  the  means  to  which  that  party  has 
had  recourse. 

The  law-breakers,  the  enemies  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  recipients  of  the  pay  of  Patrick  Ford,  are  to  form  the 
Government  of  Ireland!  Is  it  strange  that  loyal  men 
in  and  out  of  Ulster  should  declare  their  determination  at 
all  cost  to  continue  to  share  the  privileges  of  British  citizen¬ 
ship,  which  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  enjoy  ?  Will  it  be 
strange  if  they  refuse  to  recognise  the  authority  over  them 
of  men  whom  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  would  scorn  to 
obey? 

Whether  strange  or  not,  the  problem  of  how  to  govern 
Ulster  will  at  once  present  itself  to  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment.  What  force  will  it  have  at  its  back  competent  to  deal 
with  a  great  emergency  ?  In  Great  Britain  the  army  is,  in 
fact,  under  the  same  authority  which  wields  the  civil  power 
of  the  State.  In  Ireland  the  Nationalist  Government  will 
not  lawfully  have  at  its  disposal  a  single  soldier ;  and  in  the 
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matter  of  police  Ulster  may  well  prove  itself  stronger  to 
resist,  than  the  Dublin  Government  to  put  down  resistance. 
Whether  a  British  army  is  to  be  sent  to  Ulster  will  be  a 
question  beyond  the  control  of  the  Irish  Cabinet  and  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  also  the  question  on  which  side  it  is  to  act.  These 
things  will  depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  best  that  the  Nationalist 
Government  can  hope  for  is  that  their  authority  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  British  bayonets  !  Truly  an  Irish  solution  of  the 
problem  of  giving  to  Ireland  the  management  of  Irish  affairs ! 

The  policy  of  Home  Rule,  therefore,  means  the  setting  up 
a  Government  in  Ireland  virtually  independent  of  control  by 
the  Government  and  Parliament  at  Westminster.  It  means 
the  setting  up  of  a  Government  which  will  be  composed  of 
men  hostile  to  the  national  unity  of  the  British  Islands,  of 
men  whose  political  objects  and  political  methods  have  been 
proved  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  good  citizenship.  It 
means  the  establishment  of  a  Government  in  Ireland  which 
will  be  without  power  to  rule  in  the  most  thriving  province 
of  that  island,  where  popular  determination  has  been  shown 
in  overwhelming  strength  never  to  submit  to  Dublin  dicta¬ 
tion.  It  means,  as  is  fully  recognised  in  Ulster,  and  by 
nine  out  of  every  ten  men  throughout  Ireland  who  have 
anything  to  lose,  something  approaching  to  anarchy — until 
the  only  power  impartial  enough  and  strong  enough  to  rule 
justly  and  firmly  a  country  torn  by  political  and  religious 
faction  is  restored,  that  power  which  rules  England  and 
Scotland,  the  power  residing  in  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Something  must  be  said  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
country  is  to  be  induced  to  give  effect  to  this  strange  policy. 
It  seems  that  there  are  Home  Rulers  in  the  country  who 
believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  tactics  of  secrecy  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  indefinitely.  He  has  obtained  a  Home  Rule  majority 
by  deliberately  concealing  from  the  country  the  principles 
of  his  Home  Rule  policy.  He  has  carried  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  against  Lord  Salisbury,  and  has  installed  in 
office  a  Home  Rule  Ministry,  after  debates  in  which  he 
found  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  victory  in 
the  lobby,  to  impose  strict  silence  on  his  followers.  All  that 
he  need  now  do  is  to  present  any  Home  Rule  Bill  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  !  Parliament  is  at  once  to  register  his  decrees ! 
According  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,*  for  instance.  Home 
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Eule  is  a  revolutionary  measure.  It  would,  therefore, 
apparently  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  it.  It  must  be 
carried  by  revolutionary  methods,  and  be  kindly  points  out 
to  us  ‘  bow  to  drive  Home  Eule  home.’  Well,  we  agree  that 
Horae  Eule  means  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  government 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  likely  to  produce  in  Ireland 
such  an  upturn  of  the  existing  condition  of  society  as  to 
merit  the  term  ‘revolution.’  The  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  do  not,  however,  wish  to  have  a  revolution  either 
in  Ireland  or  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  nothing  which 
English  Gladstonians  resent  more  than  being  described  as 
‘  repealers,’  yet  O’Connell’s  repeal  was  mildness  itself  as 
compared  with  Parnell’s  Home  Eule.  It  is  because  the 
British  people  have  been  deceived  into  thinking  that  Home 
Eule  means  no  more  than  some  slight  extension  of  local 
government,  that  they  have  given  Mr.  Gladstone  so  large  a 
following  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
has  yet  to  learn  that  in  quiet  times  there  is  nothing  so 
supremely  ridiculous  as  to  propose  a  revolutionary  measure 
and  to  try  to  carry  it  by  revolutionary  means.  In  England 
at  the  present  time,  to  nine  men  out  of  ten,  the  mere  fact 
that  a  Bill  is  revolutionary  appears  to  make  it  more  desirable, 
not  less  desirable,  that  every  part  of  it  should  be  thoroughly 
discussed.  Englishmen  do  not  see  what  there  is  in  the  state 
of  the  nation  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  them  from 
following  their  old  habit  of  weighing,  sifting,  discussing, 
with  the  utmost  care,  far-reaching  proposals  affecting  their 
own  constitution.  Hysterical  screaming  appears  to  them  to 
he  out  of  place.  What  is  needed,  and  what  Englishmen 
most  assuredly  intend  to  have,  is  a  full  and  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Home  Eule  plan.  It  is  enough,  appa¬ 
rently,  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  know  that  the  Bill  is  revo¬ 
lutionary.  He  professes  to  know  nothing  else  about  it. 
For  that  reason  alone  Mr.  Gladstone’s  followers  are  to 
vote  for  it  ‘  solid.’  Mr.  Harrison’s  language  is,  per¬ 
haps,  as  is  natural,  fiercer  against  the  House  of  Lords 
than  against  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he’  is  quite  as 
much  opposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former.  The  Bill  is  at  present,  no  doubt,  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper ;  why  should  it  not  remain  so  till  it  has  passed  both 
Houses?  Let  Parliament  pass  a  Bill  declaring  that  the 
Irish  are  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  giving  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet  power  to  make  rules  to  carry 
out  their  precious  ‘principle.’  Pai'liament  would  escape 
the  Committee  stage  altogether.  Home  Eule  statesmen 
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would  declare  their  absolute  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Asquith  would  hold  that  to  touch  on  any  other  question 
would  be  ‘  irrelevant,’  and  the  thing  would  be  done  !  It  is 
all  so  easy ! 

What  does  Mr.  Harrison  want  ?  These  are  his  words : — 

‘  Ireland  must  have  self-government  as  complete  as  Canada  or 
Victoria — subject  only  to  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  check 
or  redress  mischief.  It  will  not  do  to  burden  the  Bill  with  prolixities 
about  a  House  of  Peers,  land  purchase,  Ulster,  customs  clauses,  and 
the  like.  Protestants,  Orangemen,  landlords  and  their  creatures,  must 
make  their  own  terms  with  the  Irish  people.  They  will  have  to  do  it 
some  day,  and  they  had  better  begin  at  once.  Special  protection  for 
Ulster  is  sheer  nonsense.  Half  Ulster  is  fiercely  Nationalist,  and  the 
other  half  must  shake  down  with  the  rest.  Ireland  is  a  nation.  Ulster 
is  not  a  nation ;  it  is  only  a  group  of  two  or  three  counties  with  a 
population  divided  in  religion  and  politics.  For  the  descendants  ot 
the  adventurers  and  buccaneers  who  confiscated  the  north  corner  ot 
Ireland  to  call  out  for  a  separate  constitution  is  impudent  bluster. 
We  shall  soon  have  Birmingham  and  “the  sphere  of  infiuence”  of 
the  Chamberlain  tribe  roaring  for  a  separate  constitution  to  protect 
them  from  the  natural  consequences  of  their  own  misdeeds.  Birming¬ 
ham  and  its  province  is  quite  as  real  an  entity  in  England  as  Ulster  is 
in  Ireland.  .  .  .’ 

We  have  complained  that  the  utterances  of  Home  Rulers 
about  Home  Rule  are  rare,  and  we  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  but  fair  to  give  a  somewhat  lengthy  quotation  from  the 
full  and  recent  deliverance  of  a  distinguished  Home  Rule 
litterateur.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  packed  into 
these  dozen  lines  more  nonsense,  more  bad  taste,  and  more 
mischievous  muddle-headedness  than  most  men  could  have 
squeezed  into  a  dozen  pages.  If  this  is  the  way  in  which 
London  County  Councillors  treat  political  questions  of  deep 
importance,  no  wonder  that  in  that  admirable  assembly  the 
closure  comes  ‘  down  on  them  like  a  knife  ten  times  in  an 
‘  afternoon.’  We  begin  at  last  to  understand  why  it  is  that 
discussion  appears  to  be  such  a  useless  form  to  the  compla¬ 
cent  gentlemen  who  are  always  telling  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  take  them  for  an  example  !  Debate  necessarily  ends 
when  screaming  begins.  The  men  who  have  made  Ulster 
the  most  fiourishing  pa,rt  of  Ireland  are  reviled  as  ‘the 
‘  descendants  of  buccaneers,’  and  told  to  ‘  shake  down  ’  with 
the  rest  of  that  province.  The  men  of  Birmingham,  we 
trust,  will  survive  the  taunt  that  they,  quite  as  much  as  the 
North  of  Ireland,  deserve  separate  institutions,  as  their 
town  and  its  province  are  even  worse  than  Ulster.  ‘  It  is  far 
‘  more  united  and  homogeneous,  and  even  more  unpopular 
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‘  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  Brummagem  loyalists  are 
‘  quite  as  uproarious  as  Ulster  loyalists.’  With  what 
‘  nation  ’  does  Mr.  Harrison  mean  to  assert  that  Birming¬ 
ham  is  unpopular  ?  He  must  surely  know  that  Birmingham 
is  at  the  present  time  leading  the  majority  of  the  English 
people.  By  virtue  of  their  hard-headedness,  their  liberalism 
which  is  founded  on  principle,  their  power  to  see  through 
claptrap,  their  honest  contempt  for  the  surrender  of  political 
conviction  at  the  command  of  a  dictator,  the  Liberals  of 
the  English  Midlands  have  done  their  country  a  service 
which  will  live  in  the  pages  of  history. 

As  a  spokesman  of  his  party  let  us  take  Mr.  Harrison  to 
pieces.  ‘Self-government  as  complete  as  Canada.’  This 
means  that  the  Irish  ‘  nation  ’  is  to  be  independent  in  all 
but  its  foreign  relations;  even  in  its  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries  as  well  as  with  Great  Britain,  it  is  to 
be  free  from  Imperial  control.  It  would  be  merely  a  useless 
‘  prolixity  ’  to  discuss  any  question  as  to  a  second  Chamber, 
as  to  land,  as  to  religion,  as  to  Ulster.  Such  questions  can 
be  best  answered  by  being  dismissed  from  consideration. 

‘  Ireland  is  a  nation.’  Tet  to  our  astonishment  we  find  that 
the  Irish  nation  is  to  be  subject  to  any  Act  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Westminster  which  the  latter  assembly  considers 
requisite  to  ‘  check  or  redress  mischief.’  Thus  Ireland  is  to 
be  at  the  same  time  an  independent  and  a  completely  subject 
nation.  Under  Mr.  Harrison’s  able  treatment  Home  Rule 
assumes  its  true  character.  What  was  considered  even  by 
many  Gladstonians  a  difficult  political  problem  is  now  shown 
to  be  a  conundrum  incapable  of  solution !  If  there  is  to  be 
Imperial  control,  is  it  not  worth  while  for  Home  Rulers  to 
ask  when  and  how  that  control  is  to  be  exercised  ?  Surely 
Imperial  control,  if  it  is  to  exist,  must  necessarily  limit 
‘  national  ’  independence.  Complete  and  absolute  Imperial 
control  must  be  incompatible  with  Irish  political  nationhood. 
Those  who  insist  upon  the  first  are  necessarily  driven  into 
admitting  that  Ireland  is  but  a  part  of  a  nation,  a  province, 
a  state,  a  colony,  if  you  will,  but  not  in  itself  a’  ‘  nation  ’  in 
any  political  sense  at  all. 

The  article  we  have  been  referring  to  is  a  capital  example 
of  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  the  ‘  national  ’  principle 
is  invoked  in  the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  The  application  of 
this  principle  is  strictly  limited  to  Ireland.  It  never  crosses 
the  mind,  apparently,  of  many  Home  Rulers  that  if,  in 
obedience  to  their  teaching,  we  give  up  the  national  unity 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  ai*e  face  to  face  not  only  with  an 
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Irish,  but  also  with  a  British  nation,  or,  pei’haps,  with  an 
English  and  a  Scotch  nation  also.  Have  not  the  English 
people  a  claim  to  be  heard  as  to  the  terms  of  union  between 
England  and  Ireland?  Great  Britain  declares,  England 
declares,  in  favour  of  national  unity  for  the  three  kingdoms 
— for  one  Parliament  and  for  one  Executive  Government 
throughout  the  British  Islands.  Should  the  House  of  Lords 
reject  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  that  Chamber  will  give  expression 
to  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  British  people  in  favour 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  as  shown  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords 
will  thus  express  a  great  deal  more  than  the  political 
opinions  of  400  peers.  London  and  Liverpool,  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Brighton,  and  many  of  our  largest  towns  and 
counties,  have  spoken  with  a  heartiness  only  less  than  that 
of  Belfast  itself.  They  are  not  likely  to  remain  silent  in 
the  struggle  that  is  coming.  Addresses  and  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Lords  will  pour  in  from  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  imploring  them  to  let  the  voice  of  the  people  be 
heard  before  the  unity  of  the  nation  is  destroyed.  The 
‘bluster’  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  others  imposes  on  no  one. 
The  threat  of  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  no 
meaning,  for  who  can  wish  for  that  Chamber  continued  exist¬ 
ence,  except  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  the  functions  for  which 
it  exists  ? 

The  Home  Kule  Bill  is  still  a  very  long  way  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  has  first  to  face  the  criticism  of  the 
British  public.  It  has  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  silence  of  Home  Eulers  will  no  longer 
be  possible,  and  where  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  followers  will  view  it  with  the  deepest 
disapproval.  For  our  part  we  do  not  believe  that  a  Home 
Eule  Bill  can  pass  the  present  House  of  Commons ;  wo 
feel  certain  that  it  cannot  pass  the  i^resent  Parliament. 
A  moderate  measure — a  Bill,  that  is,  which  does  less  than 
establish  a  National  Parliament  and  Government,  a  ‘  gas 
‘  and  water  ’  Bill,  to  use  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day — would 
amply  satisfy  the  Home  Eule  desires  of  probably  the  majority 
of  English  Gladstonian  members  above  the  gangway.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  certainly  unable,  and  probably  does  not 
wish,  to  introduce  a  measure  of  that  kind.  In  that  sense 
the  Bill  cannot  be  a  moderate  Bill.  It  must  grant  the  gist 
of  Mr.  Parnell’s  old  demand  for  a  separate  National  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  Government.  If  this  is  granted,  any  accompany¬ 
ing  moderation  in  its  provisions  is  only  make-believe  ;  it 
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may  make  it  easier  for  Gladstonian  consciences  to  accept 
Home  Rule,  but  in  reality  it  will  mean  nothing,  as  Parnell- 
ites  and  anti-Parnellites  are  well  aware.  From  the  latter 
no  serious  opposition  on  the  ground  that  the  Bill  is  not 
‘  thorough  ’  will  proceed.  For  them  it  is  all  important  that 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  of  almost  any  kind  should  pass  quickly. 
The  lack  of  funds  does  not  allow  that  party  to  take  any 
but  short  views  of  the  future.  Their  leaders  see  before 
them  the  ‘  sweets  of  office,’  and  they  will  certainly  not 
prove  irreconcilably  hostile  to  any  sham  checks  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  Irish  independence  which  Mr.  Gladstone  will  intro¬ 
duce  into  his  Bill.  Mr.  Redmond’s  followers  will  not  carry 
their  hostility  to  these  same  checks  so  far  as  to  cause  the 
loss  of  the  Bill  itself.  Our  expectation  that  the  Bill  will 
not  pass  does  not  rest  on  anticipations  of  dissension  between 
Irish  Home  Rulers,  but  on  the  belief  in  the  strong  common 
sense  of  the  British  public. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  but  little  independent  spirit  left 
amongst  those  who  still  adhere  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  there  should  be  none.  Public  opinion 
weighs  heavily  with  members  of  Parliament,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  party  pressure  which  the  caucus  can  exert.  Party 
feeling  was  strong  in  the  Liberal  Party  in  January  1886. 
Never  were  members  of  Parliament  exposed  to  greater  temp¬ 
tations  to  desert  their  principles  than  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  There  was  hardly  anything  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Whips  were  not  ready  to  offer  to  get  Liberals  into  the  Aye 
lobby  on  the  fateful  8th  of  June.  Persuasion  and  pressure 
brought  many  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  nevertheless 
nearly  one  hundred  Liberals  voted  against  him,  and  for  the 
Union.  There  is  little  parallel,  it  is  true,  between  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  will  exist  next  year  and  that  of  six  and  a  half 
years  ago,  and  no  one  looks  for  a  similar  outburst  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  believe,  nevertheless,  that  the  conditions 
make  it  vain  to  expect  from  English  Home  Rulers  a  sub¬ 
stantially  unanimous  support,  and  without  such  support  the 
Bill  will  be  doomed. 

One  consequence  that  will  certainly  follow  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  Government  of  their  Home  Rule  Bill,  is  the 
discrediting  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  the  passing  of  that  Bill.  After  the 
Government  have  decided  that  some  dozen  representatives 
from  Ireland  (more  or  less)  constitute  a  sufficient  quota  for 
Ireland  to  contribute  to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
they  can  hardly  invite  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  there 
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are  103  Irish  members  to  legislate  on  such  purely  British 
matters  as  the  payment  of  English  representatives,  the 
disestablishment  of  Scotch,  or  Welsh,  or  English  churches, 
the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  in  England — in 
short,  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Newcastle  programme. 
The  Government  is  the  Government  because  it  is  supposed 
to  have  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  now 
exists.  If  the  Government  is  right  in  changing  greatly  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  to  the  new 
House,  not  to  the  one  which  its  own  action  discredits,  that 
it  must  at  the  earliest  moment  appeal  for  support.  The 
Opposition  will  have  an  irresistible  argument  against  the 
passing  for  Great  Britain  of  measures  against  the  majority 
of  British  representatives.  The  passing  of  the  Bill,  no  less 
than  its  rejection,  will,  of  course,  necessitate  immediate 
dissolution.  But  the  mere  presentment  of  the  Bill  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  indirectly  operate  most  effectually  to  destroy  its 
authority  for  purposes  of  British  legislation. 

The  Government  have  probably  hardly  yet  realised  the 
strength  of  public  feeling  which  will  be  evolved  in  Great 
Britain  by  the  proposal  to  retain  Irish  members  at  West¬ 
minster,  after  a  separate  Parliament  has  been  established  in 
Dublin.  Whether  there  are  to  be  a  dozen  of  them  or  only 
one  does  not  affect  the  principle.  It  is  in  truth  utterly  pre¬ 
posterous  and  intolerable  that  the  Irish  should  choose  their 
Executive  and  make  their  laws  independently  of  the  British, 
but  that  the  British  are  not  to  be  allowed  similar  freedom 
from  Irish  interference.  The  proposal  is  absurd  on  the  face 
of  it.  Yet  to  this  absurdity  Mr.  Gladstone  is  driven.  Irish 
members  must  either  be  excluded  entirely  from  Westminster, 
or  retained  there  entirely  or  partially.  Six  years  ago 
Unionist  statesmen  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
dilemma  in  which  Home  Rulers  found  themselves.  At  that 
time  he  was  impaled  upon  the  one  horn  of  the  dilemma ; 
next  spring  he  will  be  wriggling  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  We  must  either  maintain  the 
Union,  or  we  must  ‘  federate  ’  various  portions  of  the  king¬ 
dom  or  the  Empire ;  and  the  latter  alternative  will  remain  no 
more  than  a  dream  till  the  various  portions  of  the  E  mpire, 
including  the  British  nation,  show  themselves  willing  to 
become  States  of  a  great  federation,  to  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  each  of  them  will  be  subordinate. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  suggested  the  creation  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  superior  in  authority  to  Parliament  itself.  Surely 
this  is  a  proposal  which,  if  made,  will  require  the  most 
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thorough  investigation  in  Parliament.  The  question  of  the 
financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  also 
surely  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Whether  the  Irish 
Parliament  is  to  have  full  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  Irish  land,  including  authority  to  revise  and  repeal  exist¬ 
ing  statutes,  whether  there  should  be  a  second  chamber  or  a 
second  ‘  order  ’  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  whether  separate 
treatment  for  Ulster  is  desirable,  what  are  to  be  the  precise 
relations  between  the  Executive  Governments  at  West¬ 
minster  and  Dublin — are  all  matters  of  difficulty  which 
cannot  be  left  unsettled.  Many  other  questions  of  equal 
importance,  which  must  inevitably  arise,  might  be  suggested. 
They  will  have  to  be  answered  in  Parliament,  and  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  An  airy  dismissal  of  ‘prolixities’  will  not  suffice. 
To  the  House  of  Commons  the  country  has  a  right  to  look 
for  the  practical  consideration  of  questions  of  vital  import¬ 
ance.  The  difficulties  of  Home  Eule  have  hitherto  been 
intentionally  shirked  by  Home  Eule  statesmen.  At  last  they 
have  to  be  faced.  For  six  years  Mr.  Gladstone  has  cried  out 
for  ‘Home  Eule,’  without  defining  it.  Now  he  has  six 
months  of  undisturbed  repose  to  put  his  policy  into  shape. 
Next  spring  Home  Eule  itself  will  be  on  its  trial,  and  the 
Home  Eule  Ministry  as  well ! 

The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  that  at  last  the  period 
of  mystery — of  deliberate  mystification — is  almost  at  an  end. 
Those  who  profess  to  lead  one  of  the  great  parties  of  the 
nation  will  be  forced,  however  much  against  the  grain, 
to  ‘  show  their  hands.’  Independently  of  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy,  the  methods  by  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  have  sought  power  deserve  the  severest  con¬ 
demnation.  They  have  done  much  to  lower  the  standard 
of  political  controversy  in  this  country.  They  have  cared 
only  to  win  votes ;  they  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  guide 
opinion ;  they  have  done  their  best  to  stifle  discussion ;  they 
have  treated  politics  as  a  mere  party  game,  in  which  the 
tactics  of  wire-pullers  are  of  much  greater  importance  than 
the  maintenance  of  political  principle.  They  have  their 
reward.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  power.  His  colleagues  are  in 
office.  There  is  hardly  another  name  that  is  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  Ministers  have  been  appointed  solely  because  they 
were  deemed  fit  instruments  to  carry  out  his  behests.  Those 
who  accepted  the  Bill  of  1886  as  a  work  of  almost  super¬ 
human  wisdom — of  almost  inspired  statesmanship — will 
probably  accept  anything  capable  of  being  drafted.  Of  the 
new  members  of  the  Cabinet  there  is  not  one  who  has  given 
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as  yet  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  possession  of  individual 
strength  of  character.  Amongst  the  old  and  the  new 
ministers  there  are  undoubtedly  clever  men.  But  in  a 
Cabinet  of  Constitution-builders  the  people  require  some¬ 
thing  ‘  more  than  talent — namely,  the  power  to  make  their 
‘  talent  trusted.’  *  They  are  doubtless  fervid  in  their 
‘  Gladstonianism,’  and  what  else  as  politicians  they  have  to 
boast  is  hidden  from  the  outer  world.  As  we  have  seen, 
there  are  Home  Eulers  who  vaunt  their  indifterence  as  to 
what  Home  Rule  is  to  be,  if  only  violent  means  are  taken 
to  pass  it  into  law  !  As  a  party  their  great  hope  is  that 
Home  Rule  may  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  turmoil  of  a  contest 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  with  the  national  spirit  of  the  British  people, 
that  Home  Rulers  will  ultimately  have  to  deal. 

Of  the  final  issue  of  the  great  controversy  of  Home 
Rule  versus  The  Union  we  have  never  had  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  policy  of  establishing  separate  ‘  national  ’ 
goveiTiraents  within  the  British  Islands  is  many  centuries 
behind  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
Irishmen,  and  Welshmen  can  never  again  be  treated  for 
political  purposes  as  different  nations ;  and  for  the  simple 
but  sufficient  reason  that  they  are  not  separate  nations. 
For  local  purposes  every  attention  should  be  paid  to 
local  feeling.  Nationally  we  are  all  one.  There  are  pro¬ 
bably  more  Irishmen  in  Glasgow  than,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  in  any  Irish  town.  There  are  probably  more 
Welshmen  in  Liverpool  than  in  any  town  in  Wales.  Com¬ 
mon  interests  bind  us  together.  Modern  civilisation  every 
day  helps  to  level  such  barriers  as  still  remain  to  keep  us 
apart.  The  age  of  the  locomotive  and  the  electric  wire,  the 
age  of  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  Germany,  and  of  the  vindication  of  the  unity 
of  the  United  States,  is  not  an  age  in  which  a  plurality  of 
‘  nations  ’  can  be  built  up  in  these  little  islands.  The  Home 
Rule  flag  was  hoisted  in  England  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  necessity  of  party  politicians  in  distress.  The  Home 
Rule  policy  was  not  adopted  because  statesmen,  after  serious 
deliberation,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  afforded  a 
remedy  for  the  real  troubles  of  the  State.  Hence  that  policy 
has  never  had  in  it  any  ‘  staying  power.’  Before  or  after 
trial  it  must  break  down  as  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of 
the  present  age.  That  it  should  break  down  before  trial 
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rather  than  after  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every  true  friend 
of  the  Irish  people — of  every  man  who  desires  above  all 
things  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  Again,  to  quote 
the  American  essayist,  ‘  foolish  legislation  is  a  rope  of  sand 
‘  which  perishes  in  the  twisting ;  the  State  must  follow  and 
‘  not  lead  the  character  and  progress  of  the  citizen.’  Will 
the  House  of  Commons  aid  the  Government  in  twisting  this 
‘  rope  of  sand  ’  ?  We  do  not  believe  it. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  For  six  years  Liberals  and  Con¬ 
servatives  have  found  it  possible  to  co-operate  in  opposing 
national  disintegration,  and  in  forwarding  national  progress. 
The  result  of  this  alliance  has  been  seen  in  the  exceptional 
success  which  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  attended  Lord 
Salisbury’s  administration.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  triumph 
of  the  Unionist  party  so  long  as  Unionists  remain  firm  in 
resisting  Home  Eule  on  principle.  They  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  give  Ireland  practically  the  same  amount  of 
‘  local  government  ’  as  is  enjoyed  in  England  and  Scotland. 
With  ‘  Home  Eule  ’  no  kind  of  compromise  is  possible.  It 
rests  on  a  principle  which  is  inadmissible — the  separate 
political  nationality  of  the  Irish  people.  Who  is  to  be 
Sovereign  within  the  borders  of  the  United  Kingdom?  The 
whole  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  Parliament 
assembled.  This  is  our  only  answer.  This  is  the  first  and 
the  last  word  of  every  Unionist.  No  division  between 
political  parties  for  centuries  past  has  gone  deeper  than  that 
which  divides  the  Unionists  from  Home  Eulers.  The  battle 
has  been  joined,  and  must  be  fought  out ;  and  we,  at  all 
events,  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  which  side  victory  will 
at  last  be  found. 
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